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PREFACE 


This study was begun in 1937, with a thesis on ‘Studies in Early Arabic 
Dialects’ which I presented in 1939 for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of London. At that time, under the influence of Vollers, I concentrated upon 
the Eastern Dialects’, and only later came to realize the special position of 
the Western Dialects and the existence of the West-Arabian language, and 
decided to present first this part of my researches. I hope to publish at a 
later date my material on the Eastern Dialects and my lexicographical 
collections. 

When I began work upon my thesis, it was with the mental reservation 
that I would abandon the subject if after three months I had not found 
enough material to justify going on. I soon discovered that there was more 
than could be digested in a lifetime. The matter presented here is therefore 
no more than a selection of available data, and I could hope for no better 
fate for this book than that it should rapidly become out of date. The great 
potential importance of the pre-classical Arabic dialects for the study of 
Arabic and of comparative grammar has in recent years been stressed by 
such connoisseurs of the material as Kampffmeyer and Reckendorf. A 
welcome revival of interest is proved by the appearance of the excellent 
studies of the lamented Dr. H. Kofler and my fellow student of pre-war 
years, Dr. Ibrahim Anis. The present volume proceeds on entirely different 
lines of investigation and in some ways complements these two works. 

It is an agreeable duty for me to thank all those who have given me help in 
preparing this book. First and foremost I must mention Professor H. A. R. 
Gibb, whose advice and encouragement accompanied my labours through 
all stages. In the many hours he has so generously given to reading my suc¬ 
cessive drafts and discussing my doubts and difficulties, many ideas were 
born without my being able to say whether they were his or mine. His share 
in the book is thus very large and real, though impossible to acknowledge in 
detail. 

Hardly less great is my debt of gratitude to Professor A. S. Tritton. As my 
supervisor he guided me in my first halting steps, freely gave me valuable 
hints from his wide reading, and restrained me from many a pitfall. For 
valuable advice on points of detail I am much indebted to Professor W. R. 
Firth, to Dr. A. F. L. Beeston, Dr. J. Schacht, Professor Marcel Cohen, and 
Dr. F. Krenkow. I am very grateful to Professor G. R. Driver, Dr. R. 
Serjeant, P. Edmund Beck, Professor J. Cantineau, and Dr. S. Glazer for 
communicating to me, often at considerable cost of time and labour, and 
allowing me to use, results of unpublished work of theirs. 

I also thank the staffs of the Griffith Institute and the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, and the British Museum and School of Oriental and African Studies 
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PREFACE 


Library in London for their patience and kindness in facilitating my work, 
and in particular the Library of the India Office for lending me twice for 
lengthy periods the precious MS. of Ibn Malik’s Tasini. 

I have used the transliteration recommended by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
but have inserted hamssa also in the initial position and noted *alif 
maqsura, when written with yd\ by the symbol d, which is not meant to 
indicate anything about the phonetic character of that sound (cf. § 10 bb). 
The common Classical ° imdla ’ is indicated by /e, the ‘Hijazi 'main' (cf. 
§ 10 #) by e. As for tantoln and td’ marbufa , these have been omitted 
wherever this would not have given rise to ambiguity. Hypothetical 
‘proto-Arabian’ forms have been provided with the ending -u. To diminish 
as far as possible the appearance of diacritical marks, I have omitted them in 
names of the more common tribes. Colloquial words are spelled as I found 
them in the sources. 

With regard to Koran quotations I have followed recent usage in giving 
first the verse numbers of Fliigcl and then, if they differ, those of the Egyp¬ 
tian Royal Koran. In dates the first number is, of course, the year of the 
Hijra, the second the year a.d. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to evaluate from a comparative and geographical 
point of view the data preserved by Arab philologists about the phonetics, 
grammar, and syntax of a group of prc-literary Arabic dialects. 

There is no need to justify the study of the ancient Arabic dialects. They 
arc likely to throw light not only upon Classical Arabic and the modem 
colloquials, but also upon Semitic in general. Classical Arabic is remarkable 
for its archaic character. How much more so should be the dialects that 
preceded it in time and, if Classical Arabic were to any extent a mixed idiom, 
represented a more direct line of development from proto-Semitic? If any¬ 
thing has so far caused these dialects to receive little attention, it was not 
lack of importance, but the impression one gained from the available 
material, scattered, uncorrelated, and often contradictory as it was, that it 
did not form a suitable basis for study. Freytag’s list (in his Einfiihrung, 
pp. 65-125) must have convinced many that the field was sterile. The 
excellent studies on points of detail which were undertaken subsequently 
(cf. Bibliography I) did not do much to change this attitude, and the rich 
collection of material which wc owe to the late Dr. H. Kofler’s astounding 
industry and wide reading, is through its complete neglect of the geographi¬ 
cal factor likely to discourage even further anyone who might have hoped to 
utilize the data on the dialects. It is hoped that this investigation will con¬ 
vince its readers, even if some of its conclusions should prove wrong in the 
light of increased knowledge, that an analysis upon strictly geographical 
lines produces results which make the study of the dialects worth while. 

Wc owe to K. Vollers and C. Sarauw the discovery that the schematiza- 
tion of all dialect differences into Hijaz and Tamim which we find in Arab 
works corresponds to a real cleavage of the ancient dialects into an Eastern 
and a Western group. They were not the only ones, but we know too little of 
the others to take them into our consideration. The Eastern dialect group, 
comprising Tamim, Rabl c a, ’Asad, TJqail, Ghani and some other Qais 
tribes, has a considerable number of distinctive features. Upon closer con¬ 
sideration it appears that these are mostly comparatively recent linguistic 
developments, and that basically the Eastern dialects are the same as the 
Classical Arabic of the poets. Not so the dialects that were spoken along the 
great watershed of the peninsula and on its western slope. The common 
features of these dialects are less obvious—most of them became clear to me 
only after I had studied the material /or over five years—but affect much 
more deeply the structure of the language. If we give due weight to the fact 
that all we know about any Arabic dialect is only a dim reflection of some 
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vague outlines, we shall admit that these dialects must have sounded to the 
Arab from Najd like a foreign language. In some respects they exhibit 
differences from Classical Arabic which go back to the proto-Semitic stage. 
They are more archaic, i.e., they have not shared in developments through 
which the latter idiom (or rather the dialects on which it is based) has passed. 
In other matters they have developed in a different direction. These 
developments arc in several significant cases paralleled by developments in 
Canaanite on the one hand and in South-Arabian on the other. These dialects 
arc what Arabic so conspicuously is not: a link between North-West 
Semitic and South-West Semitic (in Leslau’s definition). Their character 
corresponds thus to their geographical situation. 

What seems to emerge from these data is a language which, while closely 
related to Classical Arabic, has from very early times developed along 
different lines and against a different background—in fact a different lan¬ 
guage. I can as yet suggest no answer to the question whether this language 
and Arabic have a common origin separating them from Canaanite and 
South-Arabian—a kind of Ur-Arabisch —or whether they were separated 
right from the proto-Semitic stage. Since Semitic dialects are so close to 
each other, and there no doubt were many cross-influences, the question will 
perhaps never be answered. Treating the new idiom provisionally as an 
entirely separate entity, w'e may take a clue from the name South-Arabian, 
and call it West-Arabian. 

Even more difficult than the problem of the relation of West-Arabian to 
Classical Arabic is that of its relation to the various idioms found in the 
North-Arabian inscriptions: Lihyanic, Thamudic, Safatenc, the language of 
the en-Namara inscription, and the Arabic which influenced Nabataean 
Aramaic. These dialects are taken together under the name of ‘proto- 
Arabic’. This is a chronological term, and should not be taken to suggest 
genetic connection between them. I have a feeling that one or another of 
these idioms will turn out to belong to the West-Arabian group, with which 
all of them are certainly related as well as with Arabic proper. For the 
moment we have not the means, on either side, for making any comparison. 

Apart from these possible appearances in writing, West-Arabian was a 
non-literary language. Its speakers have left us no written monuments from 
which we might attempt to reconstruct their history or culture. Linguistic 
evidence in Yemen suggests that speakers of West-Arabian penetrated from 
the north in waves. The spread of the name T a yyt* (cf. § 14 a) is an admit¬ 
tedly very slight indication that at one time West-Arabians played a more 
important role in the north. Arab tradition, which groups all West-Arabians 
together, but jointly with other tribes, as *Yemenites’, claims on the con¬ 
trary that these tribes emigrated northwards from the Yemen. A northern 
origin would certainly supply the easiest explanation for the surprising 
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similarities and parallelisms of West-Arabian with Canaanite. Further we 
cannot go. 

When West-Arabians began to produce a literature, they did so not in 
their own language but in Classical Arabic. We give this name to the 
language of pre-Islamic poetry, while we call its standardized form, which 
was used as the international language in the Abbasid empire, Literary 
Arabic. In chapter 3 the opinions of European and Moslem writers about 
the origins of that language are summarized. It cannot be claimed that the 
investigations in this book enable us to give a definite opinion. I can, how¬ 
ever, offer a working hypothesis which has stood me in good stead in the 
course of this research: Classical Arabic is based on one or several of the 
dialects of Najd, perhaps in an archaic form. Najd was an area where 
East-Arabians and West-Arabians met and mingled. In the west of the 
region the GhatafSn and HawJzin dialects were strongly West-Arabian, in 
the east those of GhanI and < Uqail clearly Eastern. Between them were 
dialects which were possibly really mixed, with an Eastern basis, but of an 
archaic character as compared with the Eastern group. Above all they 
lacked the tendency to the reduction of short unstressed vowels so noticeable 
in the Eastern dialects of Tamim and Rabi < a. This area was thus neither 
purely Eastern Arabic nor purely West-Arabian. It was the scene of various 
attempts to transcend the tribal organization: the empire of the Kinda and 
the Qais confederation. Here, apparently, Arabic poetry came into being. 
Just as in Spain lyrical poetry carried everywhere the idiom of its Galician 
cradle, so the new Arabic poetry spread together with the language in which 
the first poems had been composed. In view of the mixed character of the 
area it is likely to have been a compromise between Eastern Arabic and 
West-Arabian right from the outset. In its phonetic character (fullness of 
vocalization, absence of violent assimilation, etc.) it resembled more the 
West-Arabian type; in its grammar more the Eastern Arabic. The needs of 
poetical diction and of metre may have done something to shape it still 
further. 

Already before Islam this language was widely employed by poets whose 
spoken language differed strongly from that of Najd. Some local varieties 
developed, which admitted to a very limited degree features, especially 
vocabulary, of non-Najdi dialects. The unity of the poetical language was 
assured by the close cultural links which developed at the same time, and the 
meeting of poets from many tribes at the courts of Hira and Ghassan and at 
commercial and religious centres. 

Such a local type of Classical Arabic was employed in the Hijaz for poetry 
and perhaps also for writing in general. This is the idiom in which'the 
Koran was spoken and recorded. The pronunciation of the literary language 
in the mouth of Hijazis was of course largely accommodated to their native 
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dialect, to which Koran spelling is therefore a fairly reliable guide. In 
morphology, on the other hand, an almost complete conformity with the 
‘Arabiyya’ could be achieved; the few Hijazi forms, such as the triliteral 
jussive and imperative of verbs med. gem., only appear sporadically. In 
syntax the situation is more complicated. While the simpler rules of literary 
Arabic are observed, the conflict between native and acquired speech habits 
sometimes caused dislocation in more involved constructions, from which 
we can discover the nature of the original Hijazi phrase. To a smaller extent 
such features of West-Arabian can also be discerned in the style of the 
Hijazi and Ta’i poets. 

It would, however, be rash to conclude that every deviation from gram¬ 
marians’ standards in Koran or Western poets is a pointer to West-Arabian 
forms. At the present stage it is only with the help of express statements of 
the ancient grammarians that we can recognize such survivals as West- 
Arabian. 

It is hardly necessary to stress that our approach is essentially different 
from that of K. Vollers in his ‘Volkssprachc und Schriftsprachc im alten 
Arabien’. He rejected the official text of the Koran as a grammarians’ 
fabrication and sought its original form in the non-canonical variant 
readings. This reconstructed text he believed to be representative of a 
‘popular language’, opposed to Classical Arabic above all by its lack of cases 
and moods. 1 accept the Othmanic text as a true presentation of the language 
Mohammed used, but believe that his literary diction contained some 
elements of the spoken idiom of his milieu, which happens to be a specimen 
of an otherwise lost language. As for the variant readings I hold that some of 
them (not always those used by Hijazi readers) also preserve Hijazi dialect 
features, in some cases even features which the Prophet would have 
excluded from his own style as too dialectal. Which readings arc of value to 
us in this connection, is again a matter which can be decided only with the 
help of the ancient philologists. As there are readings coloured with 
Hijazi dialect, so there are others coloured with Eastern or with colloquial 
features. 

Thus we see our West-Arabian dialects only through the veil of the 
literary Arabic used by their speakers But what of the dialects themselves? 
Many features discussed in this book suggest that the Hijazi dialect was not 
pure West-Arabian, but had undergone a profound influence of Arabic 
dialects such as those on which Classical Arabic was founded. This influence 
is more strongly discernible in the Hudhail dialect, but even in the Yemenite 
dialects it is not completely absent. What we have is, therefore, West- 
ArSbian in course of dissolution, with forms rapidly succeeding each other in 
ever closer approximation to Arabic* In fact the literary Arabic employed by 
Muhammad and the vernacular of Mecca and Medina seem to have been 
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merely different stages in the transition from West-Arabian to Arabic. It is 
not unlikely that there were also individual variations in the degree to which 
Arabic forms were accepted. For all these reasons we are well entitled to 
believe that full-fledged West-Arabian was much more distinct from 
Arabic, since even its broken-down remnants, visible only through mistakes 
made in the use of Arabic, still betray such deep-going differences. We are 
approximately in the position of a linguist who would attempt to recon¬ 
struct the character of German from the mistakes made in the use of 
English by semi-educated speakers of hybrid Pennsylvania ‘Dutch’. 



Chapter 2 

THE ARAB PHILOLOGISTS AND THE DIALECTS 

a Since our investigation is in the first line based upon information 
collected from the works of Arab philologists, we should try to gam some 
insight into their methods and attitudes with regard to the non-htcrary 
dialects. This will, among other things, show us how far we can trust them 

da b Above all wc must fully realize that to the Arab philologist the record¬ 
ing of dialect data was a sideline, something that did not form par of his 
proper business of codifying the laws of the Classical language. At best he 
would exhibit them to impress readers with his learning, a wo 
use them to prove some point utterly unconnected with them. Neither 
approach made for exactitude. There were many further fi¬ 

liation of dialect data, which will be discussed in the folU.vvinK paragraphs. 

c Several early philologists wrote works under the name kitah - 

or the like. None of those mentioned in the bibliographies has so far come to 
light so that we cannot say whether they were works on dialects or collec¬ 
tions of rare words. The following are the titles known to me. in rough 

by Yunus b. Habib (d. .52/769 or 182/798), cf. Pihrist 

ed. Fliigel, p. 42. 

2 Id. by Farra’ (d. 207/822), cf. Fthrut, p. 67. 

3 id. by ’Abu ‘Ubaida Ma‘mar b. MuthannS (d. 210/825), cf. tbid. p. 54. 

4. Id. by ’Abu Zaid al-’AnsSri (d. 214/829), cf. ibtd.p. 55. 

5. Kitdb lughdt al-Qur'dn, by the same, cf. Fliigel, Die grammatischen 

S t ^Kitdblllughdt, by ’Asma‘1 (d. 216/831), cf^ajji Khalifa, v, 143. 

7. Id., by Ibn Duraid (223/837-321/933), cf. Fliigel, P- 1l03 - 

8 . Id., by ‘Abdallah or ‘Umar az-Za‘farSni or ad-Dumi, cf. Fthrut, , p. S4, 
Yaqut, ’irshad, vi, 47. The author, whose name shows him to have been a 
native of Arabia, lived in the first half of the fourth/tenth century. Ibn 

an-Nadim calls him‘of recent date’. 

9 Id., by Ibn Barri (d. 582/1187), quoted LisSn, xx, 194. The quotation 
does not refer to dialect matter. 

10. Kitdb as-sababfi hafr lughdt al-'arab ‘Reasons for therestnct.on of the 
Arabic dialects (or vocabulary?)', by Husain b. Muhadhdhab al-M.sr. 
(before 650/1252), cf. SuyujI, Bughyat al-wu‘3t, p. 236, from the Mug ri 

11 (?). A kitdb al-lughdt is mentioned by Ibn KhSlawaih (d. 370/980) in 
his KitSb Laisa, ed. Shinqiti, p. 42. # 


• • 
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d 12. We possess only one monograph on dialects. This is a treatise 
ascribed to ’Abu ‘Ubaid Qasim b. SallSm al-Herewi (d. 223/838), entitled 
Risala fi md toarada fi l-qur'dni min lughati 1-qabdHli ‘Treatise on dialect 
words in the Koran’. The work was published on the margin of the litho¬ 
graphed edition of Dirfni's Taisir f! ‘ilm at-tafsir (Cairo 1310), and reprinted 
on the margin of the Tafsir al-Jalalain (Cairo 1356). Suyufr in his Ttqto 
(p. 310), quotes extensively from a monograph (ta*lif mufrad 1 ) of ’Abu 
‘Ubaid on this subject. The quotations are largely identical with the material 
of our Risala, but are arranged by dialects, while in the Risala the items are 
in the order of the Koranic passages which they comment. Also, Suyujl 
quotes authorities, while the printed text never mentions any. Perhaps both 
the Risala and Suyuji’s quotations are drawn from a fuller work of our 


author. . 

e The data in the Risala differ from those we find in the lexica. The latter 

never seem to quote it by name, and only in very few cases give dialect 
provenience to the same words. Where they do, they tend to confirm the 
Risala. The Risala ascribes words to dialects that are never mentioned in 
other works. The most surprising of these is the language of the Jurhum, a 
tribe of the 'Arab al-Ba'ida, on the coast near Mecca. Remnants of that 
tribe were known to Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 146/763; quoted by ’Azraqi, 

> Akhbar Makka, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 54; cf. Noldeke, Funf Mu'allaqit, iii, 27, 
n. 2). It is thus possible that ’Abu <Ubaid, or his informant, still heard their 
language spoken. The dialect meanings recorded in the Risala hardly ever 
fit the passage they are supposed to elucidate, a circumstance which lends 
some verisimilitude to the information. It is probable that further material is 
to be found in ’Abu ‘Ubaid’s unpublished Gharib al-musannaf. 

f The authors of the monographs listed above were lexicographers; 
Farri’ a representative of the Kufan school. The grammarians of the Basrian 
school evinced little real interest in the dialects. Sibawaih mentions mainly 
such usages as were permissible in Arabic as he conceived it. He subjects 
these to the same qiyds method as any other material. Since the dialects as 
such meant nothing to him, he had no hesitation in reducing differences 
largely to a schematic opposition of Hijaz and Tamlm (which shows that he 
clearly realized the distinction between West-Arabian and Arabic). Most of 
the later grammarians had even less interest in the dialects, and omitted 
even some details which Sibawaihi noted. It was only the later eclectic and 
encyclopaedist grammarians, such as ’AstarSbadi (d. 683/1287) and Suyu*i 
(d 911/1505), who collected all dialect data they could find in order to 
achieve completeness. Ibn Malik (d. 686/1287) appears to have had some 
interest in dialects for their own sake. He mentions them frequently in the 
TashU, and even in the 'Alfiyya. Perhaps it had already become fashion to be 
expert in such linguistic curiosities. The commentators of Ibn MSlik Ibn 
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‘Aqil, ’Ushmuni, and Suyuti—arc valuable secondary sources who have 
preserved for us many data from lost works. One of these commentaries, the 
mammoth work of > Abu Hayyan, is recommended by Qalqashandl (d. 
821/1418) as the best source of information about the dialects (Subh 
al-Vsha, ii, 233). We may note in passing the curious fact that a knowledge 
of such things was considered of value for a civil servant. 2 

g The lexicographers were of course more interested in dialect words, 
and not only in those that occurred in poetry. On what principle they in¬ 
cluded such words, is impossible to make out. There certainly was no 
attempt at being systematic. Ibn Duraid and Nashwan had a particular 
delight in words of dialect origin, and included in their dictionaries especially 
many Yemenite words. Yet Ibn Duraid rarely gives any material for his own 
*Azdi dialect 3 . The commentators of Dhoan Hudhail did not consult living 
members of that tribe, which dwelt within easy reach of Mecca. The only 
more or less systematic presentation of a dialect which ever existed, the 
seventh volume of HamdSni’s IkUl , devoted to the Himyaritic language, has 
unfortunately been lost. Later lexicographers were not specifically interested 
in dialect matter. Even the Lis3n often omits such data from its quotations 
of earlier works. 

h Most of the dialect features treated in the grammars were those found 
in literary sources and considered fafih, correct and elegant Arabic. These 
were submitted to the same casuistic treatment as any other phenomena 
of the literary language and were hedged in by rules of an entirely artificial 
character. In some cases, as with the Ta’i dhti ‘which’ (§ 14 v) this gram¬ 
matical discussion led to the adoption of forms and constructions alien to 
the dialect from which the words came. Other features were included 
because they occurred in recognized poetry or in the Koran, and had 
somehow to be accounted for. In these cases the grammarians are often 
satisfied with the mere statement that ‘this is the author’s dialect’, or ‘this is 
according to the dialect of. .A third reason for quoting dialect usage was 
that it sometimes supported some theory about the character of a literary 
Arabic construction. 

i Once it was recognized that a form which did not conform to the rules 
of literary Arabic might be dialect, the temptation was at hand to seek here 
an easy explanation for anything for which one could not account by the 
rules one had made oneself. To give one example out of many: ’Andalusi 
(quoted by ’Astarabadi, Kafiya comm., ii, 117) believes to find in a verse 
kai meaning kaifa ‘how’. He adds: ‘either this is the dialect of the poet, or 
the -fa is dropped as a poetic license’. Any faint similarity to a known 
dialect peculiarity is exploited, without considering the probability of 
the author’s using that dialect. Thus phrases in the Diwin Hudhail are 
explained from the Tamim dialect, etc Even worse, ‘dialect words’ are freely 
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invented to justify some theological idea or simply to find a meaning to a 
Koranic phrase. Thus the letters ^ at the opening of Sura xxxvi are 
said to represent yd sin , said to mean ‘o man’ in the dialect of 'J’ayyi*, the 
letters aL in Sura xx, to mean ‘o man’ or ‘o thou* in the dialect of *Akk 
(BaidSwI, ii, 156; i, 591). The Greek loanword i iqBd ‘key’ is made into 
Yemenite dialect because it occurs in a line of poetry ascribed to ‘Tubba° 
(LisSn, iv, 368). 

k Borrowing from different dialects was proffered as an explanation for 
the 'afdad, the words with two (real or imaginary) opposite meanings. 
‘When a sound-complex ( harf) has two incompatible meanings it is absurd 
to believe that the Arabs should have used both simultaneously. These 
words were employed by one tribe with one meaning and by another with 
the second. Later on the tribes became acquainted with each other’s usage, 
and mutual borrowing ensued’ (Ibn al-’AnbSri, ’Addld, p. 7). It was only a 
step from this to the naive attitude expressed by J Abu ‘Amr b. al-'AlS* 
(d. 154/771), one of the founders of the Basrian school. Asked by the father 
of the traditionist Ibn Naufal whether he accepted every usage of the 
Bedouins as good Arabic, he replied in the negative, and declared: ‘I follow 
the majority and call everything that contradicts my own view (m d khdlafani) 
dialect’ (SuyutI, Muzhir, i, III, from ZubaidI, TabaqSt an-nahwiyyin). We 
need not take the ‘majority’ criterion too seriously, as several usages current 
among the majority of desert Arabs, such as the taltala (§ 6 i) were rejected 
by the grammarians. 

1 Apart from pure inventions of this kind, the tendency to account for 
existing alternative constructions of Classical Arabic by means of dialects 
led often to an unwarranted sharpening of differentiations. If a construction, 
which was for any reason in discord with grammatical theory, could be 
found in a dialect, or in texts by members of a tribe, it was often simply 
declared a dialect usage. An instance of this is the use of a predicate with 
generic la, which because of its occurrence in the Koran was declared a 
Hijaz dialect construction. From this the further conclusion was drawn that 
it was used nowhere else, and when it was found in a poem by Hitim TS’i, 
that poet had ‘abandoned his own dialect’ (§ 13 q). The basic cause of such 
confusions is the lack of a clear conception of the relation between Classical 
Arabic and the dialects, cf. the next chapter. 

m A fertile source of confusion is the homonymy of the word lugha. This 
can mean 1. speech in general, 2. ordinary usage, as opposed to technical 
language ( istilah ), 3. the Classical Arabic language, 4. lexicography, as 
opposed to grammar and syntax, 5. a word, 6. a permissible alternative 
expression, 7. a dialect, 8. a provincialism or dialect expression. Often an 
earlier writer might say that a form was lugha ft ‘an alternative form for .. 
a later author, quoting him, would substitute ft ba'fi l-lughdt ‘in some dialect’, 
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or vice versa. The restrictions placed by some writers on the use of lugha do 
not make matters any clearer. E.g., ’Astarabadi (Kafiya comm., ii, 31) in 
discussing huld*i for ha'ula'i, says: ‘it is’not a lugha, but a shortened form of 
hd'uld'f. Apparently lugha does not mean a dialect form in this context, but 
a form which cannot be derived from the normal one by simple phonetic 
substitution. This is certainly not the usage generally followed. 

n It is no wonder that some philologists lost sight of the fact that a 
dialect is connected with an ethnic group. In Suyuti’s Jam* al-jawftmi* (i, 37) 
we find the following passage: ‘Some say that the treatment of diptote 
nouns in prose as triptotes is the usage of the dialect of some Arabs. This 
view originated with *Akhfash, who said that it was the dialect of the poets, 
because by employing this as a poetic license they became so used to it that it 
became current in their everyday speech.’ One came even to talk of dialects 
of Basra and Kufa, meaning the forms approved by Basrian and Kufan 
grammarians (Kofler, WZKM, xlviii, 264). But those who realized more 
clearly the implication of the term dialect were not always right in applying 
it. Discussing Farra’s view that mundhu is composed of min and the relative 
dhu, Ibn Ya‘ish objects: all Arabs use mundhu, but only the Tayyi* have 
dhu. How can a word which all use have an element restricted to one 
tribal dialect? (p. 1103). In spite of his logic, he was wrong, cf. § 13 pp. 

o A certain amount of our data on the dialects consists of the type of 
linguistic oddities people like to attribute to their neighbours. While they 
contain a core of truth, they are no doubt often exaggerated and misinter¬ 
preted, like the popular versions of Welsh ll or the French belief that Ger¬ 
mans say p for b and vice versa. Many dialects were known popularly by 
nicknames taken from some striking feature, such as ghamghama, ‘ aj'qja, 

* ajrafiyya , rutta , etc. (cf. § 3 / and the index). Most of these, when analysed, 
mean no more than ‘shouting’, ‘bellowing’, ‘moaning’, ‘talking gibberish’, or 
similar kindly epithets (just as in Germany every region is accused by others 
of ‘singing’). This was not good enough for the philologists, who sought to 
narrow these vague terms down to some tangible grammatical detail. 
Either they identified the name with some well-known dialect feature or, 
where no suitable feature was known, they more or less invented one. The 
< an < ana of Tamim was made to refer to the fact that that tribe said *an for 
*an; therefore the t aj t aja of Quda*a and Tayyi* must mean that they said Uj 
for *t (§ 14 m). These terms became the stock-in-trade of the popular 
grammarian, and the whole approach to the dialects was centred around 
them. A good account of the traditional values attributed to these names is 
to be found in the article Al-lughdt zoal-lathaghdt by Pere Anastase in 
Mashriq, vi, 529-536, 589-93. 

p There were thus at the very source of the material with which we have 
to deal many causes that tended to falsify and distort the data. Subsequent 
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tradition, consisting in the copying of statements by each writer from his 
predecessors, is also responsible for a good deal of uncertainty in our 
knowledge of the dialects. On some occasions we find authors flatly con¬ 
tradicting each other, both in the description of the phenomena and in their 
attribution to specific tribes. Names of tribes that were similar in spelling or 
sound often gave rise to confusion, especially as they seem to have meant 
very little to even the early philologists. Freytag (Einfuhrung, p. 76) lists 
features of the J Azd and *Asad dialects under one heading. Other confusions 
that I have found occasionally arc Hudhail and Han?ala (section of Tamlm), 
Tamim and Yaman. Such mistakes are not too frequent and can mostly be 
easily discovered. 

q Much more disturbing than this is for our purposes the tendency to 
substitute a larger tribal grouping for a smaller one. Thus we often find the- 
names of sections of Tamlm, whose dialects seem to have differed rather 
strongly, replaced by Tamim; or Kinana, KhuzS'a, Medina, the ‘Aliya, etc. 
by Hijaz. This is particularly annoying when such larger groupings cut 
across important dialect boundaries, as in the case of Qais, which confedera¬ 
tion included speakers of Western and Eastern dialects. An absurd case is 
the use of ‘Yemenite dialect’ for tribes in various parts of Arabia who claimed 
a ‘Yemenite’ genealogy. The most frequent method is to group Western 
usages under Hijaz and Eastern ones under Tamim. This was already 
largely done by Sibawaihi. Suyuji names the chapter of his Muzhir which 
deals with the dialects (ii, 175-8): ‘Differences between the dialects of Hijaz 
and Tamim’, although in his other works he is not prone to this schematiza- 
tion. When one of the two type-dialects differed from Classical Arabic, the 
Classical form was often simply attributed to the other. Because md with the 
predicate in the accusative is Hijazi, via with the nominative is called md 
Tamimiyya (Ibn Malik, Tashil, f. 22 a). Because the Tamlm inflected 
halumma (§ 12 #), the uninflected halumma is made Hijazi dialect 
(’Astarabfldi, Kafiya comm., ii, 72). 

r While realizing all these sources of error, and applying due criticism to 
the information supplied by Arab sources, we must also beware of falling 
into the opposite error of believing that the data arc worthless. I hope to 
have shown in this book that on the whole they fit into a coherent system of 
geographical distribution. One must above all beware of rejecting a form 
because it is unique. Often the seemingly absurd turns out to be well- 
founded. D. H. Muller in 1877 (Stidarabische Studien, p. 21) rejected the 
‘Himyaritic’ du ‘not’ as *im Semitischen undenkbar’, while in fact it is one 
of the best-authenticated features of southern Yemenite (cf. § 4 bb). There 
is no doubt that we are in possession of a solid body of data derived from 
observation. It remains to review the nature and provenience of these 
data. 
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s Many of our statements are framed in such a way as to imply personal 
contact with dialect speakers. Phrases such as ‘I heard a man of the . .. 
tribe say’, ‘I was told by a man of the ... tribe that such-and-such was their 
usage’, recur constantly. Often precise details are given about the informant’s 
age, etc., or about the circumstances of meeting. An instructive example is 
the following: °Abu ‘Ubaid (d. 223/838) reports from al-Hasan: we did not 
know what al-ara'ik meant until we met a man from Yemen who told us 
that his countrymen used the word *arika to denote the canopy under 
which the bridal bed is erected’ (SuyufT, *ItqiSn, p. 310). Another interesting 
story is that of > Ahu ‘Amr (d. 154/771) settling a point of dispute by sending 
out two emissaries to test the reactions ( laqquna ) of a Hija/.t anil a Tanunu to 
a certain construction. Each insists on his own dialect usage and cannot be 
brought by any means to admit that of the other (Ibn Ilisham, MughnT, i, 
227). This story actually is suspect, not only because it presupposes that 
bedouins in the second century still spoke pure dialect, but also because 
it savours too much of the idea that ‘a bedouin cannot make his tongue 
utter a faulty expression’ (Khizana, ii, 130). We must confess the same 
hesitation with regard to the dictum of Jarmi (d. 225/840): ‘I started 
out from the moat of Kufa and travelled all the way to Mecca, but I 
never heard anyone use other than the accusative in the construction 
idrib *ayyahum 1 afdalu ‘strike whichever of them is the most excellent’ 
(‘AstarabSdi, Kafiya comm., ii, 57). 4 This presupposes the general use 
of the case endings in the late second century. There is little reason to 
believe that these sayings do not derive from the persons to whom they 
are attributed, or that they were not uttered with full sincerity. They 
illustrate a point which is very important to our subject: that the tendency 
to self-deception on linguistic matters was no less strong among ninth- 
century Arabs than it is among present-day literary men and schoolmasters 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

t Much of the information on dialects was probably not collected in the 
desert, but in the cities of Iraq from bedouins who lived there, and were 
attached to the grammatical schools. Flugcl (Grammatische Schulen, p. 45 
seq.) gives a list of such ‘native assistants', most of them hailing from 
Eastern tribes. The eagerness with which new arrivals from the desert were 
met suggests that most of them soon lost their contact with living bedouin 
speech (cf. Goldziher, JRAS, 1897, p. 326, note 1). These bedouins had a 
reputation of providing, against suitable payment, any ‘information’ their 
interlocutors desired (cf. Ibn Hisham, Mughni, i, 81; Taha Husain, Al-’adab 
al-jahill, p. 180). They would of course be particularly unreliable on matters 
pertaining to dialects other than their own. It must be pointed out that 
names of such bedouin informants hardly, if ever, appear in our data; but 
they also are almost never mentioned in connection with Classical Arabic 
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matters. It was obviously not required of the philologist to specify his 
‘native’ source (cf. also § 3 s). 

u Another source never mentioned, but probably of considerable im¬ 
portance, were the traditions current in Arab families about their ancestral 
speech, the linguistic peculiarities of aged relatives, and expressions current 
in noble families proud of their tribal ancestry. Obviously this was not a very 
reliable source of information, as the individuals concerned were under the 
influence of the koine spoken around them. It may, however, have contri¬ 
buted towards throwing into relief the more salient features of the dialects. 

v It would be difficult, if not impossible, to discover why the philologists 
recorded just those dialect features they did. There is certainly no system in 
it. They never considered dialects as forms of speech in their own right, but 
as collections of curious deviations from the literary language. All their data 
are measured on Classical Arabic, and we can often see quite clearly that 
they failed to see anything that did not fall within the categories of that 
idiom. But even if we grant this limitation, there is still a large amount of 
dialect forms and usages of which we learn in an indirect way, which must 
have struck the ear of any Arabic speaker and yet were not recorded. An 
instructive example is the casual and misleading way in which an important 
difference like the Himyaritic -ku for the first person sing, of the perfect is 
mentioned—in a lexicon; the grammars never say a word about it (§ 5 r). 
Perhaps one reason is that Arab philologists were not really interested in 
what we should call accidence, a discipline which was covered adequately 
neither by §arf nor by nahxo. The net result is that we have a great deal of 
information on minor points of dialect usage, but get only occasional 
glimpses of the basic forms. We cannot reconstruct the complete paradigm 
of any tense in any dialect; we can hardly say with certainty what a complete 
word may have sounded like. The few glimpses we obtain prove that there 
were profound differences, the full nature of which will probably never be 
revealed to us. 

w It cannot be strongly enough stressed that we do not possess a single 
sentence in genuine dialect, apart from the Himyaritic material. The ex¬ 
amples we find in our sources arc no doubt in many cases constructed by the 
grammarians, not taken from the mouth of dialect speakers. Where the 
sentences were quoted from actual speech, only the essential word or words 
were given in their original form and the rest remade according to the rules 
of literary Arabic. We must remember that it was often impossible for the 
Arabic script to express dialect sounds, just as it is inadequate to-day for 
writing the colloquials. This process of ‘normalizing’ was continued by the 
copyists. # 

x Apart from the examples of the philologists, we shall often have to deal 
with verses from poets and with the Koran. Both of these are indirect 
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sources that can only be used with great caution. They are literary Arabic 
texts in which dialect features only enter as unintentional deviations from 
the norm the authors set themselves. What wc get is not pure dialect but a 
compromise between dialect and Classical Arabic. Copyists and systematic 
correction by philologists have in both types of text served to obscure still 
further the character of the provincialisms in them. The dialect in these 
texts plays a very similar role to that of the Canaanite language in the Tell 
Amarna letters. The successful recovery of so many features of old Canaanite 
from those letters should give us courage in dealing with the Arabic material. 

y In the case of poetry there is the special problem of authenticity. It is 
not much good basing linguistic conclusions on a verse which was not 
written by a member of the tribe which the alleged poet represents. Perhaps 
one day our knowledge of the dialects and of the provincial variations of 
Classical Arabic will be sufficiently advanced to provide us with linguistic 
criteria for judging the authenticity of a line or a poem. At present we can 
accept material from poetry only as cumulative evidence, 6 and for that the 
necessary preliminary studies are still lacking. One wishes that every editor 
of early poetry would provide us with a careful study of his poet’s language 
as Schwarz has done in his edition of ‘Omar b. * Abl Rabi‘a. Such a study is 
not only of value to the advancement of Arabic linguistics as a whole, but 
would place the edition itself on a much sounder basis. The verses quoted in 
this volume, mostly the shawdhid used by the philologists themselves, are 
meant to serve as examples, not as evidence for the existence of the pheno¬ 
menon they illustrate. For that reason in most cases it does not matter much 
whether they arc genuine or not. 

z The philologists speak invariably of fixed dialect units. These are rarely 
localities (Mecca, Medina, Ta’iO or small tribal sections (these especially in 
the case of Tamlm and ’Asad), but mostly either large tribes or tribal 
confederations (Tamlm, Qais) or large and ill-defined regions (Yemen, 
Hijaz, Ncjd, Tihama). Clearly we cannot satisfy the basic demand of 
linguistic geography, which is to start with the locality as basis. Nor can we 
draw isoglosses for different features. The investigations of linguistic 
geography have shown that dialects as such hardly ever exist. Local speech 
varies from village to village, and only occasionally one finds bundles of 
isoglosses large enough to give the feeling of a linguistic boundary. The real 
linguistic unit of the bedouin Arab was the hayy , the group of families living 
together, often in closer contact with similar groups belonging to other 
tribes than with the rest of its own tribe. There is no definite proof that the 
tribe did constitute a linguistic unit. With regard to the larger geographical 
units, it is often certain that linguistic boundaries ran across them. Yet we 
cannot but accept the localization of our material as it is. Geographical 
linguistics in Arabia has the additional peculiarity that the linguistic unit 
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was not stationary, but moved often over quite large areas. The locations 
given on our maps are therefore merely schematic indications. Some of 
them are likely to be wrong even within the vague sense attached to them, as 
we have no real geography of tribal Arabia. 

aa We have fairly plentiful information only for three areas within 
Arabia: Hijaz (probably only the holy cities), Yemen, and Tamim. For other 
areas we have some information which permits us to recognize the general 
character of the dialects spoken there. For the rest of the dialects of the 
peninsula we have so little information that we must consider their language 
totally unknown (cf. map no. 2). Fortunately, the Wcst-Arabian dialects fall 
entirely within the first and second categories. The gaps are, however, 
painful enough. They include the Quda'a tribes, who were in closest 
contact with North-Semitic and cover the territory in which all proto- 
Arabic inscriptions were found, so that we obtain no help for the better 
understanding of these early documents. Worse than that, they include 
nearly the whole of those Central-Arabian dialects which perhaps were the 
basis of Classical Arabic. The lack of interest displayed in these is all the 
more astonishing as most of the important early poets hailed from this area. 
Two explanations offer themselves, one that in the second to fourth 
centuries it was not easy for townsmen to establish contact with bedouins in 
this most nomadic part of Arabia, the other that just because these dialects 
had produced Classical Arabic, their differences from it were not sufficiently 
striking to attract notice. 


NOTES 

1 I correct in the text of the ‘ItqSn 'akhrajahu for ’ akhraja. Without this emendation 
the text seems to make little sense. 

1 Owing to the troubled times, I have not been able to see this work. 

' Ibn Duraid, who lived in Basra, perhaps did not know the ’Azd dialect at all, but 
drew his information from the Yemenites with whom he associated. 

VWe naturally hesitate to accept statements such as 'ni'ma and bi'sa take the 
feminine t in all dialects’ (SuyOp', Bahja^p. 81), and the like. 

* I.e. the more frequently a usage recurs in the work of a poet, the less likely its 
appearance is to be due to accident or forgery. 


Chapter 3 

VIEWS ON THE ORIGINS OF CLASSICAL ARABIC 

Owing mainly to our scanty knowledge of the ancient dialects, all views on 
the relations between them and Classical Arabic are guesses or working 
hypotheses. Ndldeke (Beitriigc, p. 1-14 and Semit. Sprachen, 2nd ed., 
pp. 54-5) thought that differences between dialects spoken in the main part of 
Arabia (Hijaz, Najd, and the Euphrates region) were small, and the literary 
language based upon all of them equally. Guidi (Misc. ling. G. Ascoli, 
Torino 1901, p. 323) believed Classical Arabic to be a mixture of dialects 
spoken in Najd and adjoining regions, but not identical with any one of 
them. Nallino (Scritti, vi, 188= Hilal, xxvi (1917) 47), who connected the 
rise of Classical Arabic with the kingdom of Kinda, thought it was the collo¬ 
quial of the Ma‘add tribes united in that state. Fischer (ZDMG, lix, 662, 
note 4) held similarly that Classical Arabic was identical with one particular 
dialect, but does not specify which. 1 Essentially the same is the view of 
Hartmann (OLZ, xii, 23). Vollers (Volkssprachc, p. 184) evolved the 
hypothesis that Classical Arabic was based on the speech of bedouins in 
Najd and Yamama, but much changed by the poets, while in the rest of 
Arabia quite a different language, the ancestor of the modern Hatjari 
colloquials, was spoken; that the Koran was composed in that popular 
Arabic and subsequently rewritten in Classical style. Brockelmann (GVG, 
i, 23), as Wetzstein and others before him, claims that Classical Arabic 
was never spoken in the form in which we know it; he does not discuss 
its relation to the dialects. Landbcrg (Prov. et Dictons, i, xxvii) says 
it was spoken ‘on nc sait quand’, but its grammatical form was largely 
due to the work of the poets. *Anis (Lahajat, p. 28) also denies that 
Classical Arabic was identical with any of the dialects. Mar^ais (quoted by 
Fleisch, Introduction p. 99) compares it with the artificial idiom of 
Homer. 

. b A question sometimes confused with, but really quite distinct from 
that of the origins of the Classical language is the role it played in the 
linguistic set-up of pre-Islamic Arabia. Here there is substantial agreement 
among European scholars that to most or all of those who employed it for 
writing poetry, Classical Arabic was to some extent a foreign idiom which 
had to be acquired. The situation among the ancient bedouins was in this 
respect just the same as among the Arabs of our own days, who compose 
their poetry in archaic and often extraneous dialects (cf. Socin, Diwan aus 
Zentralarabien, iii, 71; Doughty, Travels, ii, 27; etc.). In settled areas this 
language is often of a bedouin type (cf. Cantineau, Parlers, p. 4 note), 
exactly as it was in Hijaz at the time of Muhammad. 
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c There was just as substantial agreement among Moslem scholars, only 
that they held the opposite view. For them literary Arabic was identical with 
the spoken language of the bedouins. The nomad Arab was the final 
arbiter of correct Arabic. He could not speak wrong Arabic even if he had 
wanted to (cf. § 2 s). The less opportunity he had of acquiring a veneer of 
civilization the better. ‘The best speakers of Arabic are those deepest in the 
desert’ (*affahu l-'arabi * abarruhum ) says a proverb (Lisin, v, 119).* The 
philologist Farri* (d. 207/822) was rebuked by a bedouin for studying the 
language with the famous Yunus b. Habib when he could have done so 
much better in learning it from the > Asad bedouins who dwelt near his home 
town (NQldekc, Bcitrage, p. 5). 'Abu Qiliba al-Jarml avers that the most 
elegant speakers of Arabic he ever saw were some I.ISrith bedouins be met at 
Mecca (Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 434). The idea of bedouin fafdfya is made the 
subject of a literary genre in the i Amdli of 'Isma‘11 b. al-QSsim al-Qfill 
(d. 356/967). It seems that this view of the linguistic superiority of the 
bedouin was the corollary of the theory which attributed everything that was 
considered incorrect to the influence of foreign languages on the speech of 
the settled population. This was part of the general idealization of early 
Islamic society and corresponds to the romantic hankering after the primi¬ 
tive in other urban societies. To some extent it was justified by the rich 
speech of the bedouin and his natural rhetorical ability, and by the fact that a 
tradition of Classical Arabic poetry still continued among the tribes for 
some centuries, as is proved by the DiwSn of Hudhail. But there can be 
little doubt that the spoken language of the bedouin was different from the 
Classical idiom. It is hard to understand that the scholars never seem to have 
realized this. Perhaps they were able to abstract their minds from those 
bedouins with whom they came in contact and to concentrate on some ideal 
bedouin. 8 Even to-day the traveller in Arabia is told about tribes, some¬ 
where in the centre of the peninsula, who still speak the purest Classical 
Arabic. Whatever the reasons of this self-deception may have been, there is 
no doubt that the basic identity of Classical Arabic with the everyday speech 
of some Arabs was the guiding principle in the Arab scholar’s approach to 
this question. 

d With regard to the origin of Classical Arabic, the views of Arab scholars 
were as divided as those of the Europeans. If we present these views here in 
the form of a development, this must not be taken to imply that the various 
stages followed each other chronologically and that one opinion was 
abandoned as the other gained ground. I believe, though I have not enough 
material to prove it, that the three schools of thought described in the 
follbwing paragraphs did in fact succeed each other within the space of one 
or two generations during the third century of Islam. We learn about them 
from much later works, where the three points of view are given side by 
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side, without any attempt at decision, so that later authors seem to hold 
several opinions simultaneously. Each point of view was further developed 
and we find it expressed in a form which may not be identical with that 
which it had originally. 

e At first it seems to have been a commonplace that the literary idiom as 
used in the Koran contained elements of different dialects. ’Abu ‘Ubaid 
(d. 223/838), who in his Risala (cf. §2 d) made a collection of such dialect 
words, puts his view in the introduction to that work as follows: 'parts of the 
Koran were revealed in the dialect of Quraish, others in that of Iiudhail, 
others again in that of IlawSzin, in that of Yemen, etc. Some dialects have a 
greater share in the Koran than others' (quoted Suyuji, ’ItqSn, p. 110). 4 
’Abii Bakr al-Wftsitl gives in his Trshfid ft 1-qira’Jt al-‘ashr a list of fifty 
dialects and eight foreign languages which contributed to the vocabulary of 
the Koran (quoted Suyujl, Mtqln, p. 313).* Ibn ‘Abdalbarr (d. 463/1071) 
points out that some common features of the Koranic text, such as the 
preservation of hamza , contradict what we know of the Hijaz dialect 
(Suyutf, ibid.). Ibn an-Naqib considered this a proof for the uniqueness of 
the holy book (*i*jaz al-quriin): ‘Other books were revealed only in the 
language of the nation to whom they were addressed, while the Koran 
contains words from all Arabic dialects, and from Greek, Persian, and 
Ethiopic besides' (SuyufT, p. 316). 

f A slight twist is given to this idea in a statement ascribed to Ibn 
‘Abbas, in which he explains the seven 'ahruf in which the Koran is said to 
have been revealed as seven dialect versions, five of them in the dialects of 
the Vjftz Hawazin, one in that of Khuza‘a, and one in the Quraish dialect 
(Tabari, TafsTr, i, 22). Presumably the versions in the other dialects were 
lost and only that in the Quraish dialect preserved. In this way the statement 
really represents the third school of thought, that equating literary Arabic 
with the Quraish dialect. It may also be noted that all the dialects mentioned 
in Ibn ‘Abbas’s statement are Hijazl. 

g While these views were mostly expressed with reference to the Koran, 
they were no doubt held with regard to literary Arabic in gfeneral. Ibn Jinn! 
insists on the mixed character of Classical Arabic as the only rational ex¬ 
planation of alternative forms and irregularities in the correspondence of 
perfect and imperfect vocalizations (Kha$a’is, i, 379). A similar view was 
expressed by ’AnbSri with reference to the ’add§d (§ 2 k). In another pas¬ 
sage (i, 253), however, Ibn Jinn! claims that the differences between dialects 
did not go very far. They differed only in details (fun I*), not in essentials 
( y ufiH), and all dialect forms fit into the general grammatical system of the 
language (lahu min a l-qiydsi « vajhun). * 

h The popular idea of the origin of Classical Arabic among townsmen, 
however, seems to have been that it was identical with the dialect of one 
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tribe or a group of tribes. How little this was based on reality can be seen 
from the wide divergence of opinion as to the identity of that tribe. Nearly 
every tribe of the peninsula is said by some scholar to have been 'afsah 
al-'arab, ‘the best speakers of Arabic’. Perhaps, when we find an early 
scholar like ’Abu ‘Amr b. (d. 154/771) asserting this of the Upper 

Haw&rin and Lower Tamlm (Suyuji, ’Itqan, p. 109), he did not mean that 
they spoke the best Arabic, but that they were most expert in handling the 
language of poetry, using fafih in its original sense of ‘eloquent’. The same 
may be the meaning of the story (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 14) that the Prophet 
arranged an inter-tribal contest in recitation and found that the Tamim 
were most correct in the use of the case-endings ( 'a'rabu l-qaumi). As poets 
of that tribe played a prominent role in the literary movements of the first 
century, such a judgment would have been fairly correct about the year 100. 
The Thaqif of T9’if, who were reckoned among the Upper HawSzin, appear 
to have enjoyed a fairly general reputation forfaf&ha. This can only refer to 
their literary skill, as their spoken language must have been of a purely 
West-Arabian type. They were more urbanized than any of their neighbours 
(cf. Lammens, Ta’if, p. 181). The Caliph ‘OthmSn is said to have considered 
the ideal team for achieving a correct text a man of Hudhail dictating to a 
man of Thaqif (GQ, iii, 2, other version Ibn Faris, Sahibi, p. 28). That 
means that for the inventors of this story the Hudhail counted as models 
of correct literary usage and pronunciation, while the Thaqif were only 
recognized for their skill in handling the pen. Even this reputation of the 
Thaqif may have been artificially fostered for political reasons, so as to 
give wider currency to Hajjaj’s revision of the Koran (cf. Blachire, 
Introduction, p. 75). 

i In the case of the Hudhail, we can see how this reputation for literary 
correctness was later misunderstood as applying to the dialect. Muqaddasi 
(’Ahsan at-taqSsim, p. 97) says that ‘the dialect of Hudhail is the most 
correct among all Arabs. After this comes the language of the two (?) Nejd, 
then that of the remainder (sic) of Hijaz, except that of the ’Ahqaf, for their 
speech is savage’. This can hardly refer to Muqaddasi’s own time ( c . 
375/985). In view of the West-Arabian character of both the Hudhail and 
Hijaz dialects, it would at no time have been correct. Kofler (WZKM, 
xlvii, 64-5) gives a list of other tribes which were mentioned as ‘most 
eloquent of the Arabs’.® Among these we may call attention to the passage in 
LisSn (xvii, 225) where the palm, on the authority of ‘one of the learned’ is 
given to the Nasr Qu‘ain or Qu'ain Nasr. There were sections called 
Qu*ain both in ’Asad and Qais; neither of these seems to have been in any 
way remarkable. One suspects the name stands for the tribe Whatsitsname, 
and the statement is meant as a paroOy on those who searched Arabia for the 
source of linguistic infallibility. 
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k One of the strangest choices for the home of pure Arabic is the tribe 
of Jarm, on the coast north of Hijaz, which belonged to the Quda‘a 
confederacy. 7 In all probability these people spoke a dialect of a totally 
aberrant type, perhaps closer to ‘proto-Arabic’ than to the Arabic we know. 
They produced no poets of any fame and played no role in early Islamic 
history, thought they ‘produced’ some later grammarians. Perhaps they 
spoke a good Arabic because they had to learn it as a foreign language and 
therefore had no provincialisms. The linguistic superiority of the Jarm is 
the subject of an anecdote which is of some importance to our subject 
because it illustrates the rise of the dogma which equated the literary 
language with the Quraish dialect. 

1 This anecdote occurs in Mubarrad (Kamil, p. 364), Hariri (Durra, 
p. 114, cd. Thorbecke, p. 183), Zamakhshari (Mufa$$al, p. 156), and Ibn 
‘Abdi Rabbihi (‘Iqd, i, 294). The following is the oldest version, that of the 
Kamil: ‘One whom I do not count among our colleagues tells in the name of 
’Asma'i, who had it from Shu‘ba, who had it from Qatada, that Mu'&wiya 
asked one day “who are those that speak the most correct Arabic?” One of 
his courtiers rose and said: “The tribe which keeps away from the furatiyya 
of Iraq, keeps to the right of the kashkasha of Tamim and to the left of the 
kaskasa of Bakr, which does not have the ghamghama of Qu<ja*a, nor the 
tumtumaniyya of Himyar”. Mu‘8wiya then asked “and who are they?”, to 
which the courtier replied: “my own tribe, O Commander of the Faithful”. 
Asked “of which tribe are you then?”, he replied “I am of Jarm”. ’Afina*! 
adds: Jarm are among those who speak the most correct Arabic.’ So far the 
version in the Kamil. The other versions add other faults: the t an*ana of 
Tamim, the taltala of Bahra’, the rutta and lakhlakhSniyya of Iraq, the 
fashfasha of Taghlib, the tafajju* of Qais, and the * ajrafiyya of Qabba. 
Some of the peculiarities are assigned to different tribes in different versions. 

m The version of the Kimil contains at least one deviation from what 
must have been the original form of the story: the attribution of the 
ghamghama to Qu<Ja*a. In the Taj (ix, 6) it is attributed to Quraish (cf. also 
§ 10 o). The versions of our story as given in Durra and *Iqd go farther. 
They let the courtier reply ‘your tribe, O Commander of the Faithful, 
speaks the best Arabic*. It is thus made to conform with the dogma which in 
its most pointed form is reported by P£rc Anastase (Mashriq, vi, 529): lam 
yakun li-quraishin i atbun ft l-kaldmi , ‘Quraish had no flaw in their speech*. 

n The steps which led to this reasoning are fairly clear. The Prophet was 
*ummi , ‘illiterate’, 8 which to the Arab of later centuries was identical with 
ignorance of literary Arabic. It was, therefore, out of the question that he 
should have learnt it. Moreover, it would have been unworthy of the 
Prophet to have spoken any but the best Arabic, or to have taken over the 
language of anyone else, least of all the poets whom he despised. The theory 
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fitted in well with the tendency to ascribe to Mecca a leading position in the 
religious and literary life of Arabia before Islam. 

o Khalid b. Salama states it as a commonplace that the Koran is in the 
dialect of the Quraish (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 23). The same ’Abu Bakr al-WSsif! 
whom we have seen above (§ e) argue the mixed character of the Koranic 
vocabulary, is quoted as saying that there are only three words in the Koran 
that do not belong to the Quraish dialect,® otherwise the holy book is com¬ 
posed entirely in that dialect ‘because it is smooth and clear, while the speech 
of the Arabs (bedouins) is uncouth and full of unusual words’ (Suyuti, 
TtqSn, p. 314). > Abfl 1-Laith as-Samarqandl applies the dialect criterion to 
textual criticism: ‘When two different readings mean the same, Mohammed 
can have uttered only one of them, hut he permitted every tribe to read 
according to their own usage. If someone should ask "since you say he used 
only one variant, which one was it?”—we shall reply "the one that agrees 
with the dialect of Quraish” ’ fltqSn, p. 193). 

p Qalqashandi ($ubh al-Vsha, ii, 233) states this view in such a way as to 
bring out its ideological significance: ‘The Prophet spoke both in public and 
in private the language of Quraish and of the settled population of Hijaz’. 
The first caliphs are shown to us watching with jealous eyes lest the sacred 
text should lose its dialect character. Muhammad al- > Am!r (on MughnI, i, 
111) tells us that one day Ibn Mas‘ud was reciting the Koran in the presence 
of the caliph ‘Omar, and pronounced ‘attti for hattd (cf. § 8 o), according to 
his own Hudhail dialect. The caliph rebuked him sharply: ‘the Koran was 
not revealed in the Hudhail dialect, therefore teach the people according to 
the dialect of Quraish’. Such anecdotes are numerous. According to Ibn 
at-Tin (quoted by Suyuti, TtqSn, p. 140), ‘Othman’s reason for instituting 
his well-known revision of the sacred text was none other than that everyone 
recited it according to his own dialect; ‘he therefore had one copy made, 
arranged by Suras, in which the Quraish variants were selected as against 
the other dialects. To justify this step he pointed out that the Book had been 
revealed in that dialect.’ According to Abulfeda (Annales, i, 264) ‘Othman 
gave the following instructions: ‘If ye differ concerning any words in the 
Koran, write down the version which agrees with the dialect of Quraish, for 
in it the Koran was revealed’. 

q The reason why the dialect of Quraish became the literary language of 
all Arabs is most clearly expressed in a statement that seems to emanate 
, from Ibn Faris (d. 395/1005; Sahibi, p. 23) and is often quoted (here in the 
form it has in Nisaburi, Ghara’ib al-Qur’an, i, 20): ‘The Quraish had of all 
Arabs the best judgment in matters of accuracy in the choice of words; their 
speech flowed most easily, they had^the finest feeling for the language and 
the greatest facility in expressing their thoughts. From their mouths the 
classical language was recorded and their usage is the one to be followed. 
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Their idiom was adopted among the Arabs by the Qais, Tamlm, and ’Asad. 
These, therefore, are the principal sources of information. Their usage is to 
be relied upon in questions of lexicography, syntax, and accidence. Besides 
these, but to a lesser degree, the Hudhail, part of Kinlna, and part of Tayyi’ 
may be considered. No persons belonging to any other tribe must be used as 
sources of information. Under no circumstances is a settled Arab ever 
accepted as an authority on matters of correct speech.’ There is no need here 
to discuss the inner contradictions of this view. Other writers describe how 
this linguistic superiority of the Meccans arose from their frequent contacts 
with speakers of other dialects during the pilgrimages and the fairs of 
‘Uklz (summarized in SulaimSn Bustani, Tliyidhat Homcros mu'arraba, 
p. 109). This was the view generally held in the later middle ages and by 
modern Arabs. Its consistent application drove Taha Husain in his *Adab 
al-jdfnli to deny the existence of any prc-Islamic poetry by other than Hijazi 
poets. When Vollers developed at the Oriental Congress in 1905 a theory 
which contradicted this dogma, he was attacked by Moslem scholars as if he 
had decried the basic tenets of Islam (cf. Volkssprache, p. 3). Yet, as we have 
seen, quite different opinions were held by important Moslem authorities. 

r There seems to have been some opposition to this glorification of the 
Quraish dialect. As usual, it was clothed in the form of a hadith in which the 
Prophet says: 'and y afsahu l- < arabi baida y anni min Quraishin wa-nashd’tufi 
Bani Sa l din (Ibn Hishlm, Mughni, i, 105; Lisin, iv, 68). This, to my mind, 
bears only one translation: ‘I would have been the most eloquent of all 
Arabs, but for the fact that I was born in Quraish and grew up among the 
Banu Sa‘d’ or perhaps: ‘I am the most eloquent of the Arabs, though I 
was ..Ibn Hishlm ascribes to baida here the otherwise non-existing 
meaning ‘because’. 10 

s All these views were, however, held purely theoretically, and did not 
exert any influence on the day-to-day approach of scholars to linguistic 
questions. We never hear of any scholar who went to study Arabic in any of 
its supposed homes or tried to emend poetry according to Koranic usage. 
Even the respect for bedouin usage must be taken with a grain of salt. The 
‘native assistants’ of the schools were most probably professional rutvdt. It 
was the raw who transmitted literary Arabic usage from generation to 
generation. 11 Early philologists, such as Yunus and Khalil, clearly drew their 
information from the rutvdt , if they did not, as is quite likely, start their own 
career as rutvdt. The great achievement of the first generations of philologists 
was to combine and systematize the different local or tribal rdtet traditions 
and to harmonize them with the rather different type of literary Arabic used 
in the Koran and in the Imperial chancelleries. 

t Many of the statements discussed in the chapters dealing with the 
Hijazi dialect betray that the philologists, in spite of their theoretical 
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identification of Quraish dialect and literary Arabic, were quite aware of the 
distinction between the two. They had no hesitation in ascribing exceptional 
usages in the Koran to the Prophet’s dialect. If anything, they had a ten¬ 
dency to go too far with this convenient method. 

u I bn ’Abi Dawud (Jeffery, Materials, Arabic text, p. 32 seq.) transmits 
traditions according to which ‘Othman admitted that the Koran still con¬ 
tained some dialect traits ‘but the Arabs would soon put them right’. May 
we perhaps sec in the ‘Arabs’ the Najdi bedouins, the guardians of the 
poetical idiom, and in the dialect traits remnants of Hijazi provincialisms? 
In fact ‘the Arabs’ did put the Koran right, at least to some extent, through 
the influence of grammarians on the selection of reading variants. 


NOTES 

1 In the same note Fischer announced the impending publication of a lecture held 
some years earlier on the subject of dialects and Classical Arabic. He seems not to have 
carried out his intention. No article of this nature is listed in Plcssner’s bibliography of 
Fischer’s writings (Islamica, ii, 618-44). 

1 ’Anls (Lahnjat, p. 33) lists the tribes whose language was not admitted os evidence 
because of their contacts with the outside world: Qu^fi‘n, Taghlib, Namir, Bakr. Anis 
does not give his source. These tribes are indeed rarely mentioned in connection with 
dialect material, but the same applies to several large tribes in inner Arabia. 

1 How even the best-trained scholars can err in this respect, is illustrated by the 
amusing case of Comte de Landbcrg, who heard (or ‘remembered’ some years later he 
had heard) a girl of the Fahm tribe address him in the purest literary Arabic ‘mit alien 
Vokalfinessen’ (Critica Arabics, p. 56; cf. Snouck Hurgroi\je, Verspreidc Gcschriften, 
v, 129). 

4 It is of some significance that the dialects enumerated are all West-Arabinn. In the 
material of the Ris&la, West-Arabian dialects predominate. 

I The same author held also the opposite view (cf. § o below). 

• The reference to the Hflrith dialect is to be deleted (it refers to the story of ’AbQ 
QilAba mentioned in § e above). 

T Ibn Ya'Ish (p. 1246) implies that the Jarm mentioned here are not the QudA‘« 
tribe, but a section of T®yy>*- The existence of a Jarm within T*yyi\ by the way, opens 
some vistas to the origins of that tribe. 

• This is how the word was understood from early times. On its true meaning in the 
Koran, cf. Blachdre, Introduction, p. 8. 

• The words are: yunghiduna (xvii, 53/51), muqit (iv, 87/85), and xharrid (viii, 
59/58). 

*• One can also take wa-nasha'tu in the sense of Ja-qad nasha'tu : ‘I speak the best 
Arabic, for though I was born in Quraish, yet I grew up among the Sa‘d’. The view that 
Muhammad was sent to the Sa'd in order to improve his Arabic is expressed by Ibn 
HishSm. Perhaps our story is drawn from the hadith preserved in the Nihfiya of Ibn 
Athir (ed. Cairo, i, 3) where Muhammad ascribes his ability to converse with ‘the 
Arabs’ to his stay with the Banfl Sa‘d. It is worth while noting that this hadith implies 
that such speech was almost unintelligible to the townsmen of Mecca. 

II Substantially the same view, that the poets preserved the knowledge of an older 
form of the language, is put forward by Landbcrg (Proverbes et Dictons, i, xxvii). 


Chapter 4 
YEMEN 


a The Yemen is the most clearly defined of all regions of Arabia. Its 
inhabitants differ from those of the rest of the peninsula in their physical 
type as well as in their social structure. In Early Islamic times two further 
factors contributed to make them feel different. The memory of the great 
South-Arabian culture was still vivid, its monuments were still standing; 
and some part of the population still spoke a language markedly different 
from Arabic, called Himyaritic, 1 which was popularly believed to be identical 
with the language of the inscriptions of the ancient kings. A great national 
pride inspired the Yemenite antiquarians and philologists of the third and 
fourth centuries to record the peculiar words and expressions current 
among their compatriots. We are thus, at least from the lexicographical 
aspect, better informed about the Yemenite than about any other dialect. 
Moreover, the population of the country appears to have changed little since 
the seventh century, so that we can often use features of present-day Yemen¬ 
ite colloquials to elucidate the scanty data of the grammarians. Though far 
from complete, the information contained in the works of the Comte de 
Landberg, of Goitein, Mittwoch, and Rossi, gives us a clearer picture of 
the speech of the Yemen than we possess of any other peninsular colloquial. 

b The continuity of linguistic development and the attention the dialect 
received from the philologists have also certain disadvantages for us. On the 
whole it is not possible for us to decide whether any particular piece of 
information refers to the time of the writer who gives it or to an earlier time. 
Our sources tend to treat the language of the province as a unit, and often 
quote as lughal *ahl al-Yaman features that arc elsewhere specified as 
peculiar to Northern Yemenite dialects or to Himyaritic. It is hardly more 
helpful if some word or form is referred to ‘some Yemenites’ (ba'4 *ahl 
al- Yamati). We can for the moment do nothing but treat all data for which 
we possess no more detailed localization as referring to the Yemenite dialect 
as a whole. In fact there is nothing to prove that there ever were any 
features which marked all dialects in the province as against those outside, 
or in other words, that there ever existed a Yemenite dialect. The little we 
know of the Northern Yemenite dialects rather tends to suggest that there 
was a continuous chain of dialects from south to north, without any clear 
dividing line between Yemen and Hijaz. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
some of the material treated in this chapter belongs really into the three next 
chapters, Himyar, *Azd, and Northerq Yemen. 

c With the exception of features expressly described as Himyaritic, our 
data for the Yemen betray little survival of South-Arabian forms. This seems 
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to indicate that the pre-Arab substrate was very slight in the Arabic-speaking 
districts. However, there is generally a paucity of grammatical, as compared 
with lexicographical data. The Yemenite words we find in the dictionaries 
are mostly of a very specialized and local character and hardly touch the 
sphere of the basic vocabulary. All this points to the conclusion that the 
philologists record for us the ‘literary’ Arabic as used by Yemenites, not 
their local dialects. It is not impossible that these latter ones contained more 
South-Arabian features. 

d Though vocabulary does not fall within the purview of this volume, we 
may mention here a small number of words common to the Yemenite or 
‘Himyariuc* dialect and to North-West-Scmitic, because they may throw 
light on the position of the dialect within the Semitic family. Some of these 
words may be loans from South-Arabian, especially those referring to 
activities of settled life. Others, however, may be common West-Arabian 
words which fell out of use in the speech of the Hijaz. Perhaps, if we knew 
more of the Jayyi* dialect, we might find some of these words there. The 
Hebrew aspect of these equations has been treated more fully in the 
Hebrew Melilah, ii, 252-55 (Manchester, 1946). 

1. >aim ‘devil' (shaitdn) (cf. Tabari, Tirikh, i, 1040), Hebrew *imm 
‘prehistoric giants’ (Deut., ii, 10), * dyom ‘gigantic’, i imdh terror, Baby¬ 
lonian umu ‘dragon’ (for the last cf. Hommel, Ethnologic, p. 665, note 4). In 
South-Arabian as n. pr., CIH 434, line 10. 

2. ba'l ‘lord’ (Baidiwi, ii, 177; »Abu ‘Ubaid, Risila, p. 155), cf. Hebrew 
ba*al and cognates, also common in S.-Ar. and in Mehri (cf. Mordtmann, 
Himyar., Inschr., p. 61), as well as in Ethiopic. In this sense the 
word may have been borrowed by Muhammad from South-Arabian 
(Koran, xxxvii, 125, Meccan, second period), but in the more frequent 
meaning of‘husband’ (e.g., xi, 72) it occurs also in poetry (e.g., the ‘Uqaili 
Majnun Laili, NOldeke, Delectus, p. 6), and is perhaps a direct loan from 
North-Semitic. 

3. tilm ‘furrow’ (Nashwin, Extr., p. 14), Hebrew telem, Eth. telm, as 
against Arabic talam (Targumic Aramaic tlamd). 

4. jafn ‘vine’ (’Azharl, quoted Taj, ix, 162), Hebrew gephen and cognates, 

also S.-Ar. 

5. jaihal, mijhal ‘stick for raking coals’ (Ibn Duraid, Jamhara, iii, 357; 
Lisan, xiii, 138), perhaps connected with Hebrew gaheleth ‘live coal’, a word 
without satisfactory etymology. 

6. hafab ‘firewood’ (Farri> in Lisin, i, 310, to explain Koran, xxi, 98), 
H<^?rew hafabh ‘chop wood’ (Is., x, 15). 

7. khabdlihi ‘woe for him’, said when mentioning a fault of one who died 
recently (Jamhara, i, 239), Aramaic (especially Western) hibhal ‘woe’ on 
tombstones, etc. 
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8. khashaf ‘thick clay’ (Jamhara, ii, 223), Biblical Aramaic hdsaph ; in 
other languages with fad. Particularly interesting, because the South-Sem. 
forms, Eth. fdheb ‘clay’, and perhaps also S.-Ar. fhf ‘throw up earthworks’, 
Arabic sahfa ‘dish’, show transposition in addition to the s, and h for kh. 

9. khasin 'a small axe’ (Jamhara, ii, 227), Syriac hiftnd, Ass. khafinnu* 

10. khalaq ‘luck’ (six times in Koran, only in Medinean suras) is said by 
’Abu < Ubaid (RisSla, p. 143) to mean ‘portion’ in the KinSna dialect; cf. 
Bibl. Aram, hdlaq, Hebrew heleq. As the phrase in Koran iii, 71/7 is identical 
with the Mishnaic Hebrew expression > in Idhem heleq ba-'oldm hab-bd\ the 
word, as used in the Koran, may be a loan from Jewish Aramaic. 

11. rakhima ‘have tender feelings towards’ (Jamhara, ii, 214), Hebrew 
rahem (Pi‘el) often used of parental love; S.-Ar. rkhm in the epithet of a 
god (CIH 40, line 5) also in Thamudic n. pr. mrkhmt. Perhaps the S.-Ar. 
rhmn and other forms of the root, which occur only in late inscriptions, are 
borrowed there from North-Semitic. 

12. raqada ‘to romp’ (Jamhara, ii, 253), Hebrew rdqadh and cognates. 

13. rakana ‘to incline’ (Koran, xvii, 76/74) is said by *Abu *Ubaid 
(RisSla, p. 148) to be KinSna dialect; Mishnaic Hebrew harken ‘incline one’s 
head’. 

14. shahaba ‘to hoe the ground’ (Jamhara, i, 223; Lisin, i, 467) may be 
connected with Hebrew sihdbhoth ‘rags’ (Jer., xxxviii, 11) and sdhabh ‘tear 
to pieces’ (ibid., xv, 3). We would thus have a root ihb ‘to tear’, different from 
shb ‘to drag’ (Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic). Then the two Hebrew words just 
quoted are written with Sdmekh by error (on similar cases in the Bible, cf. 
Gesenius, Grammar, § 6 A). 

15. tashabbafa ‘to be intertwined’ (Jamhara, i, 291), Hebrew mishbifdth 
‘intertwined gold-thread’. 

16. * ashatta (Koran, xxxviii, 22) and its verbal noun shatat, normally 
translated as ‘to transgress’, is derived by ’Abu ‘Ubaid (RisSla, p. 151) from 
shatta ‘to lie’ in the Khath'am dialect. Cf. perhaps Hebrew iate khdxdbh 
(Ps., xl, 5) and ietim (Hos., v, 2), usually translated as ‘turning aside’, which 
would thus mean ‘liars’. 

17. sauqam ‘sycamore’ (Jamhara, iii, 42), Chr. Pal. Aram, shoqmd , 
Hebrew plur. shiqmim. 

18. fitiya ‘to be soiled’, of clothes (Jamhara, i, 182), Hebrew btghddfum 
fd'im ‘filthy garments’ (Zech., iii, 3). In Arabic, with transposition, ivasfa. 

19. taffdl ‘dry mud’ (Jamhara, iii, 110), Jew. Aram, tiphel ‘to smear 1 . 

20. fPr ‘pillar’ (Jamhara, ii, 379), Mishn. Hebrew fir ‘door-hinge’, S.-Ar. 

tfwr (RES. 2965, line 1, etc.). _ 

21. ya'zubu ‘is hidden (?)’ (Koran, % x, 62/61) is said by *Abu ‘Ubaid 
(Ris., p. 147) to mean ‘to leave’ in the KinSna dialect. Cf. Hebrew i dxabh 
‘to leave’, and cognates. (For Arabic cf. also Yahuda, ZAss., xvi, 250-8). 
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22. ( aziqa ‘plain* (Jamhara, iii, 6) is perhaps connected with the name of 
the town c dziqdh on the edge of the Judaean plain. Perhaps also '■axxiq 
(Is., v, 2) means ‘to level’. 

23. qafakha 'to strike in the neck’ (Jamhara, ii, 236), Mishn. Hebrew 
qaphah ‘to strike on the head’. 

24. kurkur ‘deep river gorge’ (Jamhara, i, 147), cf. perhaps Hebrew 
kikkar ha-yarden , usually explained as ‘(round) plain of the Jordan’. 

25. mdriyyun ‘lord’ in Himyaritic (Nashwin, Extr., p. 100), Bibl. Aram. 
mdri\ S.-Ar. mr\ Arabic (i)mru’ ‘man’, etc., differs both in form and 
meaning. 3 

26. tanassama 'to breathe’ (Jamhara, iii, 52), Hebrew ndsham and cog¬ 
nates. In Arabic ‘to blow’. 

27. tvathaba ‘to sit’ in Himyaritic (NashwSn, Extr., p. 113; Jamhara, i, 
205, etc., and in many other places), Hebrew ydshabh and cognates. In 
Arabic ‘to jump’. 

28. wahar ‘blaze of the sun’ (Jamhara, ii, 422), Mandaic ylhar ‘to shine’, 
Hebrew ydhir ‘proud’ (cf. Ndldeke, Neue Beitrage, p. 189). 

Although some agreements with North-Semitic against Classical Arabic 
can be produced for nearly every dialect, this list is too long to be taken as 
mere coincidence. As is well known, Ethiopic, too, agrees in some points of 
vocabulary with Hebrew against all other Semitic languages. As in so many 
other points, Western South-Semitic proves in its vocabulary closer to 
North-West Semitic than does the eastern branch of South-Semitic. 

e For the vowel sounds of the Yemenite dialects w r e possess only some 
scanty and ambiguous indirect evidence. > Itndla of long a seems to be rare in 
present-day Yemenite colloquials; according to Rossi, (RSO, xvii, 469) it 
does not occur south of San'S*. Rossi (ibid., 234) makes no mention of a 
becoming 6 anywhere in the Yemen. Such a change is however said to occur 
sporadically in the Hadramaut (Mordtmann, Siidar. Alt., p. 22, note I; 
Landberg, Arabica, v, 189, 206), in ‘Azzin (Landberg, Dathina, p. 295), 
Shahha (Jayakar, BRASB, 1902, p. 263), Oman (Reinhardt, p. 95, 115), and 
ZafSr (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii. 91). In the last-named region Rhodo- 
kanakis ascribes it, with good reason, to Shahari influence. We have no trace 
of a being pronounced as 6 in either Greek or Arabic transcriptions of 
ancient S.-Ar. names, nor (in spite of Ditlmann, Grammar, p. 147) does such 
a change occur in the Ethiopic family of languages. The modem South- 
Arabian languages, however, have this change quite regularly (Brockelmann, 
GVG, i, 142). As d regularly became o in Canaanite, Western Aramaic, 
and the Iiijaz dialect (see § 10 s and map No. 12), we might feel tempted to 
assume that it penetrated into Soutb-Arabian from West-Arabian. The link 
would have to be the old Yemenite dialect, and it is therefore of some 
i merest to know how d was sounded^ there. 
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f A great many names of the first Islamic centuries, and later still in the 
West, were formed with a suffix -Un. Kampffmeyer (ZDMG, liv, 634-40) 
adduces arguments to show that it was a peculiarly Yemenite mode of 
name-formation. Landberg (Dathina, p. 293 ff) suggests that -un was none 
but the South-Arabian definite article -an, which was pronounced -on by 
the Yemenite bearers of these names. In fact the form -an for the South- 
Arabian article -n is purely hypothetical. Kampffmeyer {be. cit., p. 649) 
thinks it was -un in the nominative, -in in the genitive, and -an in the ac¬ 
cusative, and to prove this he points to the existence of names with the 
endings -in and -an besides those with -Un. As Himyaritic had no trace of the 
old suffixed article it is rather improbable that these suffixes have anything 
to do with it, and they should rather be compared with the many Hebrew 
names ending in -on, some of which may be caritative (diminutive), with the 
Syriac diminutive suffixes -on and -in, and the hypocoristic -5 used with 
names in modern Syrian colloquial (* Abdo for 'Abdallah, etc.). 

g The absence of any express statement to the effect that long a had an 
o-like sound in Yemen is not a strong argument against assuming that it was 
so. The Arab philologists were curiously ineffective in phonetic matters. We 
shall see, when we come to deal with the same problem in the Hijaz, that 
apart from one isolated general statement our main indication consists in a 
special case where the pronunciation had affected the spelling, namely the 
words of the type haydtun, zakdtun, which were spelled in Koran MSS. 
hywt and zkwt. Ibn Jinn! (Sirr a?-$inJ*a, quoted Bravmann, Materialien, 
p. 35) says that haydtun and zakdtun were pronounced and ojS~ j in 
Yemen. Wc know definitely that in old tajwid these words, thus spelled, 
were pronounced hayotun, zakdtun, a fact which cannot have been unknown 
to Ibn JinnI, and we therefore suspect that he means the same sound in his 
statement about Yemen. Bravmann, however, reads hayawatun, zakawatun. 
Not having access to the Sirr, I cannot judge whether the vowels are found 
in MSS. If they are, this complicates the situation even more, as zakdtun is a 
foreign word, Aramaic zak{k)othd, and haydtun is strongly suspect of being 
one (cf. § 10 5 ). On the other hand, hayatoatu and zakawatu are thought to be 
the proto-Semitic forms of nouns of this type, and thus the question boils 
down to two separate problems: (a) was proto-Semitic -atva- preserved in 
Yemen or reduced to either a (as in Classical Arabic) or d\ (b) were those 
foreign words pronounced as in their original language, or were they (if we 
accept the first alternative in question (a)) adapted to an existing native 
pattern? 

h HamdSnl (Jazlra, p. 135) states that the Banu Harb, one of the bedouin 
tribes of southern Yemen, 'had ’imdla ip all their speech’. Does Hamdini 
mean to say that they, contrary to other inhabitants of the province, pro¬ 
nounced long a as x or the like? This would be interesting in that it would 
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imply that otherwise 'imSla was unknown in Yemen, and would thus lend 
some indirect support to the theory that a might have tended towards o. 
But HaradSni may have meant something else by *inUUa. 

i The sound corresponding to Classical Arabic jim in the Yemenite 
dialect is described as ‘between k and;’ (Jamhara, i, 5; Ibn Ya'ish, p. 1463). 
Ibn Firis ($5hibi, p. 25) says it was between q, k, and;. MuqaddasI (’Ahsan 
ar-taqSsim, p. 96, for Aden) describes the sound as kdf. Qlri (Al-manih 
al-fikriyya, p. 25) describes a sound mixed of k and ;, in which the tongue 
‘raises itself at the place where k is articulated’, which arises mostly in the 
neighbourhood of a harf mahmus. Bravmann, (Materialien, p. 49) argues 
from this that the description of the Yemenite sound cannot apply to a g, 
because a harf mahmOs is not voiced, and therefore the sound described by 
QSri must be a voiceless one. It is improbable, however, that the sound 
described by Qirl is in any way connected with the Yemenite one. The 
Yemenite sound must have been voiced, in any case. The description of it as 
‘between’; (as in English) and k probably means that it was articulated at a 
place between those two, that is that it was a pure palatal, j. Such a sound is 
still used in southern Yemen (Rossi, San’a, p. 2; RSO, xvii, 236). Rossi 
describes it as a squeezed (schiacciato) g, almost gy\ Maltzan (ZDMG, xxvii, 
244) as ‘softer than g ’. Cantineau (Parlers, p. 25 f) reports the same sound 
from the north-Arabian bedouin colloquials of the Ruwala, ‘Aneze, and 
Shammar. In all those colloquials j (which is a rather unstable sound) 
alternates freely with g (as in English go).* Some Yemenite dialects have 
only g (Landberg, Dathina, p. xiii), so has the colloquial of Oman (Rein¬ 
hardt, p. 4) and that of the ubiquitous Sl5b (Cantineau, Parlers, p. 26). This 
is, of course, the sound corresponding to jim in Modern South-Arabian and 
Ethiopic languages. Perhaps the statement of MuqaddasI (in which we 
should possibly read not iJ) refers to dialects of that type. The absence 
of any express comparison with Persian gdf is rather strange. 

k No mention is made in our sources of the weakening of t ain into 'alif, 
so common in present-day Yemenite colloquials, and in ancient times in 
the Tayyi’ dialect (cf. § 14 q). The same change occurs also in South- 
Arabian inscriptions from the Hadramaut (cf. Philby, JR AS, 1945, p. 128). 
As we shall see, the evidence for the Hijaz is also of a rather unobtrusive 
character, so that the silence of the philologists on the Yemen does not 
allow any conclusions to be drawn. 

1 We might draw some conclusions on the sound of < ain in the west and 
south from the statement that Yemen, > Azd, Hudhail, Medina, Sa*d ibn 
Bakr, and Qais said > antd for i a\td ‘to give’ (Nashwin, Extr., p. 104^ 
Zamakhshari, Fi’iq, p. 6; Lisin, xx, 206 t etc.; map No. 3). At first sight it 
appears as if *axn had somehow turned into n (or rather emphatic n) under 
the influence of /. This presupposes that *ain normally had a nasal element 
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in its articulation, which in certain contexts (e.g., immediately before some 
consonants) might remain the only mark of this phoneme. Such a nasal 
twang is quite audible with some Palestinian Arabs. In the Wadai colloquial 
in Central Africa nasalization of vowels is the only remnant of etymological 
<ain (Kampffmeyer, MSOS, ii, 2, p. 200). In Zaftr (southern Yemen) a 
vowel is nasalized if it comes between 'ain and n or m, though Rhodokanakis 
(Dhofar, ii, 89) did not hear any nasal timbre in the ( ain itself. Oriental Jews 
use a strongly nasalized '«« in Hebrew. In Western European Sephardic, 
the pharyngal element has been dropped, and the consonant is sounded like 
ng in king (Luzzatto, Gramm, ebraica, Padova 1853, p. 99; but cf. also 
Artom, Leshonenu, xv, 56). Bravmann (Materialien, p. 42), who thinks that 
the origin of *antd is purely phonetical, maintains that the nasal timbre was 
an inherent feature of the consonant from proto-Semitic times. However, 
further consideration suggests non-phonetic explanation of 'antd. To-day 
the form is used in Baghdad, Southern Iraq, the colloquial of Nablus in 
Palestine (Bauer, Palest. Arabisch, p. 7), and among the ‘Aneze in the 
Syrian desert (Wetzstcin, ZDMG, xxii, 74, line 2, and 80, line 4, cf. ibid., 
p. 114—but not reported by Cantineau). In Yemen itself only forms with 
<om are recorded: Central Yemen W ‘give’ (Goitein, Jemenica, No. 711), in 
the south ( ata (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 40), in Oman l ata ‘to bestow 
(Reinhardt, p. 244; ‘to give’ is fa). We must remember that only in Arabic 
the root ( ty is commonly used with the meaning ‘to give’. 5 Brockclmann 
(GVG, ii, 309, Note 1) observes that the peculiar construction of V/« with 
double accusative is due to its being a causative of *afd ‘to reach for . The 
latter verb occasionally is constructed with *ild (Suyufl, Sharh shawShid 
al-Mughnl, p. 41). It then corresponds to Hebrew natahyddho y rl ‘stretch 
one’s hand to’ = ‘to take’, which was contracted into Bibl. Heb. ndfal to 
lift’, Aramaic nltel The whole situation in Arabic suggests that here *anfd, 
the causative of natd, was the older word, which was in the East replaced by 
a new formation from *atd , the synonym of natd, perhaps after the meaning 
of natd had become too specialized. The connection of > a t td and Hebrew 
n&tah was first suggested by K. Vollers (ZDMG, xlix, 505). The new form 
took some time to advance into the Western area. The old 'antd still occurs 
in some hadith (cf. § 11 c) and in an utterance by a man of GhanI, a 
dialect which in other respects belongs to the Eastern group (Bakri, Mu jam, 
p. 540). Fell (ZDMG, liv, 235) argues that the root nty meant ‘to give rain’, 
which may be a further reflection of the old usage. No doubt the similarity in 
sound made it easier to replace y antd by y a c fd. A similar reason may be found 
for the substitution of the root mtw ‘to come’ for nty both in Aramaic and in 
tfihiopic. In Daniel, vii. 22 the Sep # tuagint translates mitd by IB69n;* in the 
Elephantine papyrus Cowley No. 28, line 3, mSta'ak means was given to 

thee’. In Ethiopic mat(t)azoa means ‘to offer’, in Amharic amatta ‘to give": 

• 
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Possibly mtto means ‘to give presents’ in CIH, 397, line 6-7. We might sec 
an occurence of the same meaning in the Arabic 'amt# ?-?ahra ‘give someone 
an animal to ride’, from which the otherwise inexplicable matiyya ‘mount’ is 
derived, originally ‘mount given (by a lord to his follower)’. Thus, a satis¬ 
factory etymological explanation for the relationship between 'ant# and 
VM can be given, and we can draw no inference as to the sound of ( ain. 

m In two roots we find alternation between dad and shin: ‘illaud ‘jackal’ 
(Jamhara, iii, 93) appears also as 'illaush (ibid., iii, 61). NashwSn (Extr., p. 107) 
gives both ntida and ndsha as ‘to carry’. All these forms are given as Yemenite. 
In early Arabic both <idd and shin were lateral sounds (Bravmann, Materia- 
lien, p. 53); </«'</ is still articulated laterally by some Koran readers 7 
(Gairdncr, Phonetics, p. 20, Note 4). Both are lateral sounds in modem 
South-Arabian languages (Jahn, Mehrisprache, p. 4-5; Leslau, Lexique 
Soqotri, p. 31), and 4tid in parts of Yemen (Landberg, Iladr., p. 637). The 
alternation would thus have been quite easy. Of course we must not con¬ 
clude from this that the contemporaries of Nashwan and Ibn Duraid still 
sounded the two consonants as laterals: the alternations might have been 
old-inherited or been due to dialect-mixture. 8 

n The Yemen is not included among the dialects in which hamsa had 
disappeared (cf. § 11 m). Yet the lexicographers record for the Yemen 
instances of the second and third form of verbs prima: hamzat® with w 
instead of hamsa , which can only be explained as wrong redcrivations from 
the imperfect: yu'dti>yuzodti, thence wutaitu ‘I obeyed’ for 'dtaitu (Taj, x, 
10) similarly wdhhadha ‘to reproach’ for 'dkhadha (Misbah, p. 14), wdkhd ‘to 
fraternize’ for *dkhd (Nashwan, Extr., p. 114), wdsd ‘to be generous’ for 
y dsd. The situation is analogous in present-day Yemen. On the one hand 
hamsa is clearly pronounced (Goitein, Jemenica, p. xii; Rossi, RSO, xvii, 
235), on the other hand its omission and replacement by glide-sounds like 
to and,y is very common (Goitein, ibid.). Rossi even cites forms like tzvakhkhar 
= ta'akhkhara, itfaxvtval=tafa* > ala, in which the original hamsa never came 
to stand between a and u, so that the to can be due only to the analogy of 
other forms where it arose through phonetic causes. 

o Ibn Duraid cites two cases in which Yemenite had fu'al or fu“dl for the 
adjective pattern fa'il: kubbar ‘old’ for kabir (Jamhara, i, 274; in Ishtiqiq, 
p. 254: kubdr) and kuthar ‘much’ for kathtr (IshitqSq, p. 40). Rtiiiika (ZS, 
x, 29) gives a list of cases where fu ( dl alternates with fa*U in Classical 
Arabic. I have checked these with the lexica, but found no reference to the 
Yemenite dialect. On the other hand nearly all the place names in that list 
which can be located will be found to belong to the West-Arabian area: 
Sulaim, Hijaz, Tayy*\ Oman, only a few in the Yemen. The form kubarTs 
still alive in the Meccan colloquial ’ kubdriyye ‘upper class’ (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekkanische Sprichworter, p. 5). The use of fu'al and fu e al in 
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West-Arabian is closely connected with that of the feminine fa < dU (on 
which cf. § 12 k), to which it forms a masculine. E.g., in the Mu'allaqa of 
the Westerner (‘Amirite) Labid, line 52, the masculine dog-name sukhdm 
appears by the side of the fern, kasdbi (skhym and skhmn are South-Arabian 
names, too). In Bukhari, Shuruf, § 15, one Meccan addresses another *« 
ghudaru ‘you traitor’, i .c.Ju'al is typical for vocative use, like/a'tfff. It may 
have kept some of its vocative force in (PWestern) names like ‘ Umaru , 
which to the Arab’s mind were ma'd&l, not in their normal pattern (cf. 
Wright, i, 245 C). 

p In the well-known anecdote about the Arab who misunderstood the 
Himyaritic wathaba (Ibn Paris, §3hibl, p. 22; Lisin, ii, 291, etc.) the king of 
Himyar is made to say laisa «indanS ‘arabiyyat ‘there is no Arabic among us’. 
It is further explained that in his language the feminine ending was not 
dropped in pause. This is not necessarily a reminiscence of South-Arabian, 
but an old feature of West-Arabian, also preserved in the Tayyi’ dialect in 
the far north. It is not possible to say whether it existed only in Himyaritic 
or also in other Yemenite dialects. 

q Muqaddasi (c. 375/985) heard in Aden rijlainuh ‘his two feet’, 
yadainuh ‘his two hands’ for the common colloquial rijlaih, etc. (’Ahsan 
at-taq&sim, p. 96). It may be nothing but analogical transfer of the from 
the absolute form, as is done in several colloquials in the sound masc. 
plural (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 452). The Aden dialect is described by 
Muqaddasi as muwallad ‘new-fangled’, by which he perhaps means that the 
inhabitants had but recently passed from South-Arabian to Arabic. Similar 
forms are used occasionally ‘by semi-educated people in Oman, Egypt, and 
Tlemsen (Brock., GVG, i, 456), and regularly at Baghdad and Mosul 
(Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 55), Zanzibar (Praetorius, ZDMG, xxxiv, 
222), and by the Slut in southern Syria (Cantineau, Parlers, p. 73). All these 
are colloquials which betray Yemenite influence in other respects. This 
should make us beware of lightly dismissing the form as a solecism. But for 
the remark of the non-philologist Muqaddasi we should know nothing of 
the connection of the colloquial forms with the Yemen. 

r The definite article of (he Yemenite dialect was prefixed (< a)m -.• The 
evidence for the existence of this article in old times has been marshalled 
by Landberg (Dathina, p 281-90) and Kampffmeyer (MSOS, iii, 2 p. 82) 
and need not be repeated here. It may be mentioned as a curiosum that in 
1866 Kremer (Sildarabische Sage, p. 34) could dismiss it as a mere figment of 
the philologists, based on a dim recollection of the South-Arabian mimation 
(ric; the mimation was, of course, the indefinite article). This form of the 
article was in the third century used right up to the northern boundary of 
Yemen (cf. HamdanT’s list, § 5 c). Nowadays it is still current in many local 
forms of the Yemenite colloquial, cf. the list of places in Rossi (RSO, xvii, 
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237), but often side by side with al- (Maltzan, ZDMG, xxvii, 245). In the 
Central Yemen it seems to have disappeared; no trace of it is found in the 
material of Goitein (Jemenica) and Mittwoch (Aus dem Jemen). Landberg 
(Dathina, p. 283) says that it is almost constantly employed in zawamil 
poetry, from which one might conclude that it belongs to the archaic 
language of poetry rather than to that of everyday life. In ZafSr the article 
al- is used, but it is assimilated before b,f , and m (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, 
ii, 110), which can only mean that the article was there formerly am- and the 
old assimilated forms were preserved in spite of the change (for a similar 
case cf. the remarks on y an mukhaffafa, § \3g). Outside the Yemen proper, 
am- is still used in Tihama (Glaser, Gcschichte und Geographic Arabiens, 
ii, 29), by bedouins at Mokha (Landberg, Dathina, p. 286), by the Murra, 
north-west of the Empty Quarter (Philby, Geogr. Journal, lxxxi, 10), and by 
some Central-African bedouins (Kampffmeyer). As we are told that the 
Tayyi* also used the am- as article, we have here another old West-Arabian 
feature which had been ousted from the Central West in the eighth century 
and is now in course of vanishing from the Yemen. We can expect little 
evidence for the early use of am- from non-Arab sources. Landberg 
(Dathina, p. 284) sees the article am- in classical transcriptions, such as 
Ambisama (Ptolemy, § 396) and Mariaba Baramalacum. He analyses the 
latter as Barr am-Malik, but Blau (ZDMG, xxv, 587), Sprenger (Alte 
Geographic Arabiens, p. 156), and Ndldekc (ZDMG, xxiii, 289) offer other 
explanations of the name. 

8 Since the am- article is common West-Arabian, there is no point in 
connecting it specifically with the forms of the article used in South- 
Arabian. It seems, however, to be related to the Lihyanic article, which is 
normally h- but before *< 2 / 1 /and l ain regularly appears as hti- (cf. Winnett, A 
study of Lihyanic, p. 16-18). There are also some instances of hn- before 
other initial consonants (Blake, JAOS, lxii, 117). 10 NashwSn (quoted Muller, 
Siidar. Stud., p. 18; Landberg, Dathina, p. 282) says that some Yemenites 
used an- instead of am-. Examples of this occur in Hamdanfs ‘Himyaritic 
inscriptions’, where they are all before velar, guttural, or emphatic con¬ 
sonants: 11 an-hulm ‘the dream’ (cf. § 5 h), an-qushm ‘fresh vegetables’, 
an-hind ‘India’ (Muller, op. cit., p. 22), an-sarif ‘silver’, an-tamim (ibid., 
p. 17). The sentence which Philby quotes from the Murra has rib * an-khdli. 
Admittedly the material is not sufficient to state any definite rule; neither 
can we see any evidence to the contrary in the cases where am-, not an-, 
appears before those types of consonant, since obviously the copyists knew 
nothing of the correct usage and ‘normalized’ spellings, as they no doubt did 
in the innumerable quotations from tlje Yemenite dialect with the aT 
article. Possibly the n before certain consonants was used only in part of the 
dialect area, as NashwSn asserts, while others used m throughout. This in 
D 
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itself, together with the fact that we can hardly explain the appearance of n 
before gutturals as assimilation, suggests that an- was the older form of the 
article, which for some reasons unknown to us was replaced by am- (as it 
was later on by al-), but for a while at least an- was preserved before con¬ 
sonants in contact with which it had taken on a certain velar or emphatic 
quality. This an- stands in the same relation to the Lihyanic han- as *inna to 
Tayyi* hinna (cf. § 14 s) and Hebrew hinnfh , or Arabic 'in, Hebrew *im to 
S.-Ar. hm, Aramaic hen. It is obviously related to the South-Arabian suffixed 
article -n, which appears on some inscriptions from the Hadrainaut as -hn. 

t Ibn Malik (quoted by Suyuti, Jam', i, 79) states that this am- was not 
assimilated to dentals and sibilants in the way that Arabic al- is. This is 
borne out by some independent quotations: a saying, attributed to the 
Prophet, 18 laisa mini m-birri m-fiyamu ft m-safar 'it is not part of piety to 
fast during a journey' (Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, v, 434, from Namir b. 
Taulab); and a verse, said by Jauhari ($ah5h, ii, 298) to be Himyaritic, but 
Lis5n, xx, 347 and elsewhere ascribed to Bujair b. Ghanama (‘Athama) of 
Jayyi*, dhaka khalili toa-dhuyu'titibuni/yarmi tvard'i bim-sahmi wam-salama 
‘this is my friend and he who reproves me, who shoots in my defence with 
arrow and slingstone'; further the sentence, probably a parody on the dialect, 
am-shaikhu m-kubdru daraba ra'sahu bil-'aswi {sic, read perhaps bin-'aftvi) 
‘the ancient old man hit his head with a stick (Jamhara, i, 275). Ibn 
HishSm (MughnI, i, 47) says that ba'du talabati l- Yaman (‘a student from 
Yemen’ or ‘a student of things Yemenite’?) quoted to him a sentence, 
khudhi r-rumha xva-rhubi m-faras ‘take the lance and mount the horse’, with 
assimilation of the article before r. He remarks that to his knowledge this 
was rare in the Yemen. Perhaps it is a sign of the influence of Arabic usage 
with regard to al-. 

u Bustani (Muhit al-muhlt, i, 37) makes the astonishing statement that 
this am- was used in conjunction with the nunation. The instances he quotes: 
mani m-qa'imun 'who is the one who stands?’ and manfi m-bdnin ‘who is in 
the . . . ?’, make the impression of having been taken from an ancient source. 
As Kampffmeyer (ZDMG, liv, 632) remarks, Bustani was hardly the man to 
invent such things. It is peculiar that both instances are questions, and in 
both the word with the nunation comes in pause. Perhaps the original 
statement was that in the Yemenite dialect words in pause (? in interrogative 
clauses) received a nunation even if they had the definite article. Such a 
nunation (nasalization of pausal vowel) is of course a phenomenon of 
sentence-phonetics, not of morphology. A parallel phenomenon existed in 
the Eastern dialect of Tamim (? and Qais, cf. De Goeje in Wright, ii, 
C), where it was called tanvnnat-tarannum. As we see clearly from the 
explanations of Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 77 b) and ’AstarSbSdl (Sharh al- 
Kafiya, i, 14) this is a nasalization, attached to verbs and nouns, which takes 
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place in a vowel-ending verse (rawt mutlaq) when the poetry is recited 
without tarannum, i.e., without a cantillating protraction of the final vowel. 
The nasalisation thus affected vowels standing in the pausal position, 
where one was not accustomed to pronounce any vowels, and is on the same 
plane as the hd' as-saqt , 18 A very similar nasal addition in pause is heard in 
the ’Omur colloquial near Palmyra, e.g., byutaka m = buyutaka ‘your houses’, 
<ir6bo m = darabu ‘they struck’ (Cantineau, Parlers, p. 18). In that colloquial 
it seems to be connected with a weakening of etymological -n in pause (ibid., 
p. 21). It is not impossible that Bustard's statement refers to a similar state of 
affairs. I have heard gramophone records of Yemenite Koran recitation in 
which the nasal timbre in pause is noticeable. 

v The form *afiou ‘stick’, for *asd which occurs in the third quotation in 
§ t, is said by Ibn Duraid (Jamhara, i, 275; IshtiqJq, p. 34) to be customary 
with ‘some Yemenites’. This no doubt goes back to the same original 
* e afawu as the Classical form, and resolves the triphthong by contraction, as 
the Hudhail dialect does in Hnyu for *ind (originally * inayu ) ‘hour of the 
night’ (cf. § 8 u). In the Hudhail dialect t afd was treated differently (§ 8 /). 
Our *afwu was then a local development of a common Arabic form. We do 
not know whether other words of the same type were affected. 

w FarrS* in his Koran commentary (quoted by Beck, Orientalia, xv, 184) 
says that kidhdhab for takdhib, verbal noun of the second form (Koran, 
lxxviii, 28) is ‘a correct Yemenite form’, i.e., a form of Yemenite origin 
considered correct in Classical Arabic. Baidlwi, ad loc., indeed says it is 
‘generally permissible and widely used by correct speakers’. Nashwan 
(Extr., p. 90) and Lisin (ii, 201, quoting KisaM), however, confirm the Yem¬ 
enite character of the form. Since it occurs Koran 78, 28 (Meccan, first 
period), the same form must have been current in Mecca, and perhaps was 
generally West-Arabian. A special Hijazi variety may be indicated by the 
statement (in LisSn, loc cit.) that ‘All pronounced kidhdb, while *A$im and 
the Medineans said kidhdhdb. It is, in fact, the original Semitic pattern of 
the infinitive of the second stem (Ndldeke, Neue Beitr., p. 8) which was 
ousted in Classical Arabic by the verbal noun of the lost stem taf'ala (cf. 
Hommel, Sudar. Chrest., p. 29). The fi“dl infinitive is still current in 
Central Yemen (Goitein, Jemenica, p. xxiii) and in Dathina (Landberg, 
Dathina, p. 536). 

x A statement by NashwSn’s son Muhammad (quoted by Rossi, RSO, 
xvii, 249), gives this infinitive as well as two others, all still current in the 
colloquial: fi*al for the third stem (without the shortening seen in Classical 
JFdl) and tif'dl (? read tifi“dl ) for the fifth stem (modern tifi t( dl). — 

y A particle am (or ’am) could be used with the imperfect (Hariri, Durra, 
p. 114; Taj, viii, 194). The instances quoted are: am nahnu na^ribu l-ham 
‘we chop off heads’, and am nahnu n<jt { amu t-ta l dm ‘we eat food’. It is 
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difficult to see what influence, if any, the particle exerted on the meaning of 
the tense. According to Landberg (Dathina, p. 283, note 3) the particle is 
still employed in Yemen, though he does not say with what function. In 
Central Yemen a prefixed a-, with doubling of the following consonant, 
marks the future tense, the conditional, and imminent action (Goitcin, 
Jemenica, p. xix; Mittwoch, Aus dem Jemen, p. 54). This probably is our 
am- with assimilation to the initial of the verb. Kampffmeyer (Vcrbal- 
partikel, p. 36) sees in this am- the origin of the b- which in so many collo- 
quials imparts to the imperfect the meaning of a present tense. This takes 
the form m- before the first person plural. It may be of some significance 
that Hariri has chosen the first plural for both examples. As for the origin of 
am-, I find it difficult to agree with Hommel (Sudan Chrest., p. 50), who 
connects it with the Minaean conjunction b- ‘while’ (for instances see 
Mdller, Epigr. Denkm., p. 46). Our particle seems to be related in the last 
resort with Arabic 'in, Hebrew 'im ‘if’. The conditional particles of Semitic 
appear to have been at first of a generally emphasizing nature; cf. Hebrew 
hen ‘behold’ and Aramaic hen ‘if, or the obvious connection between 
Arabic 'in ‘if and 'inna ‘behold’ with its ‘alleviated’ form 'in (cf. § 13 g). An 
instructive parallel is Egyptian lr, which introduces both a casus pendens 
( = Arabic 'ammd) and a conditional clause (Gardiner, Eg. Gram., § 150). 
It is in no way unusual that such a generally emphasizing particle (and that 
seems to be the force of am in Hariri’s sentences) should have developed 
various temporal and modal functions. Another possibility is that am is 
connected with the 'immdld or 'ummdll which the common people used 
before an imperative (*Abu HStim as-Sijistini—d. 250 H.—in LisSn, xx, 
358). In a hadith quoted there (not found in the canonical works) the 
Prophet says 'immdld fa-hsinu 'ilaihi ‘well then (?), treat him well’ (the 
comment of the LisSn does not fit the sense, to my mind). In Syria a 
particle t ammdl or ‘am is used with the imperfect to mark it as a present 
tense (Driver, Gram., p. 114). There is no satisfactory explanation of it. 
Could it be an etymologization of •'ammdldl At any rate, 'am seems to be to 
'ammdld as ‘am to ‘amma/. 

z The following account of a spurious Yemenite feature is of interest as 
an instance of the way in which material was falsified by preconceived 
notions. NashwSn (Extr., p. 115) cites a verse: ma zdla shaibanu shadidan 
habasuh/hattd 'atdhu qirnuhu fa-waqasuh ‘Shaiban ceased not creating 
violent commotion until his match came and broke his neck’. Nashw3n adds 
that toaqafuh for t oaqasahu is ‘an incorrect form used by some \ emenites’. It 
^yould be quite normal in a modem colloquial where fa 1 ala has lost its final 
vowel. The nominative habasuh for habasuhu, though permitted in ancient 
poetry, is also common colloquial. We might thus see here an instance of 
early Yemenite colloquial verse, were it not for Shinql^i (ii, 208) who 
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ascribes it to a woman of ‘Abdalqais, an Eastern tribe, and 'Azhari 
(Ta§rih, quoted by Howell, iv, 805) who says it was by a man of Lakhm. 
The Lakhm, who were resident on the Euphrates since early times, most 
probably spoke an Eastern dialect, but they claimed a ‘Yemenite’ genealogy. 
Their language was therefore considered by NashwSn or his source as 
Yemenite. This feature is most probably one of the Eastern dialects, whence 
it was inherited by many colloquials. Properly speaking we have here a 
manifestation of the pausal tendency called naql, which was typical of the 
Eastern dialects (cf. the material in Birkeland, Pausalformen, p. 55 and 60). 
The ’Azd dialect in Yemen had a different method of dealing with these 
forms, cf. §6 h. 

aa The relative particle was dJu, without distinction of number and 
gender (Nashwin, Extr., p. 39). A quotation slightly earlier than Nashwin 
(d. 573/1178) is found in Baha’ al-Janadl (*Akhbftr al-Qaramifa fl 1-Yaman 
in Tarikh al-Yaman, ed. H. C. Kay, London 1892, p. 147 relating to events 
at the end of the 3rd/9th cent.), where a woman says du bud min dhi hakam 
al-'amir ‘there is no help {Id budda) against what the governor decided’. 
This dhi is still used in the region between Dham§r and Yarim (Rossi, San'a, 
p. 23; RSO, xviii, 303), and in the western Hadramaut (Barth, Pronominal- 
bildung, p. 159). It is also used in the colloquials of the Maghrib, where 
Yemenite influence is strong. In other parts of the Yemen it has been 
displaced by the Classical alladhi , which in old times had penetrated as far 
as Hudhail (cf. § 8 y). However, the native form influenced alladhi so far 
that it became invariable for gender and number (Mittwoch, Aus dem 
Jemen, p. 59; Landberg, Dathina, p. 408). Invariable alladhi occurs also in 
Hijazi texts, e.g. (Bukhari, Diydt, 22) qalu lilladhi wujida fihim ‘they said to 
them among whom he was found’ (cf. also Tabari Glossary, s.v.). The 
Moslem commentators (e.g., Baidawl) recognize this usage in khudtum 
kalladhi khddu ‘ye hold discourses as those who held discourses' (Koran, 
ix, 70/69). That passage seems to read better if we take alladhi^ma 11 

.. like their discourses’ (as does Zamakhshari), but we see that the com¬ 
mentaries found nothing strange in alladhi for the plural. We may be 
justified in taking this as evidence for the use of dhi as a relative particle also 
in the Hijaz at a time not too far back. The West-Arabian T a yyi* lTi 
north used dhd, corresponding to the archaic Hebrew common relative zu, 
and there is some evidence that dhu was once current in Oman (cf. Brockel- 
mann, GVG, i, 325). It therefore appears that the central and southern 
West-Arabian dhi was secondary. It may be due to contamination with the 
masculine demonstrative dhi (cf. § 7 tu), or to South-Arabian influence. Wp» 
do not know the vowels of South-Arabi^n dh. Ethiopic has za, but Mehri 
has di, di (cf. Maltzan, ZDMG, xxrii, 266), and a form with i is preserved 
in Ethiopic zPa ‘that of, Amh. ya ‘which, who’. (Cf. map No 20), 
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bb The quotation from BahS* al-Janadi contains also the word du ‘not’, 
which HamdSnl (quoted Muller, Siidar. Studien, pp. 19 and 21) asserts to 
be Himyaritic. Near Ta'izz, in the southernmost part of Yemen, the nega¬ 
tion ‘no’ is dou, da\ etc. (Rossi, RSO, xvii, 471). In South-Arabian in¬ 
scriptions a particle written d* occurs in CIH, 540, line 66 and in CIH, 541, 
of the year a.d. 543., line 50. The word is taken by Rhodokanakis and Conti 
Rossini (Chrcst., p. 124) as ‘already’, but Praetorius (ZDMG, liii, 16) took 
it as a negation. That the word only appears in the last stages of South- 
Arabian writing may indicate that it penetrated from the spoken language, 
Himyaritic. It is not impossible that some other features of late Sabaean 
may find their explanation from that side. The word, the very existence of 
which was rejected as impossible by D. H. Muller (cf. § 2 r) may belong to 
the heritage from the Hamito-Semitic stage; witness the negation di used 
in Sidamo, a Cushitic language of southern Ethiopia (Cerulli, Studi 
Etiopici, ii, Roma 1938, p. 77). 

cc The particle hattd ‘until’ was in the Yemen pronounced with *im5la, 
i.e., hatti (SuyfifI, jam*, ii, 23). Apart from having only such a late source 
for this, it is difficult to draw any conclusions from this statement. As we 
shall see (§ 8 o), the development of iiattd in West-Arabian was remarkable 
in other respects. The Hijazi form, to judge from the spelling, must have 
been hatiai (cf. § 10 ee). The Hudhail 'attd tf'attai) betrays contamination 
with < ad(ai), which therefore must have existed in the West Arabian area. 
In Sabaean we find at first the form ( d, and in later texts l dy— l adai. This 
may have arisen under the influence of Arabic hattai. Could Yemenite 
hatti in turn be due to the influence of the older Sabaean form, which was 
perhaps € adi, cf. Assyrian adS 


NOTES 

1 On Himyaritic, see next chapter. 

1 The Talmudic lexicon 'Arukh (ca. 1100), declare* hazind ‘stick with metal knob’, 
(Mishnah Kelim xiv, 2) to be a ‘Ta’ite’ word. 

* The Hudhail form for ‘man’ is said to have been mir'u (Sukkari in Lisin, i, 150, 
with shdhid by 'AbQ Khirish). Other Arabs are supposed to have used nom. mur'u, 
gen. mir'i, acc. mar'a. Cf. also mr'lqyi in Namira, and marqaisi in the Kinda dial. 

* ’Anis (Lahnjit, p. 77, without source) says that according to some the Yemenite 
sound of jtm was current in the T^JT*’ dialect. This fits in well with the present-day 
Shammar usage. 

1 Professor G. R. Driver drew my attention to the rendering Scoaet for ya'dfeh in 
Ps. Ixxxiv, 7. This would show that at least in one tradition of Hebrew, the root had the 
seeae meaning as in Arabic. 

* Cf. G. R. Driver, JBL, xv, 102. 

1 Cantineau (Horan, p. 101) describes it as ‘emphatic interdental fricative followed 
by lateral offglide’. 
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* For an alleged altemance of the two consonants in the Rabi'a dialect, cf. Kofler, 
WZKM, xlvii, 92. 

• For the sake of simplicity I write am- throughout. Probably the vowel was subject 
to similar laws as that of al-. According to Maitzan (ZDMG, xxvii, 245) the article 
has to-day no vowel even when the word stands by itself. 

*• Blake objects on the ground that ‘one of the phonological peculiarities of South- 
Semitic languages is the non-assimilation of n to the following consonant'. But ti was 
assimilated in South-Arabian (Hdfner, AltsQdar. Gr., p. 25) and in the Hijaz dialect 
and perhaps others as well (§ 11 qq). 

11 The modem Yemenite bedouins call a young cnmel inferid = Classical / arid 
(Binder, WZKM, xlviii, 96). We may be tempted to take this as in-ferid<am-farid. 
The m would be labio-dental as in German filnf. 

l * The Prophet was fond of using Yemenite expressions (cf. § 5 w) but one does not 
see why he should have used the Yemenite article. Perhaps the whole saying, with its 
somewhat odd syntax, was originally Yemenite. 

11 Vollers (Volkssprnche, p. 108) concluded from this irregular ‘nunation' that the 
system of i'rdb had no meaning as applied to the Tamlm dialect. This is as improbable 
as the view of Birkeland (Pausalformen, p. 15) who drew from the same data the con¬ 
clusion that the Tamlm preserved nunation in pause longer than others. 

14 1.e. of course md matdariyya*-'an. This use of the relative pronoun («=*Hebrew 
'dther, Aramaic dt) is common in early colloquial literature (cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, 
xxxv, 523-4). 


Chapter 5 
HIMYAR 


a The rise of the Himyar to the hegemony of the South-Arabian world 
is still shrouded in mystery. Even their ancient name is not certain: 
the Homiritae of Greek and Latin authors points to Humair, while the 
Arabs know only the rare formation Himyar (which looks as if it were 
moulded after Midyan). Mentioned first by Pliny (vi, 161) as a people 
whom Aelius Gallus during his campaign (25 B.c.) found to be the largest 
of the South-Arabian peoples, 1 they are placed by Claudius Ptolemaeus 
(2nd cent, a.d.) into what is now the Aden protectorate and southern 
Yemen. The authors of the inscription of Hi§n al-Ghur5b (a.d. 525) describe 
their country as ‘land of the Himyar’, and their king as ‘king of the 
Himyar’, themselves as Himyarites and ’Arhabites. AbrahS (a.d. 543) 
claims the titles of the Sabaean dynasty, without any mention of Himyar 
(CIH, 541, line 6-7), but his army consists only of ‘Abyssinians and 
Himyarites’ (line 75). To the Arab writers all things South-Arabian were 
‘Himyaritic’, no doubt because at the time of the spread of Islam this was 
the term current among the population of Yemen. It is therefore only 
natural to take all the Arabs say in connection with the Himyar as 
referring to South-Arabians. 

b When, therefore, we find HamdSni (d. 334/946) quoting ‘Himyaritic’ 
inscriptions which bear little resemblance to South-Arabian, we cannot but 
reject them as forgeries. So they no doubt are. HamdSnl could read the 
South-Arabian script to some extent, but he seems not to have known even 
the simplest facts about grammar or common introductory formulae. It is 
for this reason not likely that he got the South-Arabian words he uses out of 
inscriptions—how can we imagine him to find there words such as tib gold’ 
(Shahari tib), hg ‘like’*, and so on, with their correct meanings? He must, 
then, have got them from oral sources, from a language that was spoken in 
his own time and in his own milieu. How else can we explain his use of 
grammatical forms, such as the first sing. (§ t below), which agree with 
Ethiopic and modem South-Arabian, but are never found in the inscrip¬ 
tions? It was the colloquial language of his own time, which was called 
Himyaritic by those who spoke it, and was unintelligible to the Arabs, that 
Hamdani took to be the language in which the ancient ‘Musnads’ were 
composed. We are therefore entitled to take his texts as documents of that 
language. 3 Examination of HamdanI’s texts shows that it was basically an 
Arabic dialect of the Yemenite type but with some archaic features, and 
with a great deal of South-Arabian loanwords. All this points to a population 
which had been living in the country for a long time, probably the *rb 
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mentioned already in Old-Sabaean inscriptions intermingled with the 
remnants of South-Arabian peasantry. 

c That for Hamdinl Himyaritic was a living and familiar speech is 
shown beyond doubt by his description of the linguistic state of affairs in 
the country (Jazira, p. 134-6): 

'Dialects of the inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula. Shihr and 
al-’As**' do not speak correct Arabic. The Mahra speak a barbarous 
tongue like foreigners. The people of Hadramaut do not speak correct 
Arabic, but occasionally one finds among them some who can speak 
correct Arabic. The best Arabic among them is spoken by the Kinda and 
Hamdan and some of the Sadaf. Sarw Madhij, Ma'rib, BaihSn, and 
Harib speak correct Arabic. There is little in their speech that deviates 
from it Sarw Himyar and Ja‘da do not speak correct Arabic: there is 
some trace of Himyaritic in their speech. They drawl and are prone to 
elision. They say yd bnu m-'amm ‘o cousin* for yd bnu l- ( amm , and sima* 
‘listen* for isma ‘. Lahj, Ibyan, and Dathlna speak a better (or very good) 
Arabic. The best Arabic among them is spoken by the ‘Amiri of Kinda 
and the ’Audi. The language of Aden is new-fangled (cf. § 4 q) and bad. 
Some of its inhabitants are uncouth and boorish, except the educated 
among them. There is not much wrong with the language of the Banu 
Majid, the Banu Wiqid, and the *Ash‘ar. The lower Ma'ifir talk a 
barbarous language, the upper Ma'ifir are better than they. The Sakasik 
are middling. The upland of the region of al-Kala' speaks an excellent 
language, though there is in their speech some of the heaviness of the 
Himyaritic language. The speech of the hill country is halting. The 
dialects of SahlSn, Jaishan, Warikh, Khadir, Suhaib, and Badr are closely 
allied to that of the Sarw Himyar. Yahdib and Ru‘ain speak a better 
Arabic than JublSn. The language of Jubl3n is halting. From Haql Qatab 
to Dham3r pure halting Himyaritic is spoken. The inhabitants of the 
Sar3t Madhij, such as those of Radman and Qaran, and those of its 
upland region, such as Rad§‘, *15611, Kauman, al-Hada, Qa*ifa and 
Diqrar speak correct Arabic. The inhabitants of upper Khaulan speak 
almost correct Arabic. The inhabitants of Sahmar, Qard, al-Jibla, Mum, of 
upper Lahj, of Hamd, ‘Utuma, Watyah, Simh, *Anis, and ’AlhSn speak a 
middling, rather corrupt, Arabic. Haraz, al-*Akhruj, Shumm, Madih, 
al-*Ahbub, al-Jahadib, Sharaf *Aqyan, a$-Tarf, Wadi‘, and al-Ma'lal are 
all of mixed speech, partly correct and partly corrupt. Some of them, 
particularly the settled parts of those tribes, speak a language close to 
halting Himyaritic. There is not much wrong with the speech of the 
district of al-*Ash‘ar, the district of ‘Akk, the Hakam b. Sa‘d in the valley 
of the Tihama and their district, except for those among them that dwell 
in villages. The Hashid part of Hamdan living in the Sarat Hamdan are 
mixed, some speaking correct Arabic, such as the ‘Udhar, Hinwam, and 
Hajur, others a barbarous language, like some of the people of Qudam 
and al-Jabar. The upland district of the Hamdan country is al-Baun, 
including al-Mashriq and al-Khashab. Its language is Arabic mixed withf* 
Himyaritic. Of the higher upland regton of Hamdan, some parts speak 
rather less than correct Arabic. The people of Khaiwan speak correct 
Arabic, but much Himyaritic is spoken among them up to §a*da. The 
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district of Sufyin b. * Arhab speaks correct Arabic, except for such things as 
am-rajul ‘the man’, qayyid ba'irdka ‘tie up thy two camels’ for ba'iraika 
(cf. § I f), and ra'aitu » akhawaka ‘I saw thy sisters’ or ‘two brothers’ (cf. 

§ 7 k). The article with m instead of l such as am-rajul, am-ba'ir , is also 
used by the , Ash c ar, the ‘Akk some of the Hakam in the Tihama, and the 
‘Udhar. Matira, Nihm, Murhiba, DhaibSn, and those of the Balharith 
that live in the Rahba, speak correct Arabic. $an2f in the Upper Jauf does 
not use correct Arabic. There is nothing wrong with the language of 
Kharfan and ’Athafit. The inhabitants of the Jauf speak correct Arabic, 
except for some of their clients from the Tihama who live among them. 
The northern Nihm, Na'mSn Murhiba, the outer Banu ‘Aliyyan, the 
outer Sufy5n, and the Shakir speak correct Arabic. In the district of 
\Vada‘a the Banu Harb have » imdla in all their speech (cf. § 4 h). The 
Banu Sa*d speak a better Arabic. From Dham§r to San‘a* the Arabic is 
middling. This is the district of Dhu Jura. Among the people of San*!* 
there are remnants (sic) of pure Arabic and elements ( nubadh ) of Himyari- 
tic speech. The town of San*!* itself has a variety of dialects and idioms. 
Every quarter has its own dialect, but those that live on the side of 
Sha‘ub speak different from all the others. Shibam ’Aqyan, the Ma?ani‘, 
and Tukhla speak pure Himyaritic. The people of the upland of Khaulan 
$a*da speak correct Arabic. The people of its qadd and its ghaur speak a 
barbarous language. Good Arabic is spoken in the districts extending 
from al-‘Ir4 in Wflda‘a to Janb Fiyam, then onwards to Zubaid, to the 
Banu Harith and the regions adjoining the district of Shakir in Nejran, on 
to the country of Yam, the country of Sanhin, and the country of Nahd, 
then the Banu *Usama, ‘Anz, Khath‘am, Hilal, ‘Amir b. Rabi‘a, the 
Sarat of al-Hajr, Daus, Ghamid, Yashkur, Fahm, Thaqif, Bajila, and the 
Banu ‘All, except that the lower parts of the Sarat of those tribes lying 
between the Sarat of Khaulan and 'J'l’if speak an Arabic that is less 
correct than that spoken in the upper parts. In al-*Arud everyone speaks 
correct Arabic, except the villagers. The same applies to Hijaz and lower 
Nejd as far as Syria and Diyir Mudar and Diy2r Rabi‘a (= Mesopotamia): 
in all of these the inhabitants speak correct Arabic, except the villagers. 

It is not quite clear on what criteria Hamdani based his good and bad 
marks. Most of the dialects he mentions are not known in their present 
form. The colloquial of Dathina, as described by Comte de Landberg, is 
certainly very far removed from literary Arabic, yet it was considered 
correct Arabic by Iiamdanl. The dialect of Hadramaut, which he puts into 
a much lower category, is to-day no more different from literary Arabic than 
is that of Dathina. This need not have been so in Hamd&nt’s time, since it is 
likely that arabicization has been making some progress since then, owing to 
new arrivals from the desert and to the effects of thirteen hundred years of 
Moslem education. 

^ d The general position at the beginning of the 4th/10th century can be 
summed up thus: ‘Correct’ Arabia, i.e., a language approaching that of 
Central-Arabian bedouins, was spoken in the upland regions east of the 
Sarat and in a few other areas, particularly the extreme south. In the 
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districts adjoining the uplands, i.e., the top and western slope of the Sar5t, 
dialects were current which Hamdini describes as middling ( mutaicasrit ) or 
mixed ( khulaitd ). From the whole context this must mean dialects with 
some admixture of Himyaritic. Some districts spoke idioms described as 
barbarous (*aghtam). What that meant we may conclude from the inclusion 
of Mehri among them: these were South-Arabian dialects. It is interesting 
that HamdSni noticed no similarity between them and Himyaritic. Finally, 
there are those districts in which the language cither showed strong traces of 
Himyaritic ( tahmir ), or was ‘halting’ ( ta'aqqud , mu'aqqad), i.e., had the 
Himyaritic rhythm and intonation, and those where pure (mahd) ‘halting’ 
Himyaritic was spoken. The last-named were concentrated in two well- 
defined areas: the central mountain area around San‘5* and the southern 
Sar5t. Map No. 4 illustrates this distribution. The factors governing it can 
be easily discerned: the mountain farmers spoke Himyaritic, the bedouins 
‘correct’ Arabic. To the west of the Himyaritic-speaking area a broad 
belt showed admixture of Arabic and Himyaritic, with a preponderance 
of the latter in the villages. This was the part of the country which had 
formerly spoken Himyaritic. At some time before the fourth century 
the Arabic element had so much increased as to arabicize the Himyaritic 
speakers. 

e We have thus in Yemen two distinct groups of Arabic speakers, quite 
apart from the bedouins in the east. One, obviously the older, is represented 
by the Himyar and the ‘substrate’ population of the districts with mixed 
language—whether these latter had originally been identical with the 
Himyar or different from them—, the other consisted of Arabs speaking 
dialects of the West-Arabian type, who lived as nomads or semi-nomads in 
the hill-districts, where they seem to have been in close contact with the 
older population. All signs point to the second group being a recent bedouin 
wave from the north. The most likely time at which they could have arrived 
is the early Islamic period, during which large numbers of Yemenite Arabs 
emigrated into the conquered territories, thus making room for newcomers. 
Some of the inhabitants of the mixed belt bear names of tribes belonging to 
northern Yemen, such as the Hamdin, but it is significant that HamdSnl 
speaks of districts rather than tribes in most cases, as if the people of those 
regions had no tribal organization of any strength. This impression is con¬ 
firmed by other data which show the country filled with small splinters of 
tribes. It is impossible with our present data to say whether these Arab 
immigrants merely moved from the poor lands of northern Yemen to the 
rich south, or whether they came from farther north, from Hijaz or Central. 
Arabia. It is, however, important to note^hat the direction of this migration 
is contrary to that which Arab tradition assumes, the migration of Yemenite 
tribes to all parts of Arabia after the break of the Marib dam. Of course the 
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two movements do not exclude each other. One might even say that the 
immigration of the latter stratum was made possible by the depopulation of 
the country after the first emigration. The argument against accepting 
Arab tradition on that point is rather to be sought in the absence of any 
distinguishing features of dialects of tribes considered Yemenites by the 
genealogists as compared with Mudarite tribes in the same areas. 

f The older, ‘Himyaritic’, stratum was no less mixed than the later, 
‘Yemenite’ one. It has already been said that they may be identical with the 
‘Arabs’ mentioned in Sabaean inscriptions, which gradually became inter¬ 
mingled with the pure South-Arabian stock. We may note that the areas 
indicated in our map as regions of pure Himyaritic are by no means identical 
with the centres of South-Arahian culture (cf. the map of places where 
inscriptions were found, in Bcitriigc zur Arabistik, etc., ed. R. Hartmann, 
Leipzig 1944, p. 57). Whence those Arabs came, and in what relation they 
stood to the West-Arabian tribes, we cannot say. Their original Arabic 
speech bears some resemblance to West-Arabian rather than to the Eastern 
dialects, but this impression may be due either to the archaic character of 
both or to influence of West-Arabian on Himyaritic. If such features as the 
k in the suffixes of the perfect singular (§ r) were original in the speech of the 
Himyaritic Arabs, then their language was very different indeed from that 
of the West-Arabians. 4 

g Most of the Himyaritic-speaking area is outside the territory which is 
assigned to the Homeritae by Greek and Latin authors. It is certain that with 
the establishment of Himyar hegemony many people came to be called 
Himyar who had before belonged to other groupings. But what about the 
original Homeritae? Were they ‘Himyaritcs’ or pure South-Arabians? We 
cannot conclude much from the fact that their kings used Sabaean in their 
inscriptions, since even Ge’cz kings in Ethiopia did so, and such a procedure 
was quite normal for the Orient (cf. also Brockelmann, GVG, i, 29). The 
southern part of the old Himyar territory is counted by HamdSni among the 
regions of pure Arabic, the rest, including the capital Zafar, in the area of 
mixed language. Perhaps we may derive some indication from > Abraha’s 
distinction of Abyssinians and Himyar on the one hand and ‘Arabs in 
mountains and plain’ on the other (CIH 541, line 8), but such phrases in the 
titles of kings often mean little and may be taken over from the titles of 
predecessors. 5 In any event it is quite likely that some Arabs were not 
absorbed in the mixture which constituted the later Himyarite population. 
More important is that the Sabaean inscriptions betray no feeling that the 
Himyar were in any way foreign, but mention them in the same way as otheje. 
South-Arabian peoples, e.g., CIH 350 where they arc called a sh'b just like 
the author’s own people, the H£shid. But the South-Arabian layer in the 
Himyarite state may have been very thin indeed, and the majority of the 
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people may have been a mixture very similar to the Himyarites of HamdSnl’s 
day. 

h Apart from the spurious inscriptions in Hamdani, we possess two short 
texts in Himyaritic. One is a sentence said to have been spoken at Dham3r 
by the mother of Wahb b. Munabbih before his birth in 34/654-5 (from 
the history of San*5* by ‘Abdallah ‘Abbas ar-Razi, quoted by Landberg, 
Arabica, v, 112): & W (approximately: ra'aiku 

bi-n-hulm ka-tcaladku ibnan min ttb) ‘I saw in a (lit. the) dream that I gave 
birth to a son of gold’. 6 

i The second text is a ditty which the soldiers of Yazid I sang when they 
besieged Mecca in 72-3 h. It occurs in two apparently unconnected sources, 
Baladhurl (ed. Ahlwardt, p. 48) and *Abu Zaid (NawSdir, p. 105) and is 
often quoted in later works. (Cf. also Ndldeke, Beitr. z. Poesie d. altcn 
Araber, 1864, p. 21; id., ZDMG, xxxviii, 413; Kampffmeyer, ibid., liv, 622). 
*Abu Zaid asserts that the author of the lines was a Himyarite. In Syria the 
Yemenite element was particularly strong (cf. Kampffmeyer, MSOS, iii, 2, 
p. 80 f and Sprengcr, Alte Geogr. Arabiens, p. 295). We need of course not 
take everything in these verses as pure Himyaritic: there is obviously some 
admixture of Classical Arabic. The lines are: 

yd bna Zubairin tala md ( asaika 
wa-tdla md *annaikand (text: -tana) *ilaika 
la-tahzananna bi-lladhi ’ataika 
la-nadriban bi-saijina qafaika. 

‘Son of Zubair, long hast thou been disloyal, 

Long hast thou troubled us to come to thee. 

Thou wilt be grieved for what thou hast committed 
(or: what is coming to thee). 

Yea, with our sword we shall cut off thy neck.’ 

These verses are a rich gallery of Himyaritic peculiarities, with some of 
which we shall deal in the following paragraphs. Even if they should be 
nothing but a parody on ‘Himyaritic’ speech, they still retain their value to 
us in showing what other Arabs considered to be typical of it. 

k The ‘inscriptions’ which Hamdani made up will be found in the tenth 
volume of the *Iklil and in Muller’s 'Burgen und Schlosser’ and ‘Studien’, 
some of them in the volumes of the Repertoire d’^pigraphie s£mitique. 
Beside these, we have the statements of philologists on the grammar 
and lexicography of Himyaritic. They are not always easy to evaluate, 
because some recur in other places as referring to Yemenite rather than 
Himyaritic. While there is no doubt that the two had much in common, 
jye suspect that patriotic philologists often called words Himyaritic to lend 
an aura of antiquity to them. Perhaps we shall one day recover the 
seventh volume of Hamdini’s Tklfl, in which he dealt with the Himyaritic 
language. 
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1 Although to our feeling Himyaritic, as shown in the documents we 
possess, was similar enough to Arabic, the Arabs considered it totally 
unintelligible. Ibn Sallam (TabaqBt ash-Shu'ar5\ p. 4) says: 'the language 
of Himyar is not the same as ours, nor is their vocabulary identical with that 
of the Arabs’. In 375/985, MuqaddasI (*Ahsan at-taq5sim, p. 96) reported 
that ‘there was in the region of Himyar a tribe of Arabs whose speech 
cannot be understood’. The Arabs had a proverb, man dakhala Zafari 
tahammara ‘he who goes to ZafSr must speak Himyaritic’, to which an 
anecdote was attached about the Arab envoy who understood thib ‘sit down’ 
as ‘jump’, and thus found his death (HamdBnl, > Ikin, p. 39, etc.). Ibn Jinn! 
(KhasB’if, i, 392) states it as an accepted fact that ‘the language of Himyar 
and the like of it arc utterly different from the dialects of both Rabf'a and 
Mudar. Some of it may have intruded into the Arabic spoken by some, but 
it sounds all wrong (yus&'u %-zannu biht)\ Neither he nor al-Firisi could 
make any sense out of a passage written in the dialect of Haunt (hardly the 
place in Mesopotamia, Bakri, p. 79), which unfortunately he does not quote. 

m The people mocked at Himyaritic by applying to it the designation 
tumtumdniyya. This is variously explained as ‘a form of speech resembling 
that of non-Arabs’ (’Ardablli, in de Sacy, Chrest. gram., p. 118; Ibn 
Ya‘Ish, p. 1246; Ibn *Abdi Rabbihi, *Iqd, i, 294) or as ‘speech full of 
unusual ( munkara ) words’ (QSmus, s.v.). Ibn Slda (Mukhassa§, ii, 122) 
explains timtim simply as ‘non-Arab’. The word timtim is used by ‘Antara of 
a Yemenite (ed. ‘InSnl, p. 212), but also of a Persian (ibid., xxvii, 2); 
by TmrSn b. HitfBn 0 f Abyssinians (*Aghani, xvi, 156, xxi, 12). For its 
meaning we may compare Mishnaic Hebrew tamtem ‘to close’, tamtim 
*eth hal-lebh ‘deprive of understanding’. Accordingly timtim may have 
meant at first ‘feeble-minded’ and then ‘barbarous*. To the philologist this 
general term was too vague, and we therefore find Thatelibi (Fiqh al-lugha, 
p. 107) restricting the name to a single feature, the use of the am- article. 

n We get a more instructive indication in the term mu'aqqad ‘halting’ 
with which HamdSni describes both Himyaritic itself and the dialects 
influenced by it. It seems that he means the same when he says that the 
people of Sarw Himyar ‘drawl’ (yajurruna ft kalamihim). ‘Drawling’ in 
general is due to the absence of stress accent, and was probably a feature of 
West-Arabian altogether (cf. § 10 p). But South-Arabian must have had a 
drawling of a much more pronounced character, which produced the two- 
peak syllables of Minaean and other dialects (cf. Rhodokanakis, Studien, i, 
12-56). It is this feature which was so noticeable about Himyaritic even to a 
Yemenite like HamdSnl. 

o This is the place to mention two further general traits of this kind, 
neither of which is specifically attributed to Himyaritic, but both of which 
seem to have some bearing upon it. Suyufi (Muzhir, i, 134) attributes to 
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Yemenite Arabic as a whole a quality called shinshinna, which consists in 
changing k into sh, as in labbaisha for labbaika. This is not, as in Eastern 
Arabic, a contact-change of k before * (for the latter, cf. Barth, WZKM, 
xxiv 281 fF), but the non-conditional change of k into sh (not ish) common in 
modern South-Arabian (cf. Leslau, WZKM, xliv, 211). Final k becomes sh 
in some cases in the colloquial of Hadramaut, e.g. c alish= *alaika (Maltzan, 
ZDMG, xxvii, 250). Indeed this sound change probably never occurred in 
the Yemen. Mas*udi (Muruj adh-dhahab, ed. Barbier de Mcynard, i, 333) 
ascribes it to the town of Shihr in Hadramaut, to-day surrounded by speakers 
of South-Arabian. They say hal lash fi md qulta li ‘can you do what you told 
me?’ (for laka) and qultu lash »an taj'ala lladhi ma'ifi lladhl ma'ash ‘I told 
you to put my things with yours’ (for laka , ma ( aka). The sentences Mas udi 
gives look like those taken from real life, but in their form are certainly not 
original (cf. § 2 to). Suyuti (quoted by Anastase, Mashriq, vi, 532) knows of a 
trait called fashfashat Shihr, which he identifies with the use of sh for k. 
However, neither shinshinna nor fashfasha seem to be obvious names for 
such a sound-substitution. We cannot do much with shinshinna , for which 
we can only compare shanshana ‘rustling’ (of paper, of new cloth), but 
fashfasha means ‘to scatter’ (urine), and may perhaps have meant to 
splutter*. I suggest it is nothing but the next feature. 

p The language of Shihr and of ‘Oman is said to have been marked by a 
feature called lakhlakhaniyya (Tha'ilibl, Fiqh al-lugha, p. I07) 7 . It is 
explained that they said mashallah instead of mdshd'a lldh. 1 his contraction, 
which can be heard in any colloquial, would hardly have been worth noting. 
The term must refer to something of a more general nature. The Yemenite 
Ibn Duraid (quoted Mukhas?as, ii, 123) applies it to the settled Arab who is 
showing off ( mutajahtoar) and pretends to speak like a bedouin. In the story 
in Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 364, the trait is ascribed to the language of the 
Iraq, but no explanation is given. ’Abu ‘Ubaida (d. 210/825) equates it 
with *ujma ‘talking a foreign language’ (Lisin, iv, 20). The same is found in 
the Qamus s.v., where it is added that lakhlakhani means ‘speaking incorrect 
Arabic’ {ghair fasih). In a line by Bu'aith (LisSn, iv, 20) banu l-lakhlakh- 
aniyyat seems to mean ‘sons of foreign women’. However, lakhkha fi 
l-kalam means ‘to speak indistinctly’. In Mishnaic Hebrew lahlah means 
‘to moisten’, and perhaps we have here nothing but a reference to the 
indistinct consonants and many ‘liquid’ hissing sounds of South-Arabian 
languages, which have earned them among Yemenite Arabs the name 
‘language of birds’ (cf. Thomas, Four Strange Tongues, p. 7). It is not easy 
_^to see how this description could be applied to the language of Oman, 
q In many of our sources the use-of the am- article (cf. § 4 r) is specifically 
attributed to the language of Himyar. It also occurs in HamdSni’s ‘inscrip¬ 
tions’ and in the saying of Wahb’s mother (cf. § h). But the existence of the 
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same article in the Tayyi* dialect prevents us from assuming that am- 
originated in Himyaritic and thence spread to the Arabic dialects. We must 
wait for further clarification of the relation of the Arabic element in 
Himyaritic to West-Arabian. In any event, as han- was used in the proto- 
Arabian Lihyanic (cf. § 4 s), its occurence in Himyaritic does not constitute 
any proof for the West-Arabian character of the latter. 

r The first and second persons of the singular perfect had endings with k 
instead of f, like Ethiopic and modern South-Arabian (cf. for the latter 
Lcslau, JAOS, lxiii, 7). In the saying of the mother of Wahb b. Munabbih 
we find waladku 'I bore’, ra'aiku *1 saw’. Similarly in ‘inscriptions’: haffanku 
‘I fortified’, (*Iklil, p. 26), bahalku ‘I spoke’, cf. Eth. behla (ZDMG, xliv, 
191). For the second person two instances in the ditty: * afaika ‘thou wast 
disloyal’, * ataika (if this means 'thou hast come’ rather than ‘it has come to 
thee’). Such forms seem to be quite current to-day in the Yemenite country¬ 
side, where they were first heard by Von Maltzan (ZDMG, xxv, 197 and 
xxvii, 245). He found the ‘old South-Arabian verbal suffixes’ («c) at Raima, 
among the YSfi'i, Haushabi, Subaihi, Qumaishi, and DhiySbI. Instances he 
quotes are: kunk ‘I was’, qulkulck ‘I told thee’, kunk ‘thou wast’, kunku 
‘they were’ (should be ‘ye were’), kurtan ‘we were’ (but cf. § /). From a 
Yafi'i he even heard * akhadhkes ‘I took it’ = *akhadhtuhd (with -s, as in 
Mehri). Landberg (Dathina, p. 290) emphatically denied all this, saying that 
during a few hours’ stay at Raima he heard no such forms. However, Rossi 
(RSO, xvii, 258) expressly notes such forms for the Raima district. He heard 
them all along the Western slope of the Sar5t (ibid., p. 261) i.e., practically in 
the area over which Himyaritic speech extended in the fourth century. 
Dr. Serjeant (as he kindly informed me by letter) noted k- suffixes in the 
perfect from the Subaihi country and also from the Yarim district. The 
survival of these forms, so alien to the forms of Arabic we know from else 
where, is the strongest evidence for the truth of our theory about the 
Himyaritic language. An instructive example of the way in which later 
philologists treated the ancient dialects is the statement in the LisSn (xx, 
330) about these forms, where it is simply said that ‘some Arabs occasionally 
substitute k for /’. 

8 Were the Himyaritic suffixes borrowed from South-Arabian? It is rare 
for such basic formative elements to be borrowed. Actually, the -ku of the 
first person, being the oldest ascertainable Semitic form, must have existed 
in the parent-language of Arabic as well, and its preservation in Himyaritic 
may be due to the archaic character of that language, which thus would have 
become separated from the rest of the Arabic area before the - ku suffix 
became replaced by -tu. But -ka and the plur. -kun are certainly secondary 
developments peculiar to South-Arabian 8 and Ethiopic. We do not know at 
which place precisely the analogical substitution originated, but like most 
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linguistic changes it must have spread from somewhere. The focus must 
have been in South-Arabia, where, as we have seen, South-Arabians and 
Arabs lived intermingled from ancient times. Linguistic innovations do not 
always keep to linguistic boundaries: languages spoken in close proximity 
tend often to pass through similar changes, as e.g., the Balkan languages (cf. 
K. Sandfeld, Linguistique Balkanique, Paris 1930). The -ka, -kun suffixes in 
South-Arabian and Himyaritic may thus be evidence of a Yemenite 
Sprachgemcinschaft, rather than of loan. 

t For the first plur. perfect, one of HamdSnl’s 'inscriptions’ has the form 
kyto’n, ‘we lived’ (Muller, Siidar. Studien, p. 17). However wc are to read 
this, it is evident that Hamd&ni wanted to indicate that the suffix did not have 
a long vowel like the Arabic -nd. Von Maltzan heard kunart, which he 
translates ‘we were’ (ZDMG, xxvii, 245). This would fit HamdSni’s form 
well, which could then be read haytoan (the *aUf serving perhaps only to 
indicate the a in an unfamiliar position). But Maltzan also mistranslated the 
form immediately preceding, kunku (cf. § r), and as Rossi (RSO, xvii, 259) 
gives saran as third plur. fern, (this is the normal form current all over 
Yemen), and simd for the first plur., we must treat Maltzan’s statement with 
suspicion. Perhaps the form in HamdSnl had short -na, like Ethiopic, and 
the y alif is to be explained in some other way, but it may have resembled 
Mehri ghaloqcn. 

u There are thus considerable survivals of the ancient Himyaritic lan¬ 
guage. Further research on the spot, including an investigation of the 
language of the tribe who call themselves Himyar to-day, may bring to light 
a good deal more. Landberg asserts that the colloquial of *Ibb and Jibla, 
south of the ancient ZafSr, has preserved many South-Arabian elements 
(Arabica, v, 111). 

v It is clear that it was from the Himyar that the northern Arabs learned 
about South-Arabian civilization. South-Arabian words found in the Koran 
and elsewhere passed first through Himyaritic, where they may have suffered 
considerable changes. The value of such words for determining the vowels 
of South-Arabian forms is therefore rather doubtful. On the other hand, 
many words in Arabic which are generally considered loanwords from 
Ethiopic may in fact come from Himyaritic. So may some of the originally 
Aramaic words of religious content, such as tabut ‘ark’ (but cf. § 10 v), since 
both Judaism and Christianity were strong among the Himyar. The Him¬ 
yaritic language, in spite of its name for unintelligibility, seems to have been 
known at Mecca, presumably owing to commercial contacts. The prophet 
‘aimait beaucoup k se servir de mots Y^manites’ (Landberg, Dathina, p. 
282). We have already mentioned the saying in Yemenite (Himyaritic?) 
dialect concerning fasting (§ 4 /). Zaid b. ThSbit (Lis3n, xx, 206) reports that 
‘I was with the Prophet, who dictated to me a letter, when a man entered. 
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The Prophet said to him untu, which means in Himyaritic “be silent”.’ 
Ibn al-\A*rab! (d. 231) is quoted (LisSn, ibid.) as remarking ‘the Prophet did 
indeed honour the language of Himyar’. Of course, some of these stories 
may be the inventions of Yemenite patriots. But the Yemenite and South- 
Arabian words are facts, showing that the Meccans, if not Muhammad 
personally, had learnt much from Yemen. It seems as if Yemenite words are 
more frequent in the Suras of the Meccan period than in the Medinean 
ones. This would fit into this picture. At Medina the Prophet was out of 
living contact with Yemenites, and learnt his ideas about Biblical and other 
matters from the local Jews, whose spiritual centre was Tiberias rather than 
ZafSr. 


NOTES 

1 According to Philby (JRAS, 1945, p. 125) the earliest inscription in which Himyar 
is mentioned is CIH. 314, under ’Ilushariha Yabtfub, shortly before 115 B.C., when the 
Hamdanid dynasty of Saba and DhQ Raidin (cf. Hartmann, Arabische Frage, p. 148) 
came into power. It is very strange indeed that no inscriptions by Himyarites from times 
prior to that seem to have been found, though the old Himyar country is one of the 
most easily accessible parts of the Yemen. 

* Noshwftn (Extr., p. 29) gives hinj ‘like’ as a Himyaritic word. 

* The first hesitating suggestion in that direction was made by Muller (SOdarabische 
Studien, p. 19). Landberg (Arabics, v. 111) proposed a view of the nature of Himyari¬ 
tic which is substantially the same as that defended here, except that he stresses the 
element of mixture a great deal more. 

4 The Himyaritic Qafida and its commentary (cf. Hartmann, Arab. Frage, p. 319) 
count the following tribes into Kahlfin, the close brother-tribe of Himyar: Judham, 
Lakhm, Tayyi’. ’Ash'ar, Madhbu, Hamdan, B&jila, Khath'am, ’Azd. Discounting 
some possible additions by genealogical fiction, this list may contain the names of some 
groups which were closely connected with the Arabic substrate of the Himyar. It would 
account for the special position of Tayyi’. Of course all the more northerly tribes would 
have been thoroughly arabicized by later immigration. 

* The title is in all details identical with that of Sharaljbi’fl Yafur in CIH. 540. 

* The word occurs in a tradition (Muslim, iii, 297), where it was not understood by 
the commentators (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii, 243). 

1 Kofler (WZKM, xlvii, 105) reads this lajlajdmyya, referring to Lisin, iii, 179. 
There we find lajlaja l-lisdnu 'the tongue was numb’ and lojldj ‘indistinct of speech, 
heavy-tongued*, but not lajlajdmyya. All sources I have seen (including Anastase, 
Mashriq, vi, 535) have lakhlakhdniyya. For lajlaja cf. Mishnaic Hebrew and Syriac 
laghUgh 'speak haltingly, stammer’. 

* It must be stressed that no forms of the first and second person have ever been 
found in South-Arabian inscriptions. We merely assume that the /t-forms were 
South-Arabian because they are found both in Ethiopic and in all modem South- 
Arabian dialects. 





Chapter 6 
’AZD 


a The ’Azd dialect is but rarely mentioned where other Yemenite dialects 
are specified. Even the ’Azd! Ibn Duraid, with all his ancestral pride, rarely 
mentions data from his own dialect. Yet the few data we get definitely place 
the ’Azd dialect apart from other Yemenite local idioms. It is still impossible 
to say in which direction these peculiarities point. 

b A special problem is the existence of two ’Azd tribes: ’Azd Sarflt (’Azd 
Shanu’a) and ’Azd ‘Umto. The modem colloquial of Oman is similar to 
that of Yemen, and we have had, and still shall have, occasion to point out in 
it survivals of the ancient central Yemenite dialect. For the language of 
Oman in early Islamic times we have little information. Three words are 
given as common to the dialects of- Oman and Yemen: Hnab wine (for 
Yemen ’Abu Hanlfa in Taj, i, 400; for Oman cf. Jeffery, Materials, p. 49), 
khamr ‘grapes’ (for Yemen ’Abu Hanifa in T5j, iii, 187; for Oman a<J- 
Pahhak, quoted by SuyutI, ’Itqan, p. 3l0=’Abu ‘Ubaid, Risala, p. 149), 1 
and fataha ‘to give judgment’ (Nashwan, Extr., p. 82). The first two words 
are somewhat doubtful, but the third is of great interest, as fataha has that 
meaning in South-Arabian and Ethiopic, and must have come to the Oman 
dialect from Yemen. The Omani words listed by Blau (ZDMG, xxvii, 319) 
. are of no help here. There is, however, one rather striking similarity between 
the ’Azd Shanu’a dialect and the language of some inhabitants of Oman (cf. 
§/below). Some of the data for ’Azd may refer to Oman, but faute de mieux 
we list them here under ’Azd Shanu’a. 

c The ’Azd (distinct from Yemen) are listed among the dialects that use 
y antd instead of *a t td for ‘to give’ (cf. § 4 /). 

d They are not mentioned in the list of ’Abu Zaid (Lisin, i, 14) among 
the dialects that elide the hamza (cf. § 11 /). I do not think any importance 
can be attached to this omission: probably they were for ’Abu Zaid part of 
Yemen. 

e The dialect said c isq ‘raceme of dates of poor quality’ (Jamhara, iii, 31, 
MS. K only, from the ‘Ain of Khalil). This may be compared with the 
common Arabic Hdhq ‘raceme of dates’. The dh would be replaced here by a 
sibilant, z, as in Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Accadian, and further the z assimi¬ 
lated to q. However, Ibn Duraid quotes from the same dialect the word 
mi'dhar ‘veil’ (Jamhara, ii, 308; Ishtiqiq, p. 136), with a dh. This is not an 
absolute proof, as Nashwan (Extr., p. 70) and ad-Pahhik (quoted by Suyu{I, 
’Itq5n, p. 310), give the same wool for Yemen, where the dh was preserved, 
and still is (Goitein, Jemenica, p. xv), as it is also in Oman (Reinhardt, p. 4). 
The spelling with dh for the ’Azd # dialect might thus be etymological. We 
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cannot decide the question on the one instance of 'isq because it might be a 
contact change. Finally, we must consider the possibility that 4 isq is a dif¬ 
ferent root and the similarity accidental. The Lisin (xii, 122) gives * asaq 
‘palm bough (* urjiin ) of poor quality’ as a word of the ’Asad dialect. We 
must strongly suspect that *asadiyya is wrong for * azdiyya (cf. on this con¬ 
fusion Freytag, Einfuhrung, p. 76). Immediately after this the LisSn quotes 
the Tahdhlb of ’Azharl: "cuaq is a palm-bough, and 'asaq is “darkness”, like 
ghasaq.' However, ghasaq is also ‘refuse of wheat’, and one wonders whether 
this is not=*Azdi 'isq , and an instance of the change of gh to *am (cf. 
Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 76). One sees what complications arise in any 
attempt to evaluate lexicographical data for phonetics or grammar. 

f Another difficulty in taking 'isq as a purely phonetic development of 
'idhq lies in the assimilation, which would then be posited, of z to s before q. 

As we shall sec (§ 11 a) there is good reason to believe that in West-Arabian 
q was a voiced sound, as it is now in Yemen (cf. Goitein, Jemenica, p. xiv; 
Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 77; Rossi, RSO, xvii, 235). In the ’Azd dialect, 
however, this phoneme seems to have had quite a different fate. Tabriz! 
(comm, on Hamisa, p. 244) informs us that the ’Azd Shanu’a pronounced 
the name qu'ftif aPalatalization of q into tsh or ts before front-vowels 
is common in Ccntral-Arabian bedouin colloquials (cf. Socin, Diwan, iii, 
195), but this cannot apply to our instance, where q is followed by u. Only 
one parallel to this non-conditioned change of q into j is known to me, 
namely among the coastal tribes of Oman (Jayakar, BRASB, 1902, p. 653). 
The j for q has survived in ’Azd territory. At Hodeida some inhabitants of 
the city and surrounding country pronounce so in some words, e.g. ja'ada 
for qa'dda *bed\;&fc>x for the tribal name Qddiri (Rossi, RSO, xvii, 464). At 
Zabid there is a tendency to pronounce; for q, as in julaildt ‘a few’ =qalildt. 
We may draw the inference that the old dialect usage has been given up under 
the pressure of surrounding forms of speech. An old witness for palatalized 
q is the word qdt ‘celastrus edulis’, the drug plant of Yemen, which 
appears as«l ^ MU in the Ethiopic chronicle of ‘Amda $6yon (14th cent.; 
cd. Perruchon, JA, 1889, p. 282, 1. 6). We may assume that the Arab im¬ 
migrants to Ethiopia came largely from the coastal districts of Yemen. This 
detail is a surprising confirmation of the link between the two ’Azd tribes. It 
is important to note that the assimilatory palatalization of q is restricted to 
Central Arabian bedouins and their Syrian offshoots (cf. Cantineau, Parlers, 
p. 33 seq). We shall have further occasion to refer to their linguistic con¬ 
nections with the West-Arabian group. It is highly probable that the non- 
conditioned change in the ’Azd dialect was preceded by a stage in which the _ 
change took place only before front yowels. Cantineau (Parlers, p. 39; 
Horan, p. 123) found with the recently settled bedouins of the Hauran a 
tendency to turn the assimilatory palatalization of k (and q?) into an absolute 
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one, i.e., to say not only die ‘cock’, but also dyud in the plural, instead of the 
dyiik of the bedouins. The social conditions of the ’Azd may have been 
similar, and produced a similar disturbance of phonetic balance. 

g Al-*Akhfash (the Middle, d. 221/836) reported that the > Azd Sarat 
preserved in pause not only the -a of the accusative, but also the case-vowels 
of the nominative and genitive, saying hddha Zaidii ‘this is Zaid’ and hddhd 
< Amru ‘this is ‘Amr’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 307; Ibn Ya‘Ish, p. 1271). The -d of the 
accusative, though not pronounced in any style of reading Arabic to-day, 
was according to the grammarians dropped in pause only in the Rabl'a 
dialect in Mesopotamia (’Azharl, Tamrin aj-fullab, p. 27; Suyuti, Bahja, 
p. 17, both no doubt based on Ibn MSlik’s view as incorporated in ’Alfiyya, 
line 79), and perhaps in context, along with the other case-vowels, in the 
Tamlm dialect in Najd and Yam3ma (*Abu ‘Amr, handed down by Ibn 
Malik, quoted by Suyuti, Jam*, i, 54, cf. additional evidence in Ndldeke, 
Zur Grammatik, p. 9). Koranic spelling, which no doubt reflects the Hijazi 
usage of its time, shows that the -an in the accusative of triptote indefinite 
nouns was in pause sounded as -a. The ’Azd dialect, therefore, did the same 
in the case of -un and -in, sounding them in pause as -u and -i. This is 
obviously connected with the custom of Nabataean inscriptions of spelling 
Arabic proper names, whether triptote or diptotc, whatever their case, and 
whether provided with feminine t or not, with a final to (Cantineau, 
Nabat^en, ii, 165 flF.). An instance of this of a much earlier time is Nehemiah, 
vi, 6, where the name of the Arab chieftain, who elsewhere appears as 
geshem, is written gashmu (gshmtv) in the context of an official document, at 
first written no doubt in Aramaic. 2 The name is probably Arabic Jushamu 
(cf. the Scptuagint transcr. yocep), and therefore diptotc. The custom of 
writing Arabic names with to was thus established as early as the middle of 
the 5th century b.c. We must, therefore, envisage the possibility that in later 
times it was kept up as a tradition, not as a rendering of contemporary 
Arabic. In the almost entirely Arabic inscription of Al-Hijr of a.d. 267 (cf. 
ZAss., xxii, 194; Rev. Bibl., 1908, p. 242; Comptes Rendus Ac. d. Inscr., 
1908, p. 270) we find k'bto, c bdmnu>tw (diptote genitive), * l-hjrto , and perhaps 
(according to Chabot’s reading) qbrto (nom.) and 1 l-qbnv (acc.: Lidzbarski 
read in both places qbtvr), but hrtt =Hdrithatu and Iqs (both in the genitive). 
This inscription is particularly important because it has one line in 
Thamudic: Iqd bnt *bdmnt (corresponding to Iqf brt *bdmmotw in the 

Nabataean characters). One cannot help feeling that there is some incon¬ 
sistency with regard to the -to. 3 Sixty years later, in the inscription of 
An-NamSra of a.d. 328 (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 34), the (in Classical 
Arabic) triptote names l Amr, Nizqr, Ma'add, Mahdj are all written with 
final to, though they arc in oblique cases, but the diptote Shammar and the 
determinate al-Qais have no to. We may thus assume that at some time 
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between 400 b.c. and a.d. 300 a change occurred in the treatment of the 
i'rab vowels. We can identify it with the rise of the diptote declension and 
the differentiation between determinate and indeterminate nouns. This was 
reflected in the difference of spelling as it still is in the difference made 
between < rnno= < Amrun and ( mr = l Umaru. But just as the to in ( Amr does 
not represent a sound, but is a conventional mark for something not ex¬ 
pressed by to in any other context, so the differentiation observable in the 
An-Nam3ra inscription may express something quite different than the 
spelling suggests. That it does not represent a long u is obvious from the fact 
that it stands with words in the genitive and accusative. But at some time in 
history, when the spelling was first adopted, the to must have had a phonetic 
value, namely -u, in the nominative, presumably in pause as well as in 
context. Brockelmann (GVG, i, 460) suggests that the *i ( rdb vowels were 
anccps, elsewhere (ibid., i, 83) he claims the a of the accusative was 
lengthened in pause. The whole conception of ‘anceps’ vowels is to-day 
being abandoned (cf. Cantineau, BSL, xxxviii, 148), and it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear that pausal forms mostly represent an older stage of the 
language than context forms. The long vowels would obviously have been 
shortened through the addition of -n, by which they came to stand in a closed 
syllable, and in the status constructus, where they were mostly followed by 
the definite article, i.c., again stood in a closed syllabic. This shortening 
process preceded that in the case of words determined by the definite 
article. Last of all came the shortening, and finally the elision, of these 
vowels in pause. The *Azd dialect thus represents an archaic state of things 
which in the Syrian desert had perhaps passed away before a.d. 328. As the 
Arabic substrate dialect of Nabataean and the language of king Imrulqais at 
an-Namira probably belonged to the ‘proto-Arabian’ dialects, like the 
Thamudic of the authors of the inscription of al-Hijr, this similarity may 
lead us to surmise that the special position of the \Azd dialect within Yemen 
was due to its being ‘proto-Arabian’. The >Azd would thus possibly belong 
to the same group of early Arab settlers as the Himyar. The genealogy con¬ 
necting the two (cf. note §5 f) may thus contain a grain of truth. The 
present-day colloquial of the old >Azd country, in Hodcida and part of the 
Tihima, still pronounces nouns in the indeterminate state with a final - u: 
they say burru ‘wheat’, but al-burr ‘the wheat’ (Rossi, RSO, xvii, 465; ibid., 
p. 264; Landberg, Langue arabe, p. 14, 16). 

h The suffix-pronoun -hu could in the > Azd dialect be shortened in 
context to -h (Ibn JinnI in Lis5n, xx, 367). Earlier evidence is available in 
two verses quoted by Ibn Duraid as shawdhid for ’ Azdi words. In connection 
with mitto ‘companion’ he quotes: fajittu (Lisin: sfaltu) ladd l-baiti 
l-harami *ukhiluhu/tva-mitwdya mushtdqani lah 5 ariqdni ‘I stayed all night 
near the sanctuary, looking out for it (a thunderstorm), while my two 
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companions were longing for it, lying awake’ (Jamhara, iii, 118). To lah he 
remarks ‘thus is his dialect’. The poet’s name, given in the printed Jamhara 
as Ya‘13 b. al-’Ahwal al-Shukri, is ’AghanI, xix, 111 (where the dialect form 
is eliminated by writing min shauqin lahu) given as al-Yashkuri. The 
Yashkur b. ‘Amr were closely connected with Kin3na. Another, anonymous, 
verse is quoted in connection with fuma ‘ear of com’ (Jamhara, iii, 160, from 
the Kit5b al-majaz of ’Abu *Ubaida): toa-qdla rabfuhum lamma ’atdndf 
bi-kaffih fumatun *aufumatani ‘their scout said when he came to us with an 
ear of corn or two in his hand’. Ibn Duraid adds: ‘the h of kaffih is without 
vowel ( khuffifa ), thus is his dialect’. In contrast to the preceding verse, where 
lahu would upset the metre, there is no necessity for the short form here; its 
preservation must, therefore, rest on tradition. This shortening and elision 
of the vowel of -hu after short vowel is contrary to the rules elaborated for 
Arabic by Fischer (Haupt Memorial Volume, p. 402). but appears to be in 
agreement with the rules for early Aramaic as stated by Cantincau (BSL, 
xxxviii, 152). The ’Azd were, however, not alone in this respect. Not only 
were forms like this read by reputable Koran-readers: the Kufans Hamza 
and ’Abu ‘Amr, but also the Medincan ’Abu Ja'far (d. 130/748; Lisan, xx, 
368), but we have it on the authority of al-Kisi’I (d. 189/805) that they were 
used by the <Uqail and Kilab tribes in Najd and Yamama, who spoke 
Eastern dialects (Lisin, xx, 367; cf. also ’Astaribadi, Kifiya comm., ii, 11). 
Sibawaihi (ii, 313) quotes a verse 4 lampooning the ‘Anaza, then living in 
Yamama (HamdinI, Jazlra, p. 162, 172), now in the Syrian desert, in which 
the same peculiarity is exhibited (cf. map No. 5). We can discount the 
Koran-readings, especially as they are principally by Kufan readers, as 
proof that the -h suffix was current anywhere else in West-Arabian. The 
forms of the Lakhm or ‘Abdalqais dialect, falsely attributed to the Yemen 
(cf. § 4 a), show that in other Eastern dialects the suffix form was -uh, cor¬ 
responding to the -o[h) now found in most colloquials and to the -o (archaic 
-oh) of Hebrew. No clear principle can be discerned in the distribution of 
the -h form. We do not know the vowel of the suffix in the proto-Arabian 
dialects, but scattered as they are over disconnected parts of Arabia, the 
places where the short form is used make the impression of being remnants 
of a formerly solid territory. Outside Arabia, the only certain parallel is 
Aramaic, with its -eh, developed out of -ih (Bauer-Leander, Gramm, d. 
Bibl. Aram., p. 78). This arose by the addition of -h to the status absolutus, 
which, as we know from cuneiform transcriptions, ended in early times in -i 
(cf. Gordon, AfO, xii, 114, § 60). 6 A form very similar to the Aramaic: -e, 
from -ih, is used in Syrian and Palestinian Fellaheen colloquials (Driver, 
Grammar, p. 28). Elsewhere forms of the type -ah are used, mostly in areas 
where Yemenite influence is strong (Iraq, North-West Africa) and in some 
parts of Yemen (Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 50). A feature which may 
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have more historical significance than we can at present ascertain, is the 
distinction in certain colloquials between two forms for different styles. The 
ZafSr colloquial in Southern Yemen has mostly -ah in prose, but -uh in its 
archaic quantitative poetry (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 107). In Najd, on the 
contrary, - uh appears in prose, -ah in poetry (Socin, Diwan, iii, § 148 e). # 

1 The prefixes of the a-imperfects of all stems had the vowel a (as in 
Classical Arabic) in the dialects of the Hijaz, with some of the VjiLz HawSzin, 
the ’Azd Sar3t, and part of Iludhail, while the dialects of Qais, Tamim, 
’Asad, Rabl‘a, and the ll ammat al- ( arab' had * in those prefixes (the so- 
called Taltala ), except for the third persons masculine (’Abu ‘Amr in LisSn, 
xx, 283, cf. map No. 6). Other sources restrict the area of the a-prefixes to 
the Ilijaz alone (cf. § 12 p). ’Abu Zaid (quoted Lisin, loc. cit.) even said that 
all proverbial sayings which originated from the Arabs should be pro¬ 
nounced with i-prcfixes. The i-prefixes occur also in Hebrew, Western 
Aramaic, and Ugaritic. In the Quda'a dialects, which bordered on the 
Canaanite area, the third person also had i, and there is reason to believe 
that the whole differentiation between the prefixes of the two imperfect 
types arose secondarily within a circumscribed area and spread through the 
Quda‘a territory into the Eastern and Central Arabic dialects (cf. the present 
writer’s article in Journal of Jewish Studies, i, 26). The a-prefixes were thus 
old-inherited in Arabic, and their preservation in the ’Azd dialect marks its 
archaic state, not necessarily its West-Arabian origin. It may be noted here 
that the omission of Yemen from the list docs not necessarily mean that there 
i-prcfixes were used. Wc have no evidence either way, but it is probable that 
it went with the rest of West-Arabian. The omission of Tayyi*, on the other 
hand, may mean that that dialect, bordering on the Quda'a area, had also 
adopted the i-prefixes. These seem to have penetrated further during the 
Middle Ages, but the differentiation is in most colloquials obscured by 
phonetic factors. Further investigation on this point is necessary. 

k We have a further confirmation of the use of a-prefixes in the ’Azd 
dialect. In connection with the reading nistaHnu for rtasta'inu ‘we ask for 
help’ (Koran, i, 4), FarrS’ is quoted by Suyuji (Muzhir, i, 152, from the 
Fiqh al-lugha of I bn Faris) as saying that the na- form was used only in 
Quraish and ’Asad. The ’Asad dialect is expressly included among those 
which had *-prefixes, not only in ’Abu ‘Amr’s list, but also by Farra’ himself 
(quoted Ibn FSris, SahibT, p. 19, 23; also Ibn Hisham, Banat Su'ad, p. 97; 
MufaddaliyySt, p. 20). Obviously we must read here ’Azd instead of ’Asad 
(cf. § e above). 

1 One * Taltala' form is current in Classical Arabic, namely ’ ikhdlu 
‘methinks’. This was used in the Western dialects of Hudhail and Tayyi*. 
and probably was not a Taltala form at all, but had another origin (cf. § 8 bb). 
The ’Asad dialect alone is said to have .used *akhalu instead (Ibn Hisham, 


akhalu for ‘/khff/u “methlnks” (§6 /) 
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BSnat Su'Sd, p. 96; Marzuqx in Taj, vii, 313; Misbah, p. 277). Since the 
’Asad, belonging to the Taltala area, would hardly have been likely to use 
just this one non -Taltala form, it is to be suspected that through an old 
scribal fault ’Asad has come to stand for ’Azd. This is all the more likely as 
traces of ’akhfilu can also be found in connection with the Hijaz. Whether 
we consider *akhalu an innovation on the analogy of the imperfect, or an 
archaic form, the collocation of ’Azd and Quraish makes geographical sense. 
With Hudhail and Tayyi’ using the common Arabic ’ ikhSlu , however, the 
situation within West-Arabian in this respect is somewhat complicated (cf. 
map No. 7). 


NOTES 

i The word khamr ‘wine’ is probably of Aramaic origin, cf. Jeffery, Foreign Vocabu¬ 
lary, p. 125. . . 

• Bauer and Leander (Histor. Gramm., p. 525) cite two further instances,.neither <>f 
which is acceptable. Btkhru (1 Chr., viii, 38) seems to be nothing but fteMdrd h.s 
firstborn’ (cf. the LXX and the following verse). The pointing of 1WT* » « 

desire to bring the number up to six—the sixth son 0&JLXX Aoa) having been lost. 
Metikhu (Neh., xii, 14) should be read (with keOab and LXX) mallukhtf). In any case, 
both names are those of Jews. 

• Similar lack of consistency can be noticed already in the early Syriac mscnptions 
(cf. Pognon, Inscr. Um. I, Paris 1907). Normally we have final w: Ma nu, 

AD 73) Muotmu, Rahbu (a.D. 201). The last named is feminine and therefore would be 
diptoteBuTTa’ccnnecJed group of texts (Nos. 3-5), mi. -itten wnhout. 
though in Sinaitic inscriptions it has w. To illustrate the confus.on, one name utol br 
mwtrxo. In Palmyrene occasionally Ma'nu without to. Cf. Ndldeke, ZAss., xxi, 153. 

• By Ziyad al-’A‘jamu, an Umayyad poet of ‘Amir, a client of the 'Abdalqais. 

» A rather different view of the origin of the Aramaic form is proposed by Brockel- 
mann (GVG, i, 312). 

•It might be considered whether, since -ih and -^ represent the genim-e^ and 
accusative, one should not take colloquial Afabic -uh -oh (often with audible 
Hebrew !**) a, representing the nominative -u+h rather tton-contr^ona of 
.<x(h)u, as Brockelmann does (cf. also Bauer-Leander, Histor. Gramm., p. 226). 


Chapter 7 

NORTHERN YEMEN 


a The dialects spoken in the northern half of Yemen and in what is now 
called Tihama and Asir have so many features in common that they form a 
well-defined group, distinct both from central Yemenite to the south and 
from the Hudhail-Hijaz group to the north, though they have close contacts 
with both. Indeed, we shall sec when dealing with the Hijaz that the philo¬ 
logists often attributed Hijazi (Meccan) dialect features to the Kinana 
dialect. We may, therefore, assume that the northern Yemenites were a 
West-Arabian group recently arrived in those regions (whose former in¬ 
habitants may well have been relations of the *Azd). They may be connected 
with the Arab element that we identified (§ 5 e) as constituting the non- 
Himyaritic part of the population of the areas with tahmir, or semi- 
Himyaritic dialects. HamdSni in his Jazira mentions scattered groups of the 
northern Yemenite tribes as far south as Hadramaut. Indeed, the existence 
of some of the features described in this chapter in the modern colloquial of 
Hadramaut suggests that the Arab population of that country was recruited 
from the same wave as that which brought the north-Yemenite tribes. On 
the other hand, certain features common to northern Yemen and Tayyi* 
show T that the north-Yemenite tribes immigrated there before the period 
during which the central West-Arabian dialects of Hudhail and Hijaz were 
subject to Eastern influence. 

b The fullest list of tribes in this group (§ / below) mentions KinSna, 
H5rith, Khath'am, HamdSn, < Anbar, Hujaim, Zubaid, Murad, and ‘Udhra. 
Only the first four are mentioned with any frequency. This does not imply 
that where only one or two of the dialects are mentioned the point in question 
does not apply to all of them. It is also likely that some of the data given for 
the Yemen or ‘some Yemenites’ do in fact refer only to this group. Pre- 
Islamic references to these tribes are scarce and uncertain. The ‘sons of 
Hamdan’ who play such an important role in Sabaean history certainly had 
no direct connection with the Arab tribe (cf. Hartmann, Arab. Frage, p. 264). 
Only the Dhu-HamdSn mentioned in the ’AbrahS inscription of a.d. 543 
(CIH, 541, line 85) may possibly be identified with the latter. It is likely, 
however, that the Arab HamdSn took their name from the South-Arabian 
sha'b, as the Arab Himyar did from the Homeritae. An interesting passage in 
’Arhabi's \AkhbSr MukhtSra (quoted by Muller, Sab. Denkmaler, p. 38, 
note 1) tells how the HamdSn, bedouins living in hair tents, occupied at 
first the high regions and fought the kings of Himyar (perhaps the South- 
Arabian HamdSn barons) until they succeeded in settling in the Jauf. In a 
letter of the Syrian bishop Simeon of Bfcth ’ArshSm, referring to A.D. 524, 
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the name of the then king of Najran is given as ‘HSrith bar KaV (ed. Guidi, 
Ac. dei Lincei, Rome 1881, p. 9 and p. 20, note 3), which is generally taken 
as an early reference to the Harith tribe. In Glaser 1000A, line 9, hrthw is 
enumerated among various parts of =Dathina. Grohmann (in Rhodo- 
kanakis, Altsab. Texte, p. 131) identifies this with a small group of Harith 
tribesmen in this region which HamdSni mentions (Jazira, p. 81, 3). This 
tribal splinter would thus have maintained itself for over 1000 years! But the 
hrthw of Gl. 1000A are settled people, possessing towns and cultivated 
valleys, and have probably no connection at all with the Balharith. 

c The only information about consonant-phonemes in this region is a 
note by Jumahl (in DiwSn Hudhail, i, 73) that the Kinana, like the 
Hudhail, said ydzi i ahum ‘their protector’ instead of wdzt'ahum. The word 
will be discussed later (§ 8 k) in its wider setting. We cannot say whether the 
Kinana dialect also participated in the other changes affecting the semi¬ 
vowels in the Hudhail dialect. 

d The Harith said baqd ‘he remained' for baqiya (Lisan, xviii, 85), and 
fand iorfaniya ‘passed away’ (Lisin, xx, 23; the text is corrupt). They thus 
had the change iya > like the Tayyi* (cf. § 14 *). This, although these verbs 
were treated differently in Hijaz (§ 12 w), was probably an old West-Arabian 
development shared with Canaanite (cf. Melilah, ii, 247). 

e According to *Abu Zaid (Nawidir, p. 58) and Ibn Firis ($5hibl, p. 20), 
ai was in the Harith dialect contracted into a sound written d— which might 
have been phonetic d or a?, but must have been felt to be quite distinct from 
the e into which this diphthong is normally contracted in the colloquials. 
Instances given are < aldhd ‘upon her’ for * alaihd , and saldm l aldkum peace 
upon you’ for * alaikum . Khalil (quoted ’Astarabadi, Kafiya comm., ii, 124) 
cites as dialect forms, without specifying their provenance, Hlaka ‘to thee’ 
for Hlaika, laddka ‘with thee’ for ladaika, and l aldka ‘upon thee’ for 'alaika. 
The modern Hadramaut colloquial contracts ai into £, e.g. xdd ‘also’ * 
‘Jn ‘eye’=‘am (Landberg, Arabica, iii, 38). 1 It is significant in this 
connection that the Jewish colloquial of Central Yemen, which is one of the 
few Arabic colloquials to preserve ai as a diphthong, at the same time also 
occasionally contracts it into a or d, e.g., wan ‘where’, ‘an ‘the letter ain , 
md *ilak ‘what has it to do with you V = 3 ilaik (Goitein, Jcmenica, p. xvii). 
Hebrew, too, reconstituted ai as against Canaanite i, e.g., Tell-Amarna 
giezi, Hebrew’ qayif, and at the same time some Hebrew forms show con¬ 
traction of ai into d (Bauer-Leander, Histor. Gramm., p. 202). These may, 
as Bauer and Leander suggest, be dialect forms, but on the analogy of 
Jewish Yemenite we may also assume that the contraction to d took place 
facultatively under conditions not yet ascertained. In Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic, which often preserves ai as against other Aramaic dialects, con¬ 
traction into a is not rare (cf. instances in Dalman, Gramm., p. 90). It is, 
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therefore, not necessary to consider that Targumic Aramaic * aloha ‘upon 
her’ is due to assimilation, as Cantineau does (BSL, xxxviii, 160, note 1). 
Indeed we have here a form corresponding precisely to those cited for the 
Harith dialect. In the Harith dialect, too, not every ai need have been thus 
contracted. Thus the form kxlai discussed below (§ i) may really have been 
pronounced with ai in the dialect. We get nowhere any direct information as 
to whether other north-Yemenite dialects had the same feature. Its existence 
in present-day Hadramaut speaks for a wider extension. So does its inclusion 
in the poem discussed in § A below, which does not seem to be specifically 
aimed at Harith. 

f The dual had in northern Yemen only one form for the nominative and 
the oblique cases, namely -dm, in the construct state -a. The earliest in¬ 
formation about this comes from al-FarrS* (d. 207/822) in his Koran com¬ 
mentary (on xx, 63, quoted by Beck, Orientalia, xv, 181) who heard about it 
from a man of 'al- > Aaad' (should no doubt be al-’Azd, as *Asad never has 
the article) 2 and quotes a line by an anonymous Harithi (the one beginning 
fa-*atraqa below, § A). Only the Harith are mentioned by > Abu Zaid 
(NawSdir, p. 58), > Akhfash (in Ibn HishSm, Mughni, i, 37), Ibn Malik 
(Tashil, f. 3 b), and ’AstarSbSdi (Kafiya comm., ii, 172). Lisan (xvi, 172) 
adds Kinana.HamdanI (Jazira, p. 135) andSuyuj! (Jam*, i, 21; *Itq&n,p. 192) 
have Harith, Kinana, and Khath*am. The fullest list is Jam*, i, 40, where 
besides all the tribes enumerated in § A of this chapter the form is ascribed 
to the Eastern dialects of Bakr ibn Wa*il and some clans of Rabi*a. A 
case of this appears also in a poem by the TamimI Jarir (Lis2n, xii, 35 
quoted § 14 r). 

g The same single form for all cases of the dual was also used by some 
other tribes, who, however, coupled this with a different treatment of the 
final vowel, either having always -ana ( > Ushmuni, i, 71; ’AstarSbadi, 
KSfiya comm., ii, 172) or inflecting the ending as a triptote rajulanu, 
rajulani, rajuldna, or -dnun, etc., as some Arabs are supposed to have done 
with the sound masculine plural (SabbSn, i, 71). According to Howell (iv, 
26) Ibn *AqIl ascribed this form to the Qabba, north-west of the Empty 
Quarter. The word Qabba is not found in the printed texts of Ibn *Aqil. If 
the localization is correct, we would obtain an area for the extension of the 
single form in the dual which cuts across all dialect-group boundaries (cf. 
map No. 8). Moreover, it is not unlikely that the -did for the oblique dual 
was also current in Hijaz (cf. § 12 m), though the evidence there is not 
decisive. Among modem colloquials, only that of Hadramaut has -an for the 
dual (in all cases of course)—it is not quite clear whether the vowel is pure a 
or the a? which appears as a contraction <*f ai (cf. Landberg, Hadramaut, p. 
352).* The wide extension of the single form in the dual precludes any 
thought that this was mere phonetic substitution of -dm for -aim in the 
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oblique case. Rather, it bears out the opinion of Kaila (Z. Syntax d. in 
verbaler Abhangigkeit stehenden Nomens, etc., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 10, 
etc.) that the differentiation of cases in the Semitic dual and sound masculine 
plural is a late innovation (against this view cf. Kampffmeyer, ZD MG, liv, 
657, and Cuny, La categoric du duel, Bruxelles, 1931, p. 13). For South- 
Semitic this is confirmed by South-Arabian (cf. Brockclmann, GVG, i, 
457). The use of -aini for the oblique cases of the dual is thus in Arabic a 
comparatively late innovation which penetrated from the general direction 
of the Syrian desert both into the West-Arabian and the Eastern areas, but 
did not reach certain outlying dialects in both. The existence of such dis¬ 
connected areas of older usage on the fringe of the territory of a language is a 
well-known phenomenon of linguistic geography. 

h For this, the best-attested peculiarity of northern Yemenite, we arc also 
in possession of a number of shawahid. Farra’ quotes a sentence he heard: 
hadha khattu yadd 'akhi 'a'rifuhu ‘this is the script of my brother’s hands, 
I know it well’ (cf. Orientalia, xv, 181). He further quotes an anonymous 
verse (also ’UshmunI, i, 71): fa-'atraqa ’itrdqa sh-shujd'i wa-lau ra'd/ 
masaghan li-nabahu sh-shuja c u la-sammama ‘he lowered his head like a 
sAw/d'-snake, and had the sh. but seen a point of attack for its fangs, it 
would have snapped’, with nabdhu for ndbaihi. This line is by the Eastern 
Arab al-Mutalammis (I, 14, ed. Vollers, Beitr. z. Ass., v, p. 170). ’Azhari is 
quoted (Taj, viii, 369) as saying that Farra* cited the line in this way, 
according to an ‘ancient dialect of some Arabs’. This goes to support the 
claim of Suyuji that the usage was also Eastern. Another line was also first 
cited by Farra* (Sibawaihi, i, 27; Zajjaji, Jumal, p. 63, and in many other 
places): *idhd mittu kdna n-nasu finfdni shamitun/wa-'dkharu muthnin 
billadhi kuntu y afna c u ‘when I die, men will be of two classes, he who re¬ 
joices at my misfortune and another who praises what I have accomplished’ 4 . 
In the ensuing discussions the possibility of finfdni, for sinfaini, being a 
dialect form is not mentioned anywhere, as far as I know. The third shahid is 
the line quoted by Ibn *Aqil, supposedly for the Pabba dialect (cf. § g ): 
*uhibbu minki l-*anfa zoal-'aindnajzva-mankharaini(sic) 'ashbaha %-zubyana ‘I 
love your 5 nose and your eyes, and your nostrils resembling those of 
gazelles’, with f aindna for * ainaini , and presumably originally mankhardna 
for mankharaini. Another anonymous line is quoted by Ibn F5ris (Sahibi, 
p. 20), with baina *udhndhu for baina ’udhnaihi ‘between his ears’. Lastly, 
there exists a series of verses, a veritable gallery of north-Yemenite peculiari¬ 
ties, which was probably composed as a parody of those dialects. The first 
source for it seems to be Khalil (d. 175/791), who cites it merely as typical 
of the dialect of an unspecified group of ‘some Arabs’. Later *Abu Zaid 
(NawSdir, p. 58) ascribed it to a Yemenite; Jauhari (Sahah, ii, 522) to the 
Harith dialect, but in another place to Ru*ba, of the Pabba tribe. There 
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is nothing inherently impossible in connecting the lines with Pabba. 
When ’Abu Hstim asked ’Abu 'Ubaida (d. 210/825) about them, the latter 
answered: Tut dots over it (unqut 'alaihi; to mark it as doubtful). This is a 
fabrication of al-Mufaddal’ (LisSn, xix, 322). Even if Mufaddal invented 
them, the lines have some value as showing what he (who died 170/787) 
considered salient features of the dialect in question. As he was of Pabba 
himself, they may really refer to the language of that tribe. The doggerel 
occurs in many other places. I give here all the available lines; variants in 
brackets: 


*ayya qalufi rakibin tardhd 
shdlu l aldhunna fa-shul < alahd 
wa-shdud bi-mathnai haqabin hiqwdha (cf. § 8 
ndjiyatan wa-ndjiyan ’abdhd 
’inna > abdhd wa-'abd *abdhd 


(qaliisin rakiban) 
( tdru\fa-tir ) 

r ) 

( nddiyatan\ nddiyan)* 


qad halaghdfl l-majdi ghdyatahd 


‘What do you think of her as a young she-camel for a rider? 

They put their saddles upon them, put yours on her, 

And tie with a double saddle strap her flanks— 

Since she is swift and her sire was swift. 

Verily her sire and her grandsire 

Have reached the two pinnacles of noble breeding’. 

i In literary Arabic kild ‘both’ is unchangeable when it is followed by a 
noun, but has an oblique case kilai- when followed by a pronominal suffix. 
In the Kinana dialect, according to FarrS* (in the Vienna MS. of Ibn 
Qutaiba, ’Adab al-katib, p. 285) it had also before a noun the form kilai in 
the genitive, but remained kild in the accusative. Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 3 b; 
cf. ’AstarabSdl, Kafiya comm., i, 32; SuyutI, Jam*, i, 41) states that kilai was 
used both for genitive and accusative, but this seems to be one of the 
systematizing efforts of which Ibn Malik was so fond when dealing with 
dialects. This appears to contradict all that has been said in the last para¬ 
graphs about the dual in those dialects, but only if one takes kild(kildni) as a 
true dual form (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 456; ii, 254). However, Sibawaihi 
already analysed it as a singular of the form fi'al. Ibn HishSm (Mughni, i, 
172) calls it ‘singular in form, dual in meaning’. In Ugaritic it is still a 
singular, kVat (Gordon, Grammar, p. 34), but in Moabite (kPy h’hvh ‘the 
two reservoirs’, Mesha* 23) and Hebrew (kiPayyim ‘two kinds’) it has a dual 
ending attached to it, as in Ethiopic kePP. The root is kP ‘to restrain’, the 
first meaning of our word probably ‘yoke’. The normal jPdl form of this 
would of course be kila'ufa), which in mo«t dialects became kild(n) through 
the usual confusion of *alif mamduda and *alif maqfura (cf. especially for 
West-Arabian § 10 ee). The genitive construct of this was kild’i, the 
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accusative kil&a. In a West Arabian dialect, where hamza was not pronoun¬ 
ced, this became kilai and kild, i.e., the Kinana forms. The diphthong, of 
recent origin, was here preserved, even though older ai may have been con¬ 
tracted (§ e above). These forms may have had a considerably wider extension 
than our quotation indicates: as often, Kinana may stand for the Meccan and 
Hijazi dialect. A pronunciation kilai for the word before nouns is attested by 
the spelling—occasionally found—for kild (Wright, ii, 214B). On the 
other hand, some Arabs are reported to have said kild in the oblique case even 
before pronouns (’AstarSbadi, Kflfiya comm., i, 32, from the MughnT, but 
not in the ed. of the latter in my possession). These where the dialects where 
the form with y alij maqfura was most firmly established. Since a kild with 
>alif maqfura would normally have -d, not -ai, before suffixes in Classical 
Arabic, it may be that the kilai- before suffixes goes back to kild’i in all 
Arabic dialects (perhaps by spread from the West-Arabian idioms) and was 
preserved there through being in the middle of the word, while the more 
independent form before nouns was changed in accordance with the usual 
noun-patterns of the non-West-Arabian dialects. 

k In the dialect of the SufySn b. ’Arhab, a clan of Hamdan dwelling 
between KhaiwSn and Sa*da, one could hear the phrase ra’aitu *akhawdka 
(Hamdini, Jazira, p. 134, cf. § 4 c). This admits of two interpretations. If we 
take ’akhawaka as dual of y akh ‘brother’, we have another instance of the 
oblique dual in -d, of which another example is given in the same line (cf. 
§ S)’ What reason HamdSnl saw to note this common north-Yemenite 
usage only in connection with an obscure group of bedouins, we cannot 
know. But it is also possible that ’akhatodka is plural of y ukht ‘sister’, and 
stands for * akhaiodtaka. We shall see (§ 14 z) that the Tayyi* dropped the t 
of the sound plural feminine in pause, and that similar forms are still current 
in the Najd and Syria. The elision would have gone a good deal further 
among the Banu Sufyin, since t fell not only in context but even before 
suffix. However, the whole statement is too ambiguous to be of any value 
to us. 

1 According to Ibn Ya*ish (p. 62) the Harith dialect used y abd, with the 
indefinite article ’abort, instead of y ab, *abun, y abu , etc., ‘father’. Ibn 
HishSm (Mughni, i, 181) gives this as a form used by some Arabs, who also 
said y akhd for y akh ‘brother’. The forms occur in the doggerel quoted above 
(§ h) and in a proverb mukrahun y akhdka Id batalun ‘thy brother is compelled, 
not a hero’ (Maidani, ed. Freytag, ii, 699; ed. Bulaq, ii, 228 s ). Ndldeke 
(ZDMG, xlix, 321) rejects y abd as a grammarian’s fancy, but similar forms 
do occur in various types of colloquial Arabic of Yemenite antecedents. In 
Hadramaut one says bd for y abu (Sandberg, Arabics, iii, 81); the same form 
is common in Persian, where it was no doubt imported by Arab immigrants 
in early times. In Tlemsen we ftud khai ‘my brother’, besides bui *my father’ 
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(Brockelmann, GVG, i, 331). In Palestine, one hears yd bdyi ‘o my father’ as 
an interjection, similarly in central Yemen ya'bah (Goitcin, Jemenica, p. 
104). Ethiopic 'aba as clerical title may be a loan from Aramaic, but Amharic 
has abdyye ‘papa’ and abdt ‘father’. The last-named form suggests that the 
Koranic yd 'abali is also developed out of 'aba. Mishnaic Hebrew has *abbd 
'my father’, Htnmd ‘my mother’, used both as vocative and as ordinary 
noun (e.g., Sanhedrin , iii, 2: ne'imdn <alai 'abba, ne'imdn *alai ’dbhikhd ‘I 
trust my own father, I trust thy father’). It is hard to believe that such a 
homely word should have been taken over from Aramaic (where 'abba is the 
status emphaticus ). 9 What we have here are the frequent Arabic vocative 
forms in -d (Wright, ii, 87D), representing most probably the proto-Semitic 
vocative. The -d, since it often occurs in cases where ‘my’ is implied, was 
understood to be equivalent to the suffix of the first singular, and sometimes 
used without vocative meaning. E.g. the anonymous line containing the 
words thumma *awt *ild *umma ‘then I take refuge to my mother 1 (*AinI, iv, 
247 and elsewhere). Bauer and Leander (Histor. Gramm., p. 450) even 
suggest that the long vowels in the inflection of *ab, etc., were originally due 
to false analogy from 'abd, understood as an accusative. 

m The enlargement of biliteral roots with -a seems to have had wider 
extension, to judge from the forms yadd ‘hand’ (cf. perhaps Ethiopic 
* ede-ka , etc.) and damd ‘blood’, said by Slbawaihi (quoted ’Astaribadi, 
KSfiya comm., ii, 175) to belong to an unspecified dialect. In passing we 
may mention another dialect variant of 'ab and * akh , unfortunately again 
without localization: *abb (Ibn Malik, Tashfl, quoted Lane, p. da) and 
*akhkh (Ibn al-Kalbi in Jamhara, i, 15). These recall the Aramaic emphatic 
state J abba (cf. also the Mishnaic Hebrew forms cited above) and Hebrew 
*ahim<"ahhim (cf. Bauer-Leander, Histor. Gramm., p. 615). 

n The Hamdan said instead of huwa , hiya ‘he, she’ huwa , hiya ( huwtva , 
hiyya), with long vowel (Ibn Malik, Tashil, f. 8 b\ > AstarabadI, Kafiya 
comm., ii, 10, etc.; cf. Ndldeke, Zur Gramm., p. 13). From poetical quota¬ 
tions we learn that such forms were used over a rather wider area. Forms of 
the type hutce, hiye are current in many modem colloquials (e.g., Syria, cf. 
Driver, Grammar, p. 25). It is not quite clear in what relation these stand to 
the hu and hi used in many colloquials, among them that of central Yemen 
(Mittwoch, Aus dem Jemen, p. 52, 58). On the other hand there seems to be 
a definite connection between huwa, hiya and the hu'a, hVa of certain 
colloquials (Iraq, Dathina, cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 16), of South- 
Arabian, proto-Ethiopic (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 303), and Hebrew. One 
wonders whether the form, occurring as it does in a West-Arabian dialect, is 
not hu'a with elision of the hamza (cf. § M bb). 

o The contraction mil- for mina l- (or mini cf. § 14 gg) ‘from the’, 
occurs frequently in poetry from all parts of Arabia (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, 
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i, 263; Schwarz, Umar, iv, III). The LisSn (xvii, 312) gives it as permitted 
form without any reference to dialect. However, Rafi*i (Tarikh, i, 139), 
without indicating his source, says that this contraction was peculiar to the 
dialects of Khath*am and Zubaid. Perhaps they were used in those regions 
in prose, too. The form is very rare in colloquials, but it does occur in 
Oman (Reinhardt, p. 101) and in Aleppo (Driver, Grammar, p. 214). 
Yemenite influence was strong in Syria (cf. § 5 *), and Oman has close 
linguistic tics with the Yemenite Tihama; the modern survivals thus bear 
out RafiTs statement. The common poetic use of mil- needs some elucida¬ 
tion. A form mini for min is ascribed to Quda*a (Lihyani in Lisan, xvii, 311). 
The common Arabic form of min before the article is mina /-, but Tayyi’ and 
Kalb are reported to have used mini l- instead (Lisin, loc. cit.). We seem 
here to be confronted with two regional forms, one which had an inherent 
final vowel and admitted of no contraction, and another, taking before *alif 
al-tvafl the same neutral vowel as other words ending in a consonant, and 
admitting of contraction, like the Hebrew min (Gesenius, Grammar, § 102 
fe) 10 . The extreme forms are localized at almost opposite corners of Arabia; 
in the intervening area the contracted form is used only in poetry—a classic 
instance of linguistic geography. We may not be far out, especially in view of 
the Hebrew connection, in considering the vowelless, contractable form as 
West-Arabian. We shall find further cases of assimilated n in Hijaz 
(§ 11 qq). ’Abu ’Ishaq (az-Zajjaj; in Lis5n, xvii, 312) gives ‘a/ for 'am l- ‘from 
the’ as another possible contraction. This is, however, extremely rare in 
texts. Cf. map No. 9. 

p In the same context, and probably from the same source, Rafi*i informs 
us that the equally common poetic contraction 'al for 'ala l- ‘upon the’ had 
its home in the Harith dialect. In contrast to mil-, 'al - is the rule in collo¬ 
quials everywhere (cf. Fischer, ZDMG, lviii, 797; Brockclmann, GVG, i, 
263, 497), but in only two dialects it gave rise to a new preposition 'a for 
'ala: Oman (Reinhardt, p. 94 seq.) and Syria (Driver, Grammar, p. 214)— 
the same that have preserved mil-. This again supports RafiTs statement. 
Of course, the reason for the rise of * al- and its wide popularity is quite 
different than that for the origin of mil-. It is the tendency to haplology 
(Brockelmann, GVG, i, § 97).» 

q The Kinana said na'im ‘yes’ instead of na'am (Ibn Malik, Tashll, f. 86 
a\ Zamakhsharl, Mufassal, p. 145, etc.). In the Lisin (xvi, 69) an anecdote 
about this is told on the authority of a man of Khath*am. The form was 
common West-Arabian, and is attested for Hudhail (§ 8 c ) and Hijaz (§ 10*). 
It was so much felt to be a correct Western form that the Kufan Kisi’i read 
so in the Koran (Suyutf, Jam*, ii, 76). T^iis is of course the older form (cf. 
ni'ma<na'ima, Hebrew nd'emu). It was preserved in West-Arabian because 
of the absence of the tendency to vowel-harmony (cf. § 10/). 
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r No really satisfactory explanation has been given, to my knowledge, of 
the adverbial idioms of the type dhdta yaumin ‘one day', dhd sabdhin ‘one 
morning’ (on the various idioms of this kind, see Lisin, xx, 345, 347). The 
remarkable thing about them is that the dhd, etc., exercises no influence on 
the meaning, the phrases being equivalent to yauman , etc. Similarly one can 
say 'aid dhdti hidatihi or min dht hidatihi instead of 'aid hidatihi ‘by himself’. 
I would suggest that dhd, etc., are here demonstrative elements, related to 
the dhd used in questions (Hebrew zeh; Gesenius, Grammar, § 136 c). They 
were however associated in the mind of the Arab speaker not with dhd ‘this’, 
but with dhd ‘possessor’. According to Sibawaihi (i, 95), the Khath‘am 
dialect inflected this dhd like the noun dhu. He drew this conclusion from a 
line by the Khath‘am poet ’Anas b. Mudrik (or Mudrika, cf. Schawahid- 
Indices, p. 60, or Nuhaik, cf. Sib. as quoted Lisin, iii, 333): ‘ azamtu 
1 aid ’iqdmati dhi fab3hin/U~*amrin md yusawwadu man yasudu. Sibawaihi 
interprets: ‘I resolved upon staying one morning (before attacking), for the 
chief is made chief for some purpose’. But—if we can place any reliance 
upon context 12 —‘one morning’ is too indefinite to make sense in this verse. 
What is wanted is ‘that morning’, i.e. the one on which the battle was to 
take place. Thus dhi would be a demonstrative pronoun of the masculine = 
literary Arabic dhd, and it would lack the intervening definite article required 
in Arabic. 

8 To deal with the syntactic aspect first: we possess a parallel from the 
colloquial of Zafer in Southern Yemen. There the demonstrative for both 
genders is normally enclitic dhi, combined with the article: esh-shughal dhi 
‘this business’ (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 108). For ‘this is’ there is a special 
masculine form, dhi. Twice, however, in R.’s texts dhi occurs adjectivally, 
both times before the noun, and without the article: once before a common 
noun in dhi mkan ‘this place’ (Rhodokanakis, i, 95, line 3), the other time 
before a proper name in min dhigefgif etta dhi l-ugil ‘from Jefjif to al-Ujil’ 
(i, 96, line 12). The second case is remarkably like the Biblical Hebrew use of 
zeh before proper names. An old instance of a similar construction comes 
down in a ‘tradition’ concerning the Mahdl, in which there is an obvious 
attempt at being ‘Yemenite’: yatla'u ‘alaikum rajulun min dhi yamanin 'ala 
tcajhihi mashatun min dhimalakin, which can to my mind be rendered only ‘a 
man will appear to you from yonder Yemen, on whose face will be some 
spittle of yonder angel’. Let it be noted that this is not a South-Arabian 
construction: the South-Arabian dhn bytn corresponds exactly, except for 
word order, with Biblical Hebrew hab-bayith haz-zeh, while the cases just 
discussed correspond as closely to Mishnaic Hebrew bayith zeh ‘this house’. 
There is some evidence of proclitic aeA^also without intervening article) in 
Mishnaic Hebrew, though the matter is still somewhat doubtful (instances 
in Segal, Grammar, p. 201). However that may be, the existence of a 
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construction of the demonstrative without article both in a Canaanite dialect 
and in southern West-Arabian is too remarkable to be accidental. There are 
no cases in Hijazi texts of this construction before common nouns, but a dhi 
can in Hijazi poems be added at will to any proper name, often producing 
grammatically abnormal constructions (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 145). According 
to ’Azhari (in Taj, x, 436) this ‘otiose dhi i* (sic) was current in the speech of 
the Qais and their neighbours. From Lis5n, xx, 344, wc learn that Dhu 
Rumma, the poet, stated that in his native dialect one said qabbaha llahu dhd 
fd, which must mean ‘may God put that mouth to shame*. The ‘Adi were 
reckoned among the Tamim, but dwelt far to the West of the main body of 
that tribe. It seems thus that we can discern, underlying all these isolated 
pieces of information, that West-Arabian said not hddhd l-baitu but dh(i) 
baitu or dh(i) baitun. Cf. map No. 10. 

t Hebrew zeh and Aramaic din suggest proto-Semitic dhi. In Eastern 
Arabic this would have become dhd, as Hebrew nir became ndr (cf. § 10 aa) 
—thus fully accounting for the normal Arabic form. In some, unfortunately 
not specified, Arabic dialects dhd was pronounced with * imdla , i.c., dhx or 
dhi (Slbawaihi, ii, 289; Zamakhshari, Mufassal, p. 160). The way in which 
the statement is introduced in the sources suggests that these were not 
dialects with general y imala , therefore probably West-Arabian ones (cf. 
§ 10 <j). The colloquials that have forms like dhi for the masculine are the ones 
that most agree with Yemenite: Tlemsen, Egypt, Oman, and Yemenite ones, 
such as Zaf£r and Dathlna. In the strongly imalizing colloquials (hd)dhd is 
not affected, cf. e.g., Maltese da (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 318; Barth, 
Pronominalbildung, p. 116). Theoretically, therefore, the dhi in our ex¬ 
amples may be an attempt to write dhi. However, the Yemenite relative 
pronoun dhi for Tayyi* dhu (§ 4 aa) suggests that there was a demonstrative 
dhi which attracted the relative in form. The same happened in Hebrew 
where the analogy between relative zu. and demonstrative zeh (fern, zo) led 
to the latter being employed in many biblical passages instead of the former. 
The Ethiopic zi is of no help, as it might be shortened from dhi as well as 
from dhi. 

u A confirmation of Yemenite demonstrative dhi (dhi) may possibly be 
found in another 'tradition* about the Mahdl (Lisan, xx, 338) where it is 
said that he will be qurashiyyunyamanin laisa min dhizoa-la dhu ‘a Quraishite 
and Yemenite, being neither of dhi nor of dhu'. The explanation offered by 
the Lis3n is that dhu stands for the royal house of Himyar, i.e. names such 
as Dhu Yazan and Dhu Ru'ain. That leaves the dhi unexplained. I would 
like to suggest that the second part of the sentence means ‘being neither 
(wholly) of the one nor (wholly) of the other*. The dhumay be real Yemenite, 
dhi ... dhi having been dissimilated into dhi ... dhu, or may be an error of 
tradition. Perhaps the utterance was at one point understood to mean 
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‘neither of those who say dhi (i.e., the Yemenites), nor of those who say dhu 
(i.e., the Tayyi*?)’— dhl being taken as the relative pronoun (§ 4 aa). 

v If our analysis is correct, then the conclusions of Sibawaihi are a neat 
instance of the shortcomings of the Arab philologists’ approach to the 
dialects. However, Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 36 a) draws a truly bewildering 
inference from Sibawaihi’s words: that the Khath*am, alone among all 
Arabs, did not employ dhd and dhdta in such constructions as dhdta yaumin. 
This is the only statement known to me which asserts that some form was 
not found in a certain dialect. It presupposes a detailed inquiry such as was 
certainly never undertaken. 

w I do not know what to make of the statement of some (quoted by 
’Anls, Lahajat, p. 99, without source) that the Harith said for the dual and 
plural of the relative pronoun alladhd and alladhi instead of alladhani, 
alladhina. Others ascribe the feature to part of Rabi*a. Two shazvahid, both 
with the dual, arc by the Taghlibi ’Akhjal and the Tamimi Farazdaq. They 
may represent some poetic license (cf. Wright, Grammar, ii, 379C). In the 
Harith dialect, if the information is correct, these forms may belong to the 
range of transition forms between the West-Arabian •* allot and alladhina 
(cf. § 8 s). 

x According to Saff3r (quoted by Ibn ‘Aqll, p. 121), the Harith dialect 
made the predicate of a verbal clause agree with its subject in number (the 
so-called lughat *akaluni l-bardghith , cf. Wright, ii, 294C). The same usage 
is found in Hijaz (§ 13 b ) and Tayyi’ (§ 14 hh), and is typically West-Arabian. 

y The use of apocopate after lau, which is extremely rare (Reckendorf, 
Syntax, p. 497) was by some considered a dialect feature (Ibn Malik, Tashil 
as quoted KhizSna, iv, 522; Suyufi, Jam*, ii, 64). Of the few shatvdhid cited 
one comes from a poem which the I;Iam5sa ascribes to a woman of the 
Harith tribe (Ham3sa, p. 496, line 1), the other: tammat 13 fifaduka lau 
yahzunka ma fana ( at/ > ihdd niid'i bam dhuhli bni shaibdna ‘may your heart 
stop beating it if grieves you what a woman of the Banu Dhuhl b. Shaiban 
has done’ (KhizSna, loc. cit.; Shinqlfi, ii, 81) comes apparently from a 
fakhr- poem of the Banu Shaiban, i.e. is of Yemenite origin. This may 
entitle us, at least provisionally, to reckon this as a northern Yemenite usage. 
Since the original sense of lau is desiderative (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, ii, 31), 
there is some probability that the use of the apocopate with it is old, if not 
original, in Arabic, and the Yemenite usage (or is it generally Western?) an 
archaism. It is, indeed, the normal Arabic usage, indicative after lau , which 
needs explaining. 

NOTfcs 

1 According to Hartmann (OLZ, xii, 28) this change is quite regular in the colloquial 
of the Nu$airl mountains in Syria. 
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* Since the ’Azdi report* this of another dialect, we may infer that hi* own dialect did 
not have this form. 

* The example given is 'aidan 'two handles’. Thus at least in some contexts ai is 
preserved in the particular colloquial from which Landberg took this form. 

4 It is by Ujair b. ‘Abdallih as-Salull. 

4 For this function of win, cf. Reckendorf, Syntax, § 137, 3 i (p. 258). 

* In the $aljfik (quoted Freytag, EinfOhrung, p. 79) this line is given as proof that the 
'Amir dialect changed d into j. 

I The same ending is found in Eth. hnqui ‘hip’ and 'edl-hu ‘his hand’. These two 
words are singular, but it seems that the forms originally served for the dual and were 
transferred to the singular when the category of the dual lapsed. 

* Both editions write 'akhiika, the grammars 'akhdka. 

* True, the English schoolboy says pater and the Turk peder. But these two words 
come from languages which in each case serve as a learned and polite idiom—which 
Aramaic was not in its relation to Hebrew at that time (though it has become so in the 
latest stages of Modem Hebrew). 

10 Ethiopic has preserved both forms as emna and em-. The latter form makes one 
wonder whether in fact the South-West Arabian form was not •mi rather than m min. 

II According to Hartmann (OLZ, ix, 578), 'a occurs in the inscription of an-NamSra 
(in 'kdy, line 2). 

11 Professor Gibb suggests translating ‘I decided to stage a morning attack’ (literally 
‘that of the morning’). If this rendering is accepted, the ensuing discussion largely falls 
to the ground. However, apart from contradicting Slbawaihi, it presupposes that 
* aqdma had the meaning which it has in 'aq&ma j-jaldta ‘he held the prayers’. This 
meaning is in my opinion borrowed from Jewish usage (cf. hiqim miftvdh 'he fulfilled a 
commandment’, also Syriac ’ aqim shldmd ‘intone the Pax vobiscum’). If this line is 
genuine (and its very difficulties prove that it is) it is difficult to believe that Yemenite 
bedouins should not only have borrowed but further developed such a technical usage. 

14 Other reading tdmat fu'adaka ... ‘a woman of the B. Dh. has enslaved your 
heart, even if it grieves you what she has done’. 


Chapter 8 
HUDHAIL 

a The Hudhail, though a large tribe, played a minor role in the political 
and cultural events of the first Islamic centuries. Their language, however, 
received a good deal of attention from the philologists. Although they did 
not produce one first-rank poet, theirs is the only one of the many tribal 
diwSns that survived. Ibn Jinni wrote a special book about the poetry of 
Hudhail (cf. Kha^a’i?, i, 130), which is unfortunately lost. No doubt it 
mainly dealt with the language. The Hudhail had a name for using particu¬ 
larly good Arabic (cf. § 3 //, t). In fact, their dialect seems to have been 
influenced by Eastern Arabic more strongly than any other West-Arabian 
idiom. This points to extensive Eastern contacts. The undoubted existence 
of a body of pre-Islamic Hudhali poetry in Classical Arabic points in the 
same direction. The language of the poems was, of course, imported from 
East-Arabia: it was their skill in using it which brought the Hudhail their 
linguistic fame. At the same time the everyday speech of the tribe absorbed 
features of the colloquial speech of the Eastern tribes, which gave the dialect 
its special place within West-Arabian. 

b Basically, of course, there is no doubt that the Hudhail dialect was 
West-Arabian. Not only does it share most West-Arabian characteristics, 
but its known features fit precisely into its geographical position between 
northern Yemen and Hijaz. Besides the grammatical features to be dealt 
with in the course of this chapter, there are some lexical correspondences: 

*avnoab ‘obedient’ for Hudhail, Kinana, and Qais (’Abu *Ubaid, RisSla, 
p. 156); tkdqib ‘shining’ for Hudhail (Risala, p. 155; TtqHn, p. 311) 
and Kinana (RisSla, p. 162); jadath ‘tomb’ for Hudhail (Risala, p. 155; 
’Itqln, p. 311) and Tihama (Misbah, p. 144)—as against jadaf in Najd 
(Misbah) or Qais and Tamim (Sharh DiwSn al-Khansa’, Beirut 1890, p. 
230); kharafa 'to utter lies’ for Hudhail, Kinana, and Qais (Risala, p. 157; 
’Itqan, p. 311), cf. perhaps Hebrew hSras Idshon (Exod., xi, 7 );faur ‘faces’ for 
the same tribes (Risala, p. 143); raja, rajja ‘to fear’ for Hudhail (Risala, p. 
151, 157), Hudhail, Kinana, and Khuza'a (Sijistani, ’Addad, p. 81), Tihama 
(Baidawi, ii, 37); *usl as plural (?) of *asal ‘honey’ for Hudhail, Kinana, and 
Khuza‘a (Yaqut, Mu‘jam, iii, 655). 

c The form naHm for na ( am was current in the Hudhail and Kinana 
dialects (Qastallani, iv, 204). It was a general West-Arabian form (cf. § 7 q 
and § 10 i). Its presence here proves at any rate that the Hudhail dialect had 
not become affected by the Eastern tendency towards vowel harmony. The 
phonetic implications will be more fully discussed in § 10 /-a . 1 
d Nor did the Hudhail dialect follow those of the East in eliding short 
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unstressed vowels. In the plurals of feminine segolatc nouns of the type faHa 
the Classical language inserts an a (fa'alat), but not when the second 
radical is to or y (cf. Wright, i, 193). The Hudhail dialect inserted the a in 
that case, too, and said, e.g .Jawazat ‘nuts’, from jauza (Ibn Malik, Tashil, 
f. 6 a; Zamakhshari, Mufas?al, p. 77; Fifiq, i, 43, etc.). According to Suyuti 
(Jam*, i, 23) this was done only in nouns, not in adjectives. The independent 
examples refer to nouns only. One is a line by a Hudhali poet in which a 
male ostrich is described as * abu (* akhii ) bayaddtin ‘possessor of eggs’ (from 
baida\ \Astarabadi, Kafiya comm., ii, 190; Lisfin, viii, 393), the other a 
reading by ’A'mash of Kufa in Koran, xxiv, 57: thaldthu ( award tin ‘three 
times of privacy* (for * aurdtin ), which Zamakhshari (Kashshaf, p. 960) says 
is in Hudhail dialect. This, of course, must not be taken to mean that Z. 
considered this a Hudhail reading, but that it agreed with what he knew to 
be Hudhail usage. Ibn KhSlawaih (Bad!*, p. 103) declares Smash’s 
reading to be in the Tamim dialect. We know from Zamakhshari (Muf. 
p. 77) and FarrS* (on Koran, xiii, 7/6) that the Tamim elided the a in forms 
like jamarat, which they pronounced jamrdt ‘coals’. Perhaps Ibn KhSlawaih 
drew this conclusion from *A*mash’s tribal origins, or more likely, one of his 
sources confused Hudhail with the TamimI sub-tribe Hanzala. We shall 
meet other examples of the same confusion. It is not clear whether the dialect 
also had a in the sound plurals of fi'la and fu*la. ’Astarabadl (Kafiya comm., 
ii, 189) says that to Hr ‘caravan’ there existed a plur. Hyardt, used by ‘other 
than Hudhail’. Should that mean ‘by the Hudhail and others’? LihySnl (in 
Lisin, xvi, 59), commenting on the reading ni'mat ( ni ( amat , niHmdt) in 
Koran, xxxi, 30/31, asserts that niHmat was the HijazI pronunciation. 
Should ni l amdt have been that of the Hudhail and other West-Arabians, 
since we may presume ni'rnat to have been an Eastern form? It is clear, in 
any event, that the medial vowels in these plurals arc very old in Arabic and 
were lost to some extent in the form of language that became Classical 
Arabic, and completely in the Eastern dialects. They are normal in Hebrew 
( malkdh : mildkhdth) and existed in Old Aramaic, as in the plur. rugaze from 
rugzd ‘wrath’ in an Aramaic text in cuneiform (cf. Gordon, AfO, xii, 114, 
§ 64). In later Aramaic, the vowels having been elided as in Eastern Arabic, 
their former presence can still be discerned by irregular spirantization 
(Brockelmann, GVG, i, 430). Some instances exist also in Ethiopic. Here, as 
elsewhere, West-Arabian proves to be more conservative than the Eastern 
dialects, with Classical Arabic taking up an intermediate position. 

e Another example of the preservation of an unstressed short vowel is 
Hudhail Hbin for ibn ‘son’ 2 (Ibn Duraid, IshtiqSq, p. 108). The medial i 
occurs in all those Semitic dialects that have the word (to the forms cited in 
Brockelmann, GVG, i, 332, add Amorite Bina-ammi, Bauer, Ostkanaanaer, 
p. 15, and Minaean bhn =binu). The initial i is a difficulty, as it is not, like the 
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* of the Classical form ibnu, phonetically justified. Vollers (Volkssprache, 
p. 17) takes ( i)bnu as the original Arabic form and the medial i of 3 ibin as an 
anaptyctic vowel like those of the Hebrew segolatcs. This follows his theory 
that the Vra5-vowcls had disappeared at an early stage of the Arabic 
language. Such anaptyctic vowels are indeed frequent in the modern 
colloquial of Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, Mckkanische SprichwGrtcr, p. 99) 
and other colloquials. A form exactly like that in Hudhail, of course without 
Yrdb, is current in modern Najd (Socin, Diwan, iii, 108). But there is no 
evidence that the ancient Hudhail dialect had lost the Yrdb. Rather we may 
take 9 ibin as a compromise between Eastern (i)bnu (which, being mostly un¬ 
stressed, had lost its vowel by Eastern sound-law) and Western m binu, the 
existence of which would thus be proved. 3 

f The absence of vowel-harmony and vowel-elision mark the Hudhail 
dialect as West-Arabian. Whatever may have been the nature of Eastern 
influence on it, it certainly did not change its basic rhythmic pattern (cf. 
§ 10 m, r?g.). 

g In ’Abu Zaid’s list (Lisan, i, 14) Hudhail appears among the dialects 
which did not sound the hamxa (cf. map No. 15). This is supported by 
various forms cited from the dialect, which will be mentioned in the course 
of the discussion of this phenomenon in the Hijaz dialect (cf. §11/, seq.). 

h Initial wu- becomes in the Hudhail dialect :t-, initial tw>i. 4 For the 
first law I have only few instances: usdda ‘pillow’ for wusada (Ibn Duraid, 
Jamhara, ii, 267); Frcytag (Einfuhrung, p. 83) cites two lines from the 
Diwan Hudhail, containing ushk for wushk ‘speed’ and udd for wudd ‘love’; 
the Mcdinean ’Ubayy is said to have had in his codex ujuhuhum ‘their 
faces’ for wujuhuhum in Koran, xxxix, 61/60 (Jeffery, Materials, p. 161). 
Instances of m>i are more plentiful: ishah 'woman’s girdle’ for wishah (Ibn 
Duraid, Ishtiqaq, p. 301; Jamhara, ii, 161), ilda ‘children’ for wilda, i ( d* 
‘vessel’ for u?j‘d\ iqd* ‘protection’ for wqd * (all Ibn Sikkit, Qalb, p. 57). The 
same change is also found in the Hijazi poet Nabigha (xx, 26, cf. LisSn, i, 
190) where idd* stands for wida > ‘pretty ones’, and a line (quoted by Ibn 
*A*rfibI in Lisan, iv, 458) with ijddn ‘feeling’ for wijdan , and finally in the 
common Arabic irth for wirth ‘inheritance’. 

1 The change of wu- into u- is, of course, a result of the disappearance of 
hamza. An u with a ‘soft on-glide’ (leiser Einsatz) is practically equivalent to 
a tou-, w being merely an u in non-syllabic position. Therefore, when hamza 
disappears (always or frequently), the difference between the two weakens in 
the consciousness of the speaker. This has happened in many Arabic col¬ 
loquials (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 187), consequent upon the prevalence of 
soft beginning of initial vowels in them (ibid., i, 45). Cantineau (Parlers, p. 
42) observed in Syrian bedouin colloquials that fiamza was preserved in the 
initial position, as in y edhen ‘ear ' ='udhn, *ddhfer ‘nail ' = y u?fur, but no 
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hamza was heard in words beginning with an u<wi, as usel ‘he arrived’ = 
win 1 (literary wasala) and ulad ‘children’ =wildd. Cantineau’s treatment of 
hamza is unsatisfactory, as he himself admits, but the observation may be 
true enough: etymological hamza is facultative, but naturally appears in 
careful speech, while (especially in careful speech) it does not appear in those 
cases where etymological cognates keep the reminiscence of the w- alive 
(ufei: wank uldd: walad). Wc can actually make a re vernal-test. The loan 
word ’uqiyya ‘ounce’ was pronounced zouqiyya in the dialect of the Banu 
‘Amir near Medina (Qastallani, iv, 36).» This could only happen if the 
hamza of * ttqiyya was not pronounced. 

k The change of wi- into u is contrary to the tendency of the modern 
colloquials, which change wi- into u- (Brockclmann, GVG, i, 187). It is only 
intelligible on the assumption that wi- was first changed into yi-, and the 
latter, by the same principle as wu>u, into *-. However, we have no state¬ 
ment or examples to prove thatyi- became i- in our dialect. In Ibn Jinnl’s 
statement on the generally permissible changes (see below), that of yi- into i- 
is specifically excluded. It may for some unknown reason have been con¬ 
sidered more vulgar than the other two changes. 6 A change of initial w into y 
is found only in North-West Semitic (Canaanite, Aramaic, and Ugaritic), 
where it is, however, general, not only before i. Of course, there, too, it may 
have begun as a conditioned sound-change wi- >yi- and spread by analogy. 
The question is, did the Hudhail dialect also change w into y before other 
vowels? The only instance of this is yazi'ahum ‘their commander’ for 
wdzi'ahum in a poem by Hu$aib ad-lpamri (Dlwan Hudhail, i, 73), 
expressly declared by Sukkarl to be a dialect form of the Hudhail. Jumahl 
in his scholion on the passage, however, says it is Kinana dialect. 
As often, Kinana may stand for Western in general or Hijazi. The one 
instance is insufficient for deciding the case, but makes it probable that the 
change of w into y was more widespread than the philologists’ statements 
allow. 7 

1 The Hijazi instances quoted above, though few, suggest that the 
sound-changes we have discussed were generally West-Arabian. The 
phonetic basis not to say necessity—for them was provided everywhere by 
the disappearance of hamza. I'he resemblance to Canaanite developments is 
striking. In Hebrew ivu - ‘and’ is pronounced u -; the prefix of the third 
masc. imperf., yi-, was in the Middle Ages pronounced i- (cf. also Arabic 
*Ishaq from Hebrew Yifhaq), and some spellings in the old Testament text 
suggest a widespread confusion between >*- and »*'- (cf. Bergstrasser, Hebr. 
Gramm., i, 104). The change of w- to y- has already been mentioned. It 
would be strange if the same series of sound-changes had taken place in 
North-West Semitic and the Hudhail dialect without any intervening 
geographical link. Our impression is further strengthened when wc find the 
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philologists asserting that to change ton- to u- and toi- to *- (but not yi- to *-) 
is correct literary Arabic (Ibn Jinn!, quoted 'Ushmuni, iv, 222; 'Abu l-'ali' 
al-Ma‘arri, Risalat al-mala'ika, ed. Krachkovski, p. 6). Murad! (d. 749/1348) 
is quoted by $abbSn ( ad 'Ushmuni, loc. cit.) as stating that he had read in 
some book that the change originated in the Hudhail dialect. This proves to 
what extent these forms were accepted as correct by the grammarians. In 
actual fact we find hardly any examples of the ‘Hudhail’ forms in normal 
Classical Arabic. The view of the philologists can thus not be due to observa¬ 
tion of literary usage. As it must have had some basis, we may seek it in their 
knowledge that a large number of important dialects, to wit the West- 
Arabian group, partook of this sound-law. There is certainly no evidence for 
the contention of Vollers (Volkssprache, p. 43 f.) that this sound-change was 
general Arabic, nay common Semitic. It belonged to one definite area of 
Semitic, namely North-West Semitic plus West-Arabian. It is to some 
extent paralleled by the fate ofjy- in Accadian, but the development of w- in 
that language is quite different. Eastern Arabic, South-Arabian, and 
Ethiopic maintain both to and y in every case; only Amharic arrived (for 
similar reasons) at a development similar to that of the north-western 
languages (Praetorius, Amhar. Sprache, p. 48). 

m Some unspecified dialect (perhaps Eastern) changed both ya- and zoa- 
into a-, thus reproducing the fate of tv- (and to some extent y- t cf. umu < 
yaumu) in Accadian (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 139). Thus we have araqdn 
‘blight’ for yaraqan ($ahah, ii, 67) and alab ‘skin-helmets’ for yalab (Ibn 
al-Muzaffar in Lisan, i, 210) ad for yad ‘hand’ (Lisin, xx, 303). 8 In two cases 
the change is Classical Arabic:' andtun ‘languid woman’, originally tvandtun , 
and the n. pr. fem. » asm#, from wasmd ' ‘the beautiful one’. This is a 
tendency contrary to that in the Hudhail dialect. 

n An unspecified dialect said 'abind'u for 5 abyind'u , plural of bayyin 
‘eloquent’ (Sibawaihi, quoted Mukhassa?, ii, 112). This is a similar change, 
but this time within the word. It is doubtful whether this has anything to do 
with the Hudhail phenomena. 

o The Hudhali Ibn Mas^d read in Koran, xii, 35, for hattd hinin , ‘until a 
certain time’, 'attd hinin (Jeffery, Materials, p. 49, etc.). The commentators 
and grammarians say that this was according to Hudhail dialect usage (Ibn 
Jinn!, Mubtasab, p. 42; Ibn Malik, Tashil, f. 57 b; Baidawi, i, 460, etc.). 
Some late sources state it as a general rule that the Hudhail substituted ‘am 
for h (Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 133; ‘Aintabi, Qamus Turc., i, 284), but give few 
examples other than ‘ attd hinin. Yaziji (Seventh Or. Congress, ii, 77), how¬ 
ever, presents us with a whole sentence in Hudhail dialect: al-la'mu 
l- 3 a f maru > a t sanu mina l-Ufnd l-'abyadi ‘red meat is better than white meat’. 
As Yaziji never names his sources and is free with ‘examples’ found nowhere 
else, we cannot but treat this with suspicion. Suyutf identifies the change of 
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h into < ain with the fahfahat Hudhail mentioned in some works. The word 
means hoarseness. Travellers in Arabia remark upon the continual hoarse¬ 
ness of the bedouins, which is a consequence of the dewy mornings (e.g., 
Guarmani, Northern Nejd, p. 22), but it is difficult to see what the change of 
h to has to do with this. Indeed, Suyuti himself says elsewhere that the 
term fahfaha refers to the change of h (not h ) into * am in the Hudhail 
dialect (Iqtirih, quoted by Bravmann, Matcrialien, p. 42). I have seen no 
other mention of such a change. In any event it is most unlikely that fahfaha 
is a name for either peculiarity of the dialect. The one available instance of 
hattd hlnin docs not prove the existence of a general sound law, as it admits 
of other explanations. We are not told anywhere that Ibn MasSid read ( attti 
for hattd everywhere in the Koran. In our case the c ain may well be due to 
dissimilation (this is the opinion of Bergstrasscr in GQ, iii, 68). However, 
all the cognate languages have ‘m'n in the word for ‘until’: South-Arabian % 
( dy (cf. § 4 cc), Hebrew c adh, < ddhi, etc. Though hattd may have no etymo¬ 
logical connection with ( ad(ai) (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, ii, 417), West- 
Arabian, if only for geographical reasons, must have used c adai at some time. 
The Hudhail form would then be a compromise between the two. In fact, a 
similar form, *etta, is to-day found in the colloquial of Zafar in southern 
Yemen. This was identified with the Hudhail word by Vollers (ZAss., xxii, 
226); there is, however, the difficulty about this that the Zaf5r dialect does 
not elsewhere substitute y alif for *ain (cf. Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 76). 
Perhaps y etta is a compromise between hattd and some cognate of Ethiopic 
*eska. The form c atta may not have been restricted to Hudhail, but seems to 
have been current in Southern Hijaz as well. According to a statement in the 
Lisin (xix, 253, without source) it was also used at Ta’if. 

p From Ibn Hishim (MughnI, ii, 25) we learn that Ibn MasSid read in 
the Koran naham ‘yes’ for na'am*. This contradicts the statements which 
report that the Hudhail said naHm for na ( am (cf. § c above). However, this is 
not the only case where Ibn MasSid reads h for c ain. Farr S’ saw in Mas Sid’s 
codex that he wrote in Koran, c, 9, buhtkira for buHkira ‘was laid bare’. 
Farr5’ heard the same reading from one of the Banu ’Asad (cf. Beck, 
Orientalia, xv, 182). In this case the h may be due to assimilation to the 
voiceless th. The inclusion of ’Asad makes this even more probable, as we 
have from Tamim, another Eastern tribe, such forms as mahhum for ma'hum 
‘with them’ (with Eastern ma * for ma'a; Sibawaihi, ii, 462) and ’ ahhudu 10 
for y a c hadu ‘I make a covenant’ (Ibn Khilawaih, Bad! 1 , p. 125). But 
this does not explain naham. There is a late statement to the effect that the 
change of * ain to h was peculiar to the dialect of the Sa*d ibn Bakr, north to 
Medina (§ 11 d). If it were somewhat better attested, we might see in it a 
local Medinean pronunciation which Ibn Mas Sid adopted into his reading. 
In any event, we must beware of falling into Voller’s mistake of assuming 
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that Koran readers lightly imported features of their native dialects into their 
recitation. What they aimed at was either to be true to the way in which the 
words had issued from the mouth of the Prophet, or to use correct Arabic, 
The latter tendency, which was that of the Iraqi readers, was responsible for 
the importation of some Eastern dialect traits into their readings, because 
they considered these traits good Arabic. Ibn Mashid’s readings betray no 
dialect bias. Any grammatical irregularities in them are more likely to be due 
to the fact that he, and the people from whose mouth he took down the text, 
lived before the age of grammatical activity. 

q There is thus no real evidence for a sound-change h<'ain in the 
Hudhail dialect. There are some instances of such substitution from an area 
much further north. In a few Palestinian place names 'ain appears for 
Hebrew or Aramaic h, e.g., Bet 'ur for Beth FIdron, 'Asur for Hajor, Zanu' 
for Zanoah (cf. Kampffmeyer, ZDPV, xv, 25), 'Amta (in northern Trans¬ 
jordan) for Hamtdn, etc. There are, however, also some undoubted cases in 
which pre-Arab aleph became * ain in such names (e.g., * Asqalan <*Ashqildn , 
Kafr 'And < > on 6 , cf. Kampffmeyer, ZDPV, xv, 14). The latter change is 
definitely attributed to the Eastern dialects. TamJm, ’Asad, (Eastern) Qais, 
‘Uqail are named in this connection (e.g., by Farr-5’ in Lis3n, xvii, 168), but 
also Quda‘a (Tha'alibI, Fiqh al-Iugha, p. 107). The latter is of particular 
importance, because the Quda‘a bordered on Palestine for centuries. It is 
not quite clear how far the sound-change affected those dialects. According 
to Suyuti (Muzhir, i, 133) every initial hamxa was changed, according to 
’UshmunI (iv, 212) even every hamza followed by a vowel. There are, in any 
event, some lexicographical instances of thechange, though the grammarians 
never adduce any example except 'an and 'anna ‘that’ (where the Eastern 
'ain may be of other than phonetic origin). 11 In the speech of the local 
Aramaic population h was pronounced the same as ’ aleph (Dalman, Gramm., 
p. 57), so that the 'ain in these names may be due to pharyngalization of 
such alephs by Eastern Arabs. In any case the prevailing confusion of the 
pharyngals in the local Aramaic makes any statement about correspondences 
rather hazardous. Other, equally doubtful, cases may be found among the 
words recorded in Talmudic literature as used in ‘Arabia’. These, as A. 
Cohen (JQR, iii, 228) has shown, are taken from the Aramaic spoken by the 
Jews of northern Hijaz, but may include some Arabic loanwords. In the 
Palestinian Talmud, Sanhedrin , x, 2, a Midrash is motivated by the informa¬ 
tion that ‘in Arabia’ they said 'dtar for hdtar ‘to dig’. In literary Arabic 
hatara does not mean this, 13 so that it must in any case have been a local 
form, about which we can hardly say anything 13 . Similarly, we are told in 
TanhumS, TgrUmah, § 7, that in Arabia ‘to steal’ was qtbha'. Cohen (op. cit., 
p. 233) derives this from Arabic qabbaha, but that can only mean ‘to make or 
consider wicked’, and even qabuha ito be wicked’ never has the meaning of 
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stealing in normal Arabic. Nor does Arabic qaba'a help much, in spite of its 
diversity of meanings. There is no need to look for an Arabic etymology. 
The Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashandh , f. 2 a-b, has qabh'dn ‘robber’, a 
word then already not fully understood. Our qibha* is cognate to Arabic 
qabada ‘to seize’, and may be preserved in Syrian colloquial Arabic qaba ‘ ‘to 
pull out’. The two cases cannot be used as argument. The only case in which 
we really have ( ain for h is when the Palestinian Bar Qappara addresses the 
Babylonian Rabbi HiyyS playfully as *Iyyd , mocking at his Babylonian 
Aramaic pronunciation (Bab. Talmud, Ktrithoth, 8 a). 

r The fate of the pharyngals in the Hudhail dialect is thus not at all clear. 
For all we know it may have largely lost the pharyngal articulation, and * 
have become *aUf and h >h, as in modern Yemenite colloquials to the south 
and in the old Hijaz dialect to the north (cf. § 11 e,f). A certain indication of 
weak pharyngal articulation may be seen in the absence of influence of 
pharyngals on adjoining vowels. We shall meet such cases in the Hijaz 
(§10^, seq.). For Hudhail I have only htqio ‘loins’ for haqzv (Taj, x, 95). The 
form with: would be the original one, if the word is connected with Hebrew 
heq (Barth, Etym. Studien, p. 61), but Haupt (AJSL, xxvi, 227) compares 
the Hebrew word with Arabic khaq ‘vulva’. On either assumption the form 
is difficult, since the Hebrew form points to *kaiq (Bauer-Lcander, Hist. 
Gramm., p. 202). 14 Cf., however, the cases (§ 10 i) where the Najd dialects 
have * for western a. 

s Absence of the rounding influence of labial consonants is responsible 
for the difference between Hudhail *imm and Classical i umm ‘mother’ 
(’Aghani, xxi, 43: in Jamhara, i, 20, as dialect form without mention of 
Hudhail). The form y imm, ytmm, is used in several Arabic colloquials, thus 
proving that it was in ancient times not restricted to the Hudhail dialect. 
The central Yemen colloquial uses to-day y umm (Goitein, Jemenica, p. 28), 
but this, like other features of that dialect, may be of post-Islamic importa¬ 
tion. Perhaps we should oppose West-Arabian and Canaanite y imm to East- 
Arabian, Aramaic, and Accadian > umm (Mishnaic Hebrew y um is a technical 
word and probably borrowed) as alternative Proto-Semitic forms. 

t Instead of 'afdya ‘my staff the Hudhail said * asayya , and similarly 
qafayya ‘the nape of my neck’, hudayya ‘my guidance’, haioayya ‘my desire’. 
The earliest witness to this is Ibn Habib (d. 245/859; in Lis£n, xx, 249; cf. 
further Zamakhsharl, Mufassal, p. 44; Tabrizi, HamSLsa comm., p. 22; 
Baidawi, i, 593; Ibn ‘Aqil, p. 354). The form is found in a line by *Abu 
Dhu’aib (Diwan Hudhail, ii, No. 1, 7), but it is not restricted to that dialect. 
‘Isa b. ‘Umar (d. 149) declares it to be Quraish dialect. It is common in 
Koran readings. The Basrian grammarian Ibn ’Abi ’Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 
117/735) read in xx, 19, 'ajayya ‘my staff’, and in vi, 163/162 mahyayya ‘my 
life'. The Basrian al-Hasan and others read in xii, 19, yd buihrayya ‘good 
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news to me’ (where the textus receptus has bushrd). Some read in ii, 36/38 
hudayya ‘my guidance’; this is the reading of the Samarkand codex (cf. 
JAOS, brii, 183). Zamakhshari (Kashshaf, p. 646) tells us that in his own 
time (he died at Mecca 538/1143) the people of the Sarat said in prayer yd 
sayyidi wa-maulayya ‘my Lord and Master’. These forms belong to the 
same paradigm as the Himyaritic qafaiha ‘thy neck’ (§ 5:) and the certainly 
Western expressions labbaika ‘hail to thee’ and sa'daika 'good luck to thee’. 
The old ai, with which these nouns ended in proto-Semitic, is here preserv¬ 
ed, as it is in Classical Arabic in * alaika , < alayya, etc. (cf. Sarauw, ZAss., 
xxi, 40). In the dialects outside West-Arabian the final ai of both nouns and 
prepositions had become, according to a sound-lawpeculiar to those dialects, 
first e and then, together with the common Semitic i, had coalesced with the 
strongly imSlized a. In the nouns the a of the absolute form spread by 
analogy to the forms with suffixes, while in the prepositions the suffixed 
forms kept.their old vocalization. The difference is perhaps due to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the prepositions never would appear in free final position, 
and the change was transferred to their suffix-less forms by analogy after it 
had existed for some time in the nouns. In West-Arabian the -ai was pre¬ 
served as such in the free final position (cf. § 10 bb), and, therefore, there was 
no ground for introducing a into the suffixed forms. We must, therefore, 
assume that West-Arabian said not only l asayya, 'ajaika, but also * t afaihu 
(cf. § 10/), * i a§ath£ > etc. Cases of different vocalization in West-Arabian 
texts are of course no argument against this, as they are either proof of the 
more thorough command of Classical Arabic on the part of the authors, or 
the result of later correction. If we find in a poem by a Harithi (Hamasa, p. 
22, line 2) the form hawSya ‘my longing’, this might well be evidence for the 
change ai>d peculiar to that dialect (§ 7 e). ’Astarabadi is no doubt right in 
remarking that there is no similar ‘change’ in the dual: the Hudhail said 
‘afayya, but khalilSya ‘my two friends’ (Kafiya comm., i, 294). His remarks 
would hardly have been necessary, but for the view held by the Arab 
grammarians (e.g., Ibn Malik, Tashfl, f. 61 b ) that there was in <a$ayya 
assimilation of the which of course should affect every 'atif in the 

same way. 

u The indeterminate state of these words in the Hudhail dialect was 
according to Ibn Duraid (Jamhara, iii, 488) <afan, qafan, just as in Classical 
Arabic. 

v The situation is somewhat complicated by the fact that some of the 
nouns just discussed are from roots terti* w. Both qafan and c afan are 
spelled with final 'alif. The verb belonging to qafan is gafd, yaqfu ‘to follow 
closely’; from 'afan we.have *■ afautu ‘I struck with a stick’. In the Yemenite 
dialect it was ‘apeun (§ 4 v). There was, however, also a verb ( asatiu and 
'afitu, which the lexicographers rather artificially distinguish from 'afautu. 
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Ibn Sida (in Lis3n, xix, 294) calls 'afaitu a dialect form of * afautu. This is the 
common Arabic confusion of tertiae w and y. Conversely, the common > man 
(with y) ‘hour of the night’, was in some dialect *intoun (Ibn ’A'rabi in 
Lis5n, xviii, 52). On the evidence of * aswun we may identify that dialect as 
Yemenite. 

w The type *'asaiun seems not to have been the only one taken by 
these nouns The above-mentioned *inan ‘hour of the night’ appears as 
*inyurt in a line by the Iiudhali al-Mutanakhkhil (Ibn Wallad, Maq§ur 
wa-mamdud, p 7; LisSn, loc cit). This corresponds to the Yemenite 
'aswun. It presupposes *'inayun, and was perhaps peculiar to some part of 
Hudhail. The plural > ana > is said to be Iludhail dialect (’Abu ‘Ubaid, Ris., 
p. 143; Suyu$I, ’Itqan, p. 311). 

x In Koran, xi, 107/105 the Damascene Ibn *Amir (of Yemenite origin), 
and the Kufans ‘Asim (of ’Asad) and Hamza (of Taim) read yauma ya'ti 
(Baid^wi, i, 447). It is not possible to take ya*H as jussive. Zamakhshari 
(Kashshaf, p. 632) remarks that such forms are frequent in the Hudhail 
dialect. 16 In fact the shortening of final i is a well-established trait of the 
dialect of Hijaz, and probably of West-Arabian as a whole, affecting also the 
dialects of ’Asad and Qais (cf. §10 ^ and map No. 13). 

y The Hudhail dialect, in contrast to Yemen (§ 4 aa) and Tayyi’ (§ 14 v) 
employed the common Arabic relative pronoun alladhi. A form alladh is 
found twice in a line by an unknown Hudhali (Diw5n Hudhail, i, 287) and in 
another, also by an unknown Hudhali (Lisan, xx, 342; KhizSna, ii, 498). 
Al-Laith (Lisan, loc. cit.) says this is a form used by some Arabs, but 
’AndalusI (quoted ’Astar5bSdI, Kafiya comm., ii, 40) denies this, asserting 
that it is within the limits of poetic license. We know that poetic license 
often reflects archaic or dialect usage. The relation between alladhi and 
alladh is the same as between Biblical Hebrew hallazeh ‘this’ (Gen., xxiv, 65, 
xxxvii, 19; both JE) and the more frequent halldz. Barth (Pronom., p. 158) 
argues that alladh is the older form, alladhi being due to the influence of 
allati. But in a Western dialect like that of the Hudhail, alladh can be 
accounted for by the West-Arabian shortening and elision of final i. The 
form alladhi was also used in Hijaz (§ 12 i) and may there have been subject 
to the same shortening. 

z For the plural of alladh(i) we are given two forms. Ibn ‘Aqil (p. 39) 
and ’AstarSbadi (Kafiya comm., ii, 40) say the Hudhail use alladhuna for the 
nominative (as against Classical Arabic alladhina for all cases). Zamakhshari 
(Mufas§al, p. 56) cites this as unspecified dialect. Ibn Hish5m (Banat Su'ad, 
p. 81) says ‘either the c Uqail or the Hudhail use alladhuna , and the Hudhail 
use alld’una’. The matter seems decided by the shahid, attributed to the 
‘Uqaili ’Abu Harb al-’Anam (cf. Schaw.-Indices, p. 53, b. 5), containing 
alladhuna , thus leaving alla'una as the form which was used by the Hudhail 
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dialect. ‘Abu HayySn (in his comm, on Ibn Malik’s Tashll, quoted 
Shinqiti, i, 58) asserts that all&'und, oblique case alia*via, was used by part 
of Hudhail, though the shahid (Shaw-Ind. 52, b. 6) is quoted by Farra’ 
(Lisan xx, 342) and others without allusion to Hudhail. This curiously 
resembles the alla'i used for the plural in Hijaz (§ 12 *). Possibly all&'una 
is nothing but one stage in the transition from West-Arabian * y allai to 
Classical Arabic alladhlna. 

a a In ’Abu ‘Amr’s comprehensive statement on the vowel of the pre¬ 
fixes of the rt-imperfect (cf. § 6 t and map No. 6) it is said that the Hudhail 
partly had a, like the ITijaz, partly i, like the Eastern dialects. This illustrates 
the peculiar position of this dialect. The forms, of recent origin in the 
East, had by ’Abu ‘Amr’s time (d. 154) penetrated only part of the Hudhail 
area, or were perhaps used concurrently with the old forms. The only 
example for t-prefixes which we get for this dialect is, however, an erroneous 
one. ’Asma*! (’Addad, p. 52, cf. Lisan, i, 386) quotes a line by Dukain ibn 
Raja’ al-Fuqaimi (d. 105 H., cf. Yaqut, ’Irshad, iv, 200) in which the word 
nirbabuhu ‘we rear him’, for narabbuhu, occurs. He declares that the i in the 
prefix is according to the Hudhail dialect. Fuqaim, however, was a clan of 
Hanzala, belonging thus to Tamim, and probably ‘Hudhail’ is a copyist’s 
mistake. The really interesting thing in the word is not the prefix, but the 
strong imperfect of med. gem., which reminds one of modern South- 
Arabian and Ethiopic, and of the strong forms in the Hijazi jussive (§ 12y). 
A similar form occurs in a hadith of doubtful origin: limaya'niruka 'because 
of what disgraces you’ (Zamakhsharl, Fa’iq, ii, 67; Lisan, vi, 232). It may 
have been current in some dialects, since it is allowed by poetic license 
(Wright, ii, 378). 

bb With regard to ’ikhdlu ‘methinks’, MarzuqT (as quoted by Taj, vii, 313) 
says that this common Arabic form was of the Tayyi’ dialect. As quoted by 
Freytag (Einfiihrung, p. 82) he said that 'ikhdlu originated in Hudhail, 
spread thence to Tayyi’, and then to all other dialects. We have mentioned 
Marzuql’s further assertion, that only the ’Asad said ’ akhdlu , and have 
claimed this form for the ’Azd (§ 6 /). It occurs also in Hijaz (§ 12 p). The 
word is probably not a case of the Eastern imperfect with t-prefixes, but 
entirely independent. Vollers (ZAss., xvii, 308) gives several instances in 
which initial 'a- before a velar or guttural consonant followed by a. in the 
next syllable was dissimilated, e.g., ’ikhwdn ‘brother’, 'ihdd ‘one’ (fern, of 
’ ahad ). All these cases can also be explained in some other way, but in their 
entirety suggest a pattern for ’ ikhdlu . The word, being used as a parenthesis, 
was pronounced with very weak stress or none, and thus more exposed to 
the action of phonetic tendencies. It is impossible to know what exactly 
Marzuqi’s statement means, but it appears to imply that Hudhail and Tayyi’ 
had ’ ikhdlu , as opposed to neighbouring dialects. 
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cc The Hudhail dialect used matd (or rather the West-Arabian form 
matai) as a preposition (Ibn Malik, Tashxl, f. 58 a\ Ibn Hisham, Mughni, ii, 
21; Asma‘1 and FarrS’ in Lis5n, xx, 364, etc.). According to the philologists 
it was equivalent to bi-, wasta, and min ‘in, into, out of, from’. The meaning 
‘into’ is exhibited in the stock example, first quoted by 'Abu Zaid, zoadaHuhu 
matd kummi ‘I put it into my sleeve’. Ibn Hisham even says that matd was, in 
other dialects too, a noun equivalent to toast ‘middle, inside’. All this appears 
to be fancy. In the quotations from Hudhali poets it always means ‘from’: 
'Abu Dhu'aib, xi, 8 (‘from the depths’); 'Abu 1-Muthallam, v, 3 (‘from her 
flanks’—other reading ladd); SS'ida b. Ju'ayya, ix, 6 (‘lightning from a heavy 
cloud'); and a line by an unnamed poet in Lisan, loc. cit. (‘drunkenness from 
wine’). This encourages us to compare this matd with the equally strange 
Hebrew temporal preposition middi (? < *maddat) ‘since, from .. . to’, the 
manifold constructions of which betray some uncertainty in handling it. It is 
not possible to connect middi with kidhe 'enough for, so that’, etc., as no 
trace of the meaning of ‘enough’ can be detected in it. The equation is here 
offered with all due reserve. 

dd According to FarrS’ (in LisSn, xx, 350), some Arabs used 'idhin with 
the function of ' idh-dhdka ‘at that time’, like Hebrew y dz. This is an 
archaism, since the compound terms hina'idhin, etc. (list in NSldeke, Zur 
Grammatik, p. 63) presuppose an earlier use of Hdhin in this way all over 
Arabia. The only examples available come from Hudhali poets: 'Abu 
Dhu’aib (ed. Hell, xviii, 2) and Sa'ida b. ‘AjlSn (Diwan Hudhail, xxvii, 13). 
The Hudhail used also, according to Farra', a compound of 'idiiin not 
known elsewhere, ' awdna'idhin, found in a line by Dakhil b. Harlm 
al-Hudhali (DhvSn, 124, 11). Perhaps the implication is that ) atvan ‘time’ 
was a Hudhali or West-Arabian word. 

ee In discussing Koran, Ixxxvi, 4, 'in kullu nafsin lammd < alaiha hdfi^un, 
Farra' rather hesitatingly suggests that the Hudhail employ after'm ‘not’ 
lammd instead of *iUd ‘except’ (Orientalia, xv, 214). We shall discuss the'm 
kullu . .. lammd construction later (§ 13 e). FarrS’s suggestion does not help 
to explain it, but may be based on some actual point of Hudhail usage, not 
necessarily correctly understood. 

ff The construction *ammd 'anta barran fa-qtarib ‘if thou art pious, 
approach’, gave the Arab grammarians great difficulties. Fischer (ZDMG, 
lxiii, 597-602) rejects it as a philologist’s invention. One does not quite see 
why the philologists should have invented such headaches for themselves. 
There are only two shazoahid. The first: ' immd *aqamta toa-'ammd 'anta 
murtahilan/fa-lldhuyakla'u md ta'tx wa-md tadharu ‘whether thou remainest 
or art about to depart, Allah guards what thou dost or dost not do’, is ascribed 
to a Hudhali (cf. Schawahid-Indices, 90, b. 1). The other is generally said to 
be by the Sulami ‘Abbas b. MirdSs, but in Broch’s Mufa?§al edition (p. 34, 
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line 8) is said to be by a Hudhali. In the Khiz3na (ii, 81) this ascription is 
attributed to a commentator of the Mufassal. Whether right or wrong, it 
shows a tradition that this construction was Hudhail dialect. There is 
certainly no cause to deny its existence. It fits in well with the use of accusa¬ 
tive after *amm& in Wcst-Arabian (cf. § 13 cc, teq.) .It would be attractive to 
connect it with the West-Arabian *immd ‘if’ (§ 13 oo), with which it is in 
parallelism in our first shahid. 


NOTES 

1 Slbawaihi (ii, 458) quotes ’AbG l-Khaftfib as saying that tti'ima for ni'ma ‘how Rood' 
was Hudhail dialect. This is not necessarily na’irni with vowel-harmony, but might be 
an ‘Aufsprengung’ of ni'ma. Still, the form is hardly Hudhail dialect, as the shdhid 
given is by Tarafa of the Eastern tribe of Bakr. 

* In Lisin, xiv, 217, ascribed to Ibn Harma (d. 150/767), himself of Hudhail or 
Kinana (cf. ’Aghfinl iv, 102). 

* A very similar contaminated form is the early colloquial Until, abint ‘daughter’ 
(Hariri, Durra, ed. Thorbecke, p. 118), from bint and ibna. 

4 Although, of course, these forms are written with hatnza in the Arabic sources, I 
am not marking the hamza, since the whole raison d'etre of the sound-change is its 
elision. 

* Lisin (xx, 284) and Taj (x, 397) write lug ha tun *ammiyyatun ‘vulgar form' for 
lugkatun 'dmiriyyatun . Tire phraseology of the Tfij clearly shows that a dialect, not a 
vulgarism is meant. The confusion is not infrequent. 

4 A parallel case may be seen in Modem Arabic reading style. Speakers who will 
contract most ai into i will often refrain from contracting au into 6. 

7 Both Hebrew and Ugaritic have some words which did not change to into y. This 
incomplete working of a sound-law is not uncommon as a phenomenon in linguistic 
geography. 

* Freytag (Einfuhrung, p. 89) gives ad for yad as form of the dialect of Lihyfin, whom 
he calls a section of Hudhail. It seems more probable that the North-Arabian Lihyln of 
the inscriptions are meant. Perhaps this change belonged to the later stages of ‘Proto- 
Arabian*. I have not been able to trace Freytag’s source. Perhaps ad goes back to 9ome 
proto-Semitic form without y, cf. Canaanite badiu ‘in his hand’ (Amarna, 245, 35), 
Ugaritic bd ‘in the hand of, and Ethiopic ed. 

* No such reading is quoted in his name in Jeffery’s Materials. 

14 In spite of the editor’s doubts, this reading, found in both MSS., must be the 
right one, not his emendation ’ ahhadu , which in Tamim would have become m 'ihhadu 
(§ 6 s’). The Kufan Yahyfl b. Waththfib read ’ i'hadu. 

11 \AnIs (Lahajat, p. 7) says that the Egyptian bedouins ( sukkan al-bawadl al-mifriyya) 
change hamza to 'ain, but does not specify in what contexts. The Arab philologists 
identify the change of hamza to 'am with 'an'anat Tamim, but this is much more 
likely to have been some general characteristic of Tamim speech (cf. § 14/). The verb 
'an'ana means ‘to moan', so that the name may have indicated some peculiar intonation. 

14 The original meaning of the word, ‘to pierce’ (as in Hebrew) is reflected in the 
phrase hatarahu ‘he stared at him’, abbreviated from hatarahu bi-'ainaihi ‘he pierced 
him with .his eyes’. Compare the imagery often repeated in Arabic poetry, of the 
beloved shooting arrow's from her eyes, and Old Egyptian sti ‘to shoot; to stare’. 

18 Possibly the verb is Hebrew', derived from Mishnaic 'ether ‘pitchfork’. 
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14 However, Ethiopic haq u l, ftauql also has a. 

14 For the Arab philologist, of course, & was a combination of a and 'alif, as u was one 
of u and todto. 

14 In the line containing the words shtar land unoiqan ‘buy us gruel* (anon., Ibn 
Ya‘ish, p. 1320; Hnmawi, Shari? shaw. al-Kashsh§f, p. 95), for shtari, the fall of* has 
nothing to do with the phenomenon discussed here. The form is said to be Tamim 
dialect. What we have here is absorption of the short vowel by r. It is doubtful whether 
this was restricted to any dialect. In Koran, xli, 29, Ibn Kathir, Ibn ‘Amir, Ya'qQb, and 
’AbQ Bakr, i.e., largely Hijazi readers and their followers, read ‘amd for 'arind ‘show 
us’ (Baitfawi). The Tamim! ’AbQ ‘Amr, who was bom at Mecca and lived in Basra, 
read in Ixvii, 20, yanfurkum for yanfurukum, in vi, 109, yush'irkum for yuskVruhum, and 
somewhere ya'murkum for ya’murukum (Shinqltl, ii, 81). Similar phenomena, ascribed 
to Tamim dialect, also occur with other liquids: yu'allimhum and yal'anhum (Ibn 
Jinni, Muhtasab, p. 23). 


Chapter 9 

HIJAZ: INTRODUCTION 


a Naturally enough, vve are better informed about the Hijaz dialect than 
about any other. Not only does the information of our sources flow more 
richly, but we possess some texts which, though not written in Hijaz dialect, 
yet exhibit some traits of it. There is some danger in this very plenty. We 
may be inclined to take any peculiarity of a Hijazi text, whether it is due to 
bad copying or great age, as a glimpse of the dialect, and the ancient 
philologists were just as prone to this error. The population of Hijaz changed 
considerably in the first centuries of Islam; the old dialect probably became 
extinct in the cities and was replaced by a mixed colloquial similar to that 
spoken in our days. No doubt the philologists often record the speech of 
their contemporaries at Mecca or Medina as Hijaz dialect. It may be that 
the impression we get of the Hijaz dialect as tending in many respects 
towards the East rather than towards West-Arabian is due to this kind of 
information and does not apply to the language the Prophet spoke. We are 
gravely hindered by the almost complete lack of information about the 
present-day rural speech of Hijaz, which may have preserved features of the 
old dialect. 

b The word hijaz ‘barrier’ was at first applicable to any part of the belt 
between the coastal plain, or Tihima, and the uplands, or Najd. In practice 
it meant the /u;dz-country around Medina (cf. Lammens, L’Arabie occid., 
p. 300). The statement of \Asma*! (in Yaqut, Mujam, ii, 205), presumably 
based on the usage of prc-Islamic poetry, may be considered typical for 
pre-imperial tradition. He excludes the coastal plain, but extends the coun¬ 
try into the interior to include the territories of Sulaim, Hilal, and part of 
HawSzin, The northern boundary runs from the point where the boundary 
between the tribes of Khuz&'a and Juhaina leaves the coastal plain, to 
Shaghab and Badan, two places in the territory of Bali south of TeimS (cf. 
HamdSni, Jazlra, p. 170). In Imperial times the province of Hijaz included 
Mecca, Ta’if, and the rest of the TihSma as far south as the confines of 
Hudhail (cf. Nbldeke, Beitrage, p. 11; Lammens, op. cit., p. 302). In view of 
the constant parallelism between lughat Quratsh and lughat i ahl al-Hijaz it 
is clear that the philologists used the name in this later sense. 1 The bedouin 
tribes of the interior were sometimes included in the Hijaz and at other times 
among the Qais. 

c Qisim b. Ma'n is quoted in the Sahah (i, 33) as saying that the dialects 
of Mecca and Medina were identical except for the word tabut ‘ark’, which 
at Medina was pronounced tdbuh (cf. §10 w). Schwarz (Umar, iv, 95, note 2) 
rejects this statement as worthless because it refers to the pronunciation of 
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a foreign word; but this is just the point of QSsim’s observation: in all 
essentials there was complete agreement. Actually Medina alone is men¬ 
tioned several times in connection with dialect data. QJsim’s statement fits 
in too well with the tendency of later times to identify the Hijaz dialect with 
Classical Arabic (cf. § 3 m seq.). Of course he meant his words to apply only 
to the usage with regard to Koran reading or religious terms. 

d In fact the difference between Mecca and Medina must have been 
considerable. Moreover both, having been seized by their inhabitants only 
shortly before Islam, must to some extent have been foreign bodies in their 
linguistic environment. The term lughat ’ahl al-flijaz hides all this from us. 
The frequent mention of the Kinana dialect with regard to peculiarities of 
the Koran may give us some pointers to the idiom of Mecca. For Medina, 
similar material seems to be contained in data given under the heading of 
al-‘Aliya. This may at first have been identical with 'awdlt l-madinati, a 
group of villages situated 4-8 miles from Medina towards Najd (QastallanI, 
iv, 271; Lisin, xix, 320). There was a group of Hawazin clans near Medina, 
including the Sa‘d b. Bakr, Jusham b. Bakr, and Nasr b. Mu*5wiya, which 
were called *a*j&z Hawazin ‘tail-end of the Hawazin’ or 'ulyd Hawazin 
‘upper Hawazin' (Tabari, Tafslr, i, 23). We may perhaps render the last 
term more freely as ‘Hawazin of the ‘Aliya’. For Jauhari (Sahih, ii, 521), 
Ibn Duraid (Ishtiqaq, p. 34), and Yaqut (Mu'jam, iii, 593) the ‘Aliya was 
synonymous with the old Hijaz as described by 'Asma 4 ! (§ b). 'Azhari (in 
Lisan, xix, 320) describes the 'dliyat al-Hijaz as a spacious country, which 
includes the Harrat Laila (in the territory of DhubySn; Yaqut, ii, 250), the 
Harrat ShaurSn (near ‘Aqiq; Yaqut, ii, 249) and the Harrat Sulaim (ibid.). 
Vollers (Volkssprache, p. 6) similarly defines the region as the triangle 
Medina—Khaibar—‘Onciza, i.e., the country south of Wadi Rumma. Still 
wider is the definition of 'Abu ‘All (quoted Yaqut, loc. cit.), who says that it 
covers ‘all the country beyond Wadi Rumma towards Mecca, including the 
tribes c Ukl, Taim, part of Pabba, all ‘Amir, Bahila, part of 'Asad, and 
‘Abdallah b. Ghatafan’, i.e., South-western Ncjd. For Mubarrad (Kamil, 
p. 16) the term simply covers ‘the Quraish and their neighbours’, i.e., Imperial 
Hijaz. It is strange that such early scholars were so vague about the meaning 
of the term. We cannot go far wrong, in any event, if we take it as equivalent 
to northern Hijaz. 2 

e In the course of his statement about the tiamza (Lisin, i, 14) 'AbQ Zaid 
(d. 214/829) appears to draw a distinction between the speech of Hijaz 
and that of Mecca and Medina, when he enumerates ‘the people of 
Hijaz, Hudhail, and the people of Mecca and Medina’. Perhaps he took here 
Hijaz in the sense of 'Aliyat al-Hijdz. We are hardly justified in seeing in 
this a distinction between the speech of the cities and that of the 
countryside. 
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f What we mainly get in our sources is, of course, the idiom of the holy 
cities. The urban character of the Hijaz dialect is typified by the foreign 
words which are given as peculiar to it, such as bitriq ‘patricius’ (Taj, vi, 
296), balds ‘saddlecloth’ from the Persian (Sahah, i, 443; Jamhara, i, 288, 
iii, 500), firsik ‘peach’ 8 (Jamhara, iii, 338). 

g The Hijazis were proud of their native speech. This is illustrated by 
anecdotes in which the aristocracy of Quraish arc shown jealously defending 
it against foreign mannerisms (§ 10 h, i), and the people of Medina become 
agressive in the face of correct Arabic (§11//)- These stories are obviously 
tendentious, but may well contain a grain of truth. It cannot be accidental 
that the Hijazi school of Koran readers often preserves Hijazi peculiarities 
and tries to give them a greater prestige by attributing such readings to the 
first Caliphs. We may have here the last echoes of the lost battle for the 
West-Arabian language against the rising tide of an East-Arabian Classical 
idiom backed up by grammarians with a veneration for bedouins and by the 
glory of heathen bedouin poetry. 


NOTES 

1 A most peculiar view is expressed by some Hijazis in Lisfin, ii, 332, who say that the 
region of al-Khabt lay ‘between Medina and the Hijaz’. 

* Koflcr (WZKM, xlviii, 57) calls the ‘Aliya ‘a region where dwelt innumerable 
fragments of scattered tribes’, and ascribes to its language a mixed character. This is 
not borne out by the data. 

* The form represents Palestinian Jewish Aramaic pirsiqd, pirseqd, rather than 
Syriac partdyd. The loanwords discussed in § 10 t-v also exhibit a form that suggests 
that they were taken from Palestinian rather than from Mesopotamian Aramaic. 


Chapter 10 

HIJAZ: THE VOWELS 


a The most outstanding difference between the phonetics of the Eastern 
dialects and West-Arabian is that in the former vowels are changed under 
the influence of surrounding phonemes and of stress, while such influences 
arc almost wholly absent from West-Arabian. The latter preserves the fuller 
forms found in cognate languages, such as Canaanite and Ethiopic. Classical 
Arabic on the whole sides more with West-Arabian in this respect than with 
the Eastern dialects. Since it exhibits this character in the oldest poetry, 
where Hijazi influence is quite unthinkable, we can only attribute the pre¬ 
servation of the full vowels to the archaic character of Classical Arabic, and 
assign to the vowel elision of the Eastern dialects a comparatively late date. 
In fact vowel elision in the colloquials does rarely go as far as it did, accord¬ 
ing to the grammarians, in the ancient Eastern dialects. The influence of 
surrounding phonemes on vowels, on the other hand, is in most colloquials 
more pronounced. 

b In the Eastern dialects unstressed t and u were elided, thus reducing 
the patterns fi'il, fu'ul to fi'l and fuH (Sibawaihi, ii, 198), faHl and fa'ul to 
f a H (ibid. 277), the verbal forms faHla to fa*la (ibid.)—tv/o examples in one 
line: >Akhjal (ed. SilhSni), 217, 17 —Ja'ula to fa'la (Jeffery, R.S.O., xvi, 
261 ),fuWa to fu'la (Jamhara, ii, 329) or to fu'la (Ibn Malik, Tashll, f. 31a). 
The last case shows influence of the elided vowel on the one preceding it, 
i.e., vowel harmony and subsequent elision. The same process produced 
kilma for kalima ‘word’ (Ibn JinnI, Khasa’is, i, 25), fudqa for $aduqa 
‘dowry’ (MisbSh, p. 513), and forms like fikhdh for fakhidh ‘thigh’ (Lis8n, v, 
37) and c udd for l adud ‘elbow’ (Mukhassas, i, 163)—the two last ones not 
considered dialect forms. All this is entirely absent from the Hijaz dialect. 
Often the forms with full vowels are specifically introduced as belonging to 
that dialect, even where both forms were current in Classical Arabic: 
unuq for <unq ‘neck’ (Misbah, p. 622), dila* for ‘rib’ (Taj, v, 433), 
faduqa (Mi$bah, p. 513) or fuduqa (Farrs’ on Koran, xiii, 7/6) for fudqa, 
yaumu l- jumu'ati ‘Friday’, where the 'Uqail said juma'ati and the Tamim 
jum'ad (Farra’ in Orientalia, xv, 186). The Tamimi form is read here by the 
Kufan ’A'mash, the Hijazi form by the Hijazi readers and the Kufan 
‘Asim. In some cases only the Eastern form is common in Classical Arabic, 
as in the case of Hijazi husun for hum ‘beauty* (BaidSwI, i, 70: non-canonical 
reading in ii, 77/83). It cannot always be said that the Hijazi form is older 
and the Eastern form produced by elision. As the instance of Arabic malik 
and Hebrew malk- proves, there was a good deal of wavering between 
segolate and bisyUabic noun forms in Semitic. For the same reason one 
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cannot claim that the Hijaz dialect inserted vowels into forms which originally 
had none. Some Western poets indeed did so for the sake of the metre 
(Schwarz, Umar, iv, 100 rey.), and the Meccan colloquial of to-day freely 
produces anaptyctic vowels of this kind (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische 
Sprichworter, p. 99). The same tendency may have existed in the old dialect, 
but we have no proof for it. 

c A special case are the plurals in -at of feminine segolates. The Eastern 
dialects formed these by simply attaching -at to the stem, West-Arabian 
with an additional vowel. The Classical language wavers, forming fa'alat 
from /a‘/a, but omitting the a in the case of roots media: to and y, and 
fi'lSt, fuH&t from fi'la and fu'la, admitting however fiHldt and fi'alat, etc., as 
well. The Hijaz dialect had everywhere the three-syllable forms. Thus the 
Hijazis said mathaldt, suduqat (FarrS* on Koran, xiii, 7/6) and niHmdt 
(LihySni in Lis3n, xvi, 59). The two latter forms seem to have been 
peculiar to the Hijaz, other West-Arabian dialects saying ni'amat and 
fudaqat, like Hebrew kibhaioth from kibhidh and hdrabhoth from horbdh 
(cf. on this § 8 <f). 

d The absence of elision was noticed by *Abu ‘Ubaida (d. 210/825): 
‘The Hijazis give full weight to every sound ( ynfakhkhimuna l-kaldma 
kullahu), except for ( as hr a “ten” which they shorten ( yajzimunahu ). The 
Najdis do not give full weight to sounds (yatrukuna t-tafkhima fi l-kaldmi) 
except in this one word, which they pronounce < ashira' (quoted by Suyuti, 
’ItqSn, p. 220). In syntax fakhkhama means ‘to emphasize’, to make the 
meaning quite clear (e.g., ’AstarSbadI, Kafiya comm., ii, 5). It is again 
applied in connection with the Hijazi dialect to the ‘pure’ a, unchanged by 
*imdla (cf. § p). 1 Obviously here something more than the mere retention of 
vowels is meant, a process that is denoted by tathqil , as opposed to takhfif 
(Farra* on Koran, lxii, 9, quoted Orientalia, xv, 186). There are many 
stages of weakening and neutralization in unstressed vowels before the 
vowel is completely elided. In the Hijaz dialect the unstressed short vowels 
were given the same sound as the stressed ones. Hijazi Arabic would thus in 
this respect have resembled American English, while the speech of Najd 
resembled King’s English. 

e We need not accept > Abd ‘Ubaida’s view that the case of * ashra forms 
an exception to the Hijazi rule. The form he means is the one used in the 
feminine numbers from 11 to 19. Here the Hijazis said 'tkdd *,ashrata , etc., 
the Tamim and the people of Najd in general y ihd& ‘ashirata (Sibawaih, ii, 
176; Sahah, i, 364). Some Tamim said *ihd& *asharata (Suyuti, Muzhir, ii, 
175). The Hijazi is considered the better form (’Astarabadi, Kafiya comm., ii, 
150). Hebrew ‘eireh (in Babylonian pointing * air oh) and Syriac ( esrS prove 
that it was also the proto-Semitic form. The Tamimi i ashira has therefore 
an anaptyctic vowel. The same is the case in Tamimi samura for Hijaz samra 
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‘gum-acacia tree’ (Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqaq, p. 50), where however Classical 
Arabic has adopted the Tamimi form. It is to be noted that in both cases the 
anaptyctic vowel appears before r, a consonant that seems to have exercised 
a peculiar effect on vowels in Eastern Arabic (cf. § 12 k and the note on 
§ 8x). In this particular case we have a parallel from Accadian. There a 
short vowel following upon a syllable with short vowel is normally elided, 
but an a before r is not (Goetze, Orientalia, xv, 233-8). It seems that it was 
found difficult to pronounce an r immediately after another consonant. In 
Misbfih, p. 1079, it is stated that in the ’Asad dialect every noun of the 
pattern fuH became fu'ul, but the only examples given are c usr ‘difficulty’ 
and nusr ‘eagles’, which became < usur(un ) and nusur{un). This may be merely 
another example of anaptyxis with r. 2 

f Another feature of the Eastern dialects is vowel-harmony, i.e., assimila¬ 
tion of unstressed short vowels to the stressed ones. In the Tamim dialect 
the feminine plural form fu'ala was pronounced fa'ala (Ibn Khalawaih, 
Badi*, p. 26). The tendency is particularly strong when only a laryngal 
consonant (which required no adjustment of the buccal organs of articula¬ 
tion) intervenes, as in Tamimi ri’f for ra*i ‘familiar spirit’ (LihySni in Lisan, 
xix, 10; Ibn Qutaiba, ’Adab, p. 401), biHr for baHr ‘camel’ (Taj, iii, 52) and 
so generally with fa'il (Sibawaihi, ii, 274). In the ’Asad dialect fa- and toa- 
‘and’ became fi- and toi- before ’< (’Akhfash in Ibn Khalawaih, Badi*, p. 17). 
Examples with other vowels: *uruma for ’ aruma ‘origin’ (Mufaddaliyyat, 
p. 254), hafdd for hifad ‘harvest’ (SuyutI, Muzhir, ii, 176). 3 The only 
phenomenon of this kind in Classical Arabic is the assimilation of the 
suffixes - hu , humu, and -hunna after i or y . 4 Incidentally, this is the only 
known case in Arabic of progressive assimilation. Even this was more 
radical in the Rabi*a dialects, where it worked across a consonant, as in 
minhimi ‘from them’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 321) and with -humu as well as -humu 
(ibid.). In the Hijaz dialect even this modest amount of vowel harmony was 
absent. There one said bi-ghuldmihu , bi-ghulamihum, etc. (Sibawaihi, ii, 321). 
The Hijazi readers read in Koran, xxviii, 81, bihu wabi-darihU ‘upon him 
and his house’ (Ibn JinnT, Muhtasab, p. 57). The Kufan Haf? (pupil of 
*A§im) seems to have read in this manner fairly consistently (SuyutI, 
Jam‘, i, 58). fi Most readers found some compromise of their own. The 
Kufan Hamza (of Taim, a tribe of the ‘Aliya) did not assimilate after pre¬ 
positions, but always after nouns (’Astarabadi, KSfiya comm., ii, 12), 
except when the pronoun came immediately before a hamzat al-wasl. Thus 
he read in xx, 9/10 qdla li-'ahlihu mkuthu. Some readers read with the third 
pi. -humu, others -himu\ only the Basrian ’Abu *Amr read -him. All these 
readings are found in Kufic codices, where sometimes both the Hijazi and 
the Eastern reading are indicated by dots in different colours (Noldeke, 
GQ., 1st ed., p. 328). Kisa’i (d. 189/805) heard an old man of the Hawazin 
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use the forms without vowel harmony (Lisin, xx, 368). The insistence on his 
age may imply that the younger generation of the tribe used the Eastern 
forms. 

g The influence of uvular, pharyngal, and emphatic consonants on 
adjoining vowels was stronger in the East than in the Hijaz dialect. Of course 
we have no means of discovering non-phonemic changes, such as a? to & 
(cf. Gairdner, Phonetics, p. 47), only those in which under the influence of 
such consonants a different vowel-phoneme was substituted. The Classical 
language again takes up a middle position, often having both the Western 
and the Eastern forms. It is often impossible to ascertain from the lexica 
which is to be considered the Classical form. I therefore give the forms in 
the following simply as Hijaz and Tamim, etc., assuming that the alternative 
forms were in each case used in the opposite dialect even where this is not 
expressly mentioned. 

h The following cases can be observed: 

In the neighbourhood of guttural or uvular consonants the Eastern 
dialects have an a where the Hijaz has u : Hijaz 'uqru d-d&ri against Tamim 
<aqru ‘main part of the house* (>Afma% ’Addid, p. 5; Ibn Sikkit, ’Addid, 
p. 164), ‘Aliya yafrughu ‘he is at rest’ for yafraghu (Mufaddaliyyit, p. 281; 
Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 16), luhd ‘grave-niche’ and rufgh ‘armpit’ against 
Tamim lahd , rafgh (Raft 4 !, Tarikh,i, 147), shuhd ‘unrefined honey’ against 
Tamim shahd (Mifbah; Taj, ii, 392), Hijaz juhd ‘effort’ for jahd (Mi?bih, 
p. 176), zuhio ‘dates turning yellow’ for zahw (Sahih, ii, 490), Tamim 
yajnahu ‘he inclines’ against Qais yajnuhu (Taj, ii, 133), Bakr bakhl avarice 
for bukhl (Ibn Khalawaihi, Badi‘, p. 26). For (fa‘/ ‘weakness’ they said du ( f 
‘in the language of the prophet’ (Mi§bih, p. 176). This information is no 
doubt derived from a hadith in which Ibn ‘Omar relates that he pronounced 
in Koran, xxx, 53/54 (fay before the Prophet, and the latter corrected him 
and told him to say (fa‘/(Baidiwi, ii, 110). Only the two Kufans ‘A?im and 
Hamza read here (fay. The anecdote is interesting as it shows how the 
authority of the Caliphs and the Prophet himself was invoked in aid of 
Hijazi pronunciations. One would be inclined to tak efuqr poverty for faqr 
as Hijazi, but Laith (in Lisin, vi, 366) rejects it as lugha radVa ‘a bad dialect 
form’ (or should we perhaps read > azdiyyai ). The people of Tihima said 
<udud ‘upper arm’ for <adud and ‘ujuz ‘posterior’ for <ajux (’Abu Zaid in 
Lisin, iv, 283). The Eastern form of ‘adud was *add (Sibawaihi, ii, 277). 6 
There are, however, also examples of the contrary relation: Hijaz za m, inf. 
of xefama ‘to claim* against Tamim zu*m (Yunus in Lisin, xv, 156; Tij, 
viii, 324). Perhaps this is a case of a against i, cf. next §. 

i In view of the many instances of u against a it is strange that there are 
almost none where Hijazi has i against Eastern a under the same circum¬ 
stances. The Quraish said naHm for na^am ‘yes’, as did the Hudhail (§ 8 c) 
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and KinSna (§ 7 q). A man of Khath'am noticed that the Prophet said 
naHm, and the Caliph‘Omar is reported to have insisted on this form. One of 
the Zubair family never heard the Quraish aristocrats use any other form 
than this (Lisan, xvi, 69). The Tamim used *akhdli as inf. of *akhadha 
instead of i ikhdh (Taj, ii, 551 ). 7 Conversely, the Hijaz dialect had lahya for 
lihya ‘beard’ (Zamakhshari, KashshSf, p. 864). This is all the stranger as 
several cases of i against a arc reported for the dialect of Najd: nihy ‘rain- 
pool’ for nahy (Khiz5na iii. 23; in RafTl, Tarikh, i, 147, nihy is attributed to 
Tamim; in Lis3n, xx, 219, it is merely said that ni/ahy means a rain-pool in 
Najd), hijj ‘pilgrimage’ for hajj (Baidawi, i, 167; Jamhara, i, 49, with 
shahid by the Tamimi Jarir), qirri‘ainan ‘be at rest’ for qarri, read by some 
in Koran, xix, 26 according to the dialect of Najd (Baidawi, i, 579). We may 
add to this that the Qais dialects had zi'm where the Hijaz had xa*m, inf. of 
sa'ama— cf. preceding paragraph (Vollers, Volkssprache, p. 15, without 
indication of source). Vollers (ibid.) concludes from these instances that in 
the Najd dialect short a was subject to ’imala as much as long a, and that the 
i in these words represented a or e. However, this is impossible; in each case 
the a is in contact with sounds that prevent Manila, and by all analogies in 
Semitic phonology a might have developed out of i in these words, but never 
i out of a. It is also impossible to know whether the ‘people of Najd’ are in 
this case the Qais or the Tamim. Only further data can throw some light on 
this curious inconsistency in the treatment of i and u. 6 

k In a smaller number of cases the Hijazi dialect has i against Eastern u 
in the neighbourhood of uvular and emphatic consonants, in most instances 
combined with labials: Hijaz mishaf' codex’ againstTamim mufhaf (Jamhara, 
ii, 369; but ibid, ii, 162 mushaf is said to be ‘Aliya dialect), qidxoa ‘model’ 
against Tamimi qudwa (Yazldi, quoted by SuyujI, Muzhir, ii, 176), Hijaz 
qimvan ‘cluster of dates’, Kalb qinyan, Qais quntoan, Tamim and Qabba 
qunyan (Farri* in Taj, x, 304), KinSna qibilan against Tamim qubulan ‘face 
to face’ (*Abu ‘Ubaid, Risala, p. 145—supported by the fact that the Kufans 
read qubulan in xviii, 53/55), Tamim sukhriyyan ‘in slavery’, read xxiii, 
112/110 by NSfi‘(l), Hamza, and KisSM for sikhriyyan (’Abu ‘Ubaid, 
RisSla, p. 156), rufaan for ridtvan ‘goodwill’ (Yunus, quoted by Suyutf, 
Muzhir, ii, 176), Hijazi qinya ‘flocks’ against Tamimi quntoa (ibid). 9 
Without the presence of uvulars or emphatics, but with gutturals: Hijazi 
l idv>a ‘peer’, t ishu>a, ‘firebrand’, Vrtca ‘model’ against Tamimi forms with u 
(ibid.). In the Taj (x, 236), however, ( udwa is attributed to the Quraish, 
l idwa to the Qais. With labial and r. Hijaz mirya ‘doubt’ against Tamim 
murya (\Abu ‘Ubaid, Ris., p. 154, Yunus in Muzhir, ii, 176; in Koran, xi, 
20/17 all canonical readers read mirya). 

1 As against this, there are some instances in which the Hijaz dialect has u 
as against Classical a: luma ‘redness of the lips’ for lama (Ibn Sida from 
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al-Hijri, quoted TSj, x, 332), summ ‘poison’ for samm (Yunus in Tsj, viii, 
346), cf. Hebrew and Aramaic samm-. This tendency to turn a into u near a 
labial is considerably more pronounced in all types of Palestinian Aramaic 
(cf. Dalmann, Grammatik, p. 89; Noldeke, ZDMG, xxii, 455; id., Man- 
daische Gramm., p. 17) and in the ?afar colloquial in southern Yemen 
(Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 94.) 10 As in those idioms, f is not influenced by 
labials in the Hijaz —vide the examples cited in § k above—thus this dialect 
contrasts with the East not by showing a stronger influence of labials, but a 
weaker one. This is confirmed by the preservation of *imm as against y umm 
in the Hudhail dialect (cf. § 8 i). Actually samm ‘poison’ is probably a 
loanword in Arabic (Frankcl, Fremdworter, p. 262), and it is not impossible 
that the u came in with the word from an Aramaic dialect of the Palestinian 
type. Note that it is the ‘Aliya, the region closest to the Jewish territory in 
Arabia, which had this form. Other dialects may have borrowed the word 
from Syriac. In any event, these scanty examples give no grounds to assume, 
with Schwarz (Umar, iv, 101) that the dialect ‘was somewhat inclined to 
rounding vowels’. I know of no other instance of such a tendency. In fact, in 
the passive perfect of mediae w, where the Eastern dialects kept the lip¬ 
rounding of ii, the Hijaz gave it up (§ 12 *, «). The only case where the Hijaz 
dialect has an u which cannot be explained by the influence of surrounding 
sounds is dhukr for dhikr, inf. of dhakara ‘to remember’, quoted by Sibawaihi 
without comment, but said to be Hijazi by Thabit, from al-*Ahmar (quoted 
Taj, iii, 227). 

m The difference between the Eastern dialects and Hijazi obviously 
derives from a difference in rhythm. 11 In the East the syllable had a more 
definite unity, so that its elements influenced each other, and similarly there 
was a force in the word which brought about the reduction and complete 
elision of some vowels. Eastern Arabic thus sides with languages such as 
English, German, and Russian. The type of accent possessed by these 
languages is called an expiratory or stress accent. 12 In Semitic, such an 
accent existed in Hebrew, Aramaic; it also existed in ancient Egyptian. It is 
typical for certain Arabic colloquials, such as the Syrian. The opposite, 
non-expiratory type of accent can be heard in French, American English, 
Indian languages, and Amharic. To those accustomed to stress accent the 
first impression is that the accent of such languages is constantly shifting, 
since of course slight expiratory prominence is lent to syllables by factors 
such as emphasis and sentence rhythm. Even elision of vowels is not un¬ 
common in some languages without expiratory stress, but it is facultative 
and may affect any syllable in the word. The general acoustic impression of 
such languages varies. In some cases, as in French and Amharic, the mode 
of utterance appears to us crisp, almost staccato, in others, such as American 
English, there is what we call a drawl. It cannot be sufficiently stressed that 
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these are merely impressionist terms: we are moving on ground that has not 
been satisfactorily investigated by modem phonetics. Changes from one 
system of accent to the other are by no means uncommon. French still 
shows ample evidence of the effects of a period with strong expiratory stress, 
which supplanted at an earlier time the non-expiratory stress of Latin; in the 
English of America and England we have an instance of different systems in 
two closely allied dialects. 

n Information about the accent of Arabic is scanty. The system according 
to which Arabic is stressed by European scholars (Wright, i, 27) appears to 
be of Syrian origin; a different system, based in a rather involved and 
indirect manner on the colloquial, is used in Egypt. In Koranic recitation 
‘nous n’avons pu remarquer un accent des mots. De temps en temps on 
appuie sur unc syllabe’ (Mayer Lambert, JA, 1897, ii, 407). In reading 
literary Arabic in Morocco ‘wo man hier nicht eine Art Staccato hat oder die 
Ultima betont, Iiegt der Ton durchaus auf der Paenultima’ (Kampffmeyer, 
MSOS, xi, 2, p. 3). It may be assumed that the style of Koran recitation has 
preserved some traces of Hijazi pronunciation. This is further confirmed by 
the type of accent found in some colloquials of West-Arabian antecedents. 
In Zanzibar ‘der Akzent trifft das Wort nur schwach und neigt dem 
Wortende zu’ (Praetorius, ZDMG, xxxiv, 219). Similarly in the semi¬ 
bedouin colloquial of Palmyra ‘les effets de l’accent sont peu claires, pour ne 
pas dire inexistants’ (Cantineau, Palmyre, p 103.). Detailed investigations, 
conducted in conjunction with an educated Egyptian by Mr. Firth, Professor 
of Phonetics at London University, have, as he kindly informs me, led him 
to the conclusion that the Cairene colloquial has no expiratory stress, only 
‘grammatical prominence’. There are frequent elisions of vowels, voiceless 
vowels, etc., especially in the rapid speech of women, but these may affect 
‘stressed’ and long vowels as well as ‘unstressed’ and short ones. This 
curious combination of non-expiratory stress and facultative elision is well 
characterized by Goitein in discussing the stress of Jewish Central Yemenite 
(Jemenica, p. xvii): ‘the stress of the word is largely determined by the 
rhythm of the sentence and the emphasis accorded to its function within the 
sentence. The principal rule that can be stated is that the accent tends to 
withdraw as far as possible from the end of the word or the stress unit... 
The same persons say at one time hlsidu, at another hsidu and on one occasion 
hupna and on another hfdma, or khdshaba and khshdba . 13 Clearly it is not the 
primary shift of accent which causes the elision of vowels, but on the 
contrary the tendency to elide short vowels allows great latitude to vary the 
stress of grammatically similar forms in the interests of emphasis or sentence- 
rhythm.’ That this is not specifically Jewish Yemenite, is shown by Rossi’s 
less detailed statement (San’a, p. 8): ‘The position of the stress depends on 
the emphasis of the utterance, on the position of the word within the 
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sentence, and on the emphasis laid on the word’. The speech of the people of 
£afar is ‘abgehackt, ruckweise herausgestossen’ (Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 
67). Facultative elision of vowels is frequent (ibid. 95-6). This particular 
staccato quality seems to have been alien to the ‘Himyaritic’ speech of 
ancient times, which is on the contrary described as ‘halting’ (mu'aqqad), we 
should say ‘drawling’. This drawling quality is also evident in the Aden 
colloquial. A significant description of this latter type of rhythm in the 
colloquial of Haurin is given by J. Cantineau: ‘il s’agit d’un accent faiblc, un 
peu trainant, dont la place n’est pas toujours facile & discerner—d’autant 
moins que cette place est parfois sujettc i hesitation pour les sujets parlants 
eux-mfimes’. (Horan, p. 184; more detailed description ibid. p. 190). Yet the 
Haurin colloquial has lost unstressed i and u, and in many cases a, and is in 
this respect similar to the neighbouring bedouin dialects which possess a 
strong expiratory stress (Cantineau, Parlers, i, 67). This situation seems to 
indicate language mixture in the past. 

o This drawl seems to be meant by the term ghamghamat Quraish (Taj, 
ix, 6). Mubarrad (Kamil, p. 364) explains this as 'a manner of speech in 
which the sounds are not clear’. In a line by the Hudhali ‘Abd Manaf b. 
Raba* (Lisan, xv, 341) it is used to describe the mumbling of a Christian 
priest in prayer. No doubt it is connected with Mishnaic Hebrew gamgim, as 
in mtghamgtm tci-qore 9 (Bab. Talm., Berakhoth, 22 Z>) ‘he reads rapidly, 
without pronouncing distinctly’. It is possible that in West-Arabian the 
consonants were not articulated with the same vigour as in Eastern Arabic, 
but the description may as well apply to a type of rhythm lacking characteris¬ 
tic peaks and valleys. In the story of the various Arabic dialects (§ 3 /) the 
Kamil and the Lisin ascribe the ghamghama to Quda'a, in accordance with 
the tendency to glorify the speech of Mecca. The speech of the Quda*a 
seems to have been distinguished by a quality called 'aj'aja. This is identi¬ 
fied (’Ushmuni, iv, 211) with the peculiarity that -H became -*»)', but that 
sound-change is elsewhere attributed to Tayyi\ and may be altogether 
mythical (cf. § 14 m). The verb c ajja means ‘to low’ and the verb 'qj'aja is a 
synonym of ghamghama as applied to bovines. It is, therefore, very likely 
that we have here another name for the same drawl, which thus would not be 
restricted to West-Arabian dialects. The same inference may be drawn from 
the term tadajju\ applied to the dialect of Qais (Ibn JinnI, Khasi’is, i, 411), 
which appears to mean something like ‘sloth, laziness of utterance’, i.e., 
again some form of drawl. The ‘ ajrajiyyat Dabha (ibid.) perhaps belongs to a 
different kind of phonetic description. It is explained by Ibn Sida (Lisin, 
xi, 139) as taqa^ur, a term which denoted an affected, drawling manner of 
speaking (cf. Dozy, JA, 1869, ii, 172-3). 

p It seems thus pretty well established that West-Arabian did not possess 
an expiratory stress. This characteristic has come down to the colloquials 
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now spoken on old West-Arabian territory and to some colloquials outside 
Arabia which are connected with West-Arabian, but as the instance of 
Maghribine Arabic shows, not to all. Classical Arabic sides with West- 
Arabian where effects of accent are concerned, 14 we may therefore assume 
that the dialects on which it was based did not have expiratory stress either. 
The Eastern dialects in which we find such a powerful stress accent must 
have acquired it comparatively late. The investigation of the reasons for this 
change of rhythmic behaviour may throw some light on the background of 
those dialects. It may be pointed out that both in the case of French and 
Teutonic, linguistic mixture has been suggested as the cause of similar 
changes. 

q Classical Arabic long a represents three proto-Scmitic vowels: *d 
(Aramaic a, Hebrew 5), *e (Hebrew £), and in the final position *-ai 
(Hebrew -at, -eh; Ethiopic -f). In the Hijaz dialect these were still distin¬ 
guished. The old d was not, as in the East, 'inclined’ towards 5 or « 
(Sibawaihi, ii, 279, 282). The representatives of Hijazi tradition supported 
their usage by a ‘hadith’: ‘the Koran was revealed with tafkhim* (Suyuji, 
’ItqSn, p. 220). Actually, it was not one of the Hijazis, but the Kufan 
‘Asim who was most consistent in reading pure a, while the extreme 
tendency to * imdla is ascribed to his fellow townsman Hamza, of the Western 
tribe of Taim (Ibn Ya'ish, p. 1252). 15 The Hijazi d is described in the sources 
as ‘the pure sounding of the *aUf (Dani, quoted Suyu^I, TtqSn, p. 216), or as 
tafkhim or/aA/ram<z(Lisan xx. 365). Wc have seen that tafkhim means no more 
than clear, distinct, enunciation (cf. § d above). Dani (be. cit.) distinguishes 
the intermediate tafkhim (t. mutawassit) and the extreme form (t. shadid). 
Jazari describes the latter as the kind of a which is heard in Persia, particu¬ 
larly in Khurasan, i.e., phonetic o (Jazari, Nashr, ii, 29). According to him, 
it was not permissible in Koranic recitation. But there was one case when 
the tafkhim shadid , or as MakkI (Nihaya, p. 31) calls it, ' > alif at-tafkhim, was 
not only permissible, but was indicated in old codices by writing tedto 
instead of y alif. This was the suffix-less form of feminine nouns ending in 
ordinary Arabic spelling in 'alif+ta* marbuta. Since Arabic words are spelled 
as if in absolute pause, 1 * where the t disappeared, the vowel indicated by to 
was final and stressed. The list of nouns thus spelled includes all nouns 
with a before the feminine ending found in the Koran: faldh 17 ‘prayer,’ 
hay ah ‘life’, zakah ‘alms’, najdh ‘deliverance’, ghadah ‘morning’, mishkah 
‘lamp-niche’, mandh ‘the goddess ManSt’. To these must be added ar-ribd 
(written IjijJI) ‘usury’. 18 All of these have wdxa («>i*» etc.) in most old 
codices, and in works on the spelling of the Koran, but in some Kufic 
codices are written with *alif (GQ, iii, 41) and are normally written so in 
later Arabic. The accounts of the tajwtd works leave no doubt that the final 
syllable of these words was pronounced as an 6, not as au. MakkI (be. cit.) 
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says it was a sound between a and u, and compares it with d in contact with 
emphatic consonants, i.e., roughly the English vowel in what (cf. Gairdner, 
Phonetics, p. 42). There is no reason to think that other words of the same 
time, such as ghazah, rajah , would have been treated differently had they 
occurred in the Koran (this is the view of Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 409). 
Since some of the words enumerated are Arabic, we cannot argue that the d 
represents a foreign sound in falah, zakdh, haydh, and mishkah (from 
Aramaic stlothd, zdkhuthd, hayuthd , 19 and Ethiopic maskot™ respectively), 
especially as in non-Koranic Arabic all these words are treated exactly alike. 
The Kufan KisaM read mishkdh with 'imdla (BaidSwI, ii, 23) and Zamakh- 
shari prescribes > imdla for ar-ribd (Mufas§al p. 160). In the spelling of the 
Koran, » alif , not wdw is written when the words receive any suffixes: we 
may assume that the a was then pronounced less like an 6. 

r It remains to be discussed in what relation this 6 stood to the d- 
phoneme. The native words of this type arc from roots tertiae w. Bravmann 
Orientals, ix, 51) maintains that they were of the pattern fa l wa, and that 
-wa became sometimes -o, and sometimes remained, as in Koranic najwa 
‘high place’. But that means importing an unnecessary measure of phonetic 
anarchy. Moreover, we should expect to find instances oifu'ah and/i'dA, 
since fu'wa and Ji l wa are so frequent. Finally, if wa became 6, wc should 
expect it to have become the same when before suffixes, or else to have 
remained wa in that position. We must, therefore, keep to the old view which 
saw in these nouns original fa t awa forms (Barth, loc. ctt.; Brockelmann, 
GVG, i, 349). No fa'ama nouns exist in Arabic: the triphthong was in all 
positions reduced to d, in the Hijaz dialect as elsewhere. An exact parallel to 
this is the Southern English ‘ par ’ for power. There was no separate 6- 
phoneme in the Hijaz dialect. The spelling with wdw merely represents a 
position-variety of the <f-phoneme (namely, stressed and final) in which it 
sounded more it- like than in any other position. By chance this coincides 
with cases in which a was developed from older awa. If d sounded like 6 in 
this particularly prominent position, it must have been essentially a back- 
vowel, like in English father. Probably it inclined towards 6, though less 
than in the final position, also in non-final stressed syllables. A confirmation 
of this comes from a statement of Ibn Man?ur (d. 711/131l) 21 in the Lis5n 
(xv, 347): 'Tafkhlm in letters is the opposite of 'imdla.'Alif at-tafkhim is the 
sound between a and u, which one sometimes hears in salomun l alaikum and 
qoma zaidun. This is why saldh, zakdh, and haydh are written with wdw, 
because the d in these words inclines towards Perhaps Ibn Mansur 
describes here a usage of his own time, such as that of Koran readers. Or 
should he, who was qdfi at Tripolis in North Africa, have heard such pro¬ 
nunciations in colloquials similar to that of rural Malta (cf. Brockelmann, 
GVG, i, 142)? 
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8 The 5-like character of a in some modern South-Arabian languages and 
its possible connections with West-Arabian have been discussed in § 4 e. To 
the north, we have the well-known change of stressed & to 6 in the Canaanite 
of Tell el-Amarna, in Hebrew, and in Phoenician (cf. Bergstrasser, Hebr. 
Gramm., i, 143), the pronunciation of a as 5 in Western Syriac, and the 
change of tone-lengthened a into o in the Hebrew reading-style of Northern 
Palestine between a.d. 100 and a.d. 350 (ibid., p. 59). 22 The same shift 
occurred in Egyptian (cf. Sethe, ZDMG, Ixxvii, 167; Gardiner, Grammar, 
p. 427). 23 For early North-Western Arabic the pronunciation of d as 6 is 
proved by the fact that in a number of Palestinian and Syrian names foreign 
6 is rendered by Arabic a (to the list in Fracnkel, Frcmdwdrter, p. xvii, add 
Sulaimdn = Syriac shilemon). The foreign o was identified by the local 
Arabic speakers with their own stressed d=o\ other Arabs, knowing that the 
5 of that dialect corresponded to their own d, then substituted the latter. 
Long d is still pronounced as o in some parts of northern Palestine (Berg¬ 
strasser, Sprachatlas, p. 22) and in the north-Syrian mountains (Littmann, 
Volkspoesie, p. 8). As the Arab population of these countries has changed 
considerably since early Islamic times through immigration from the desert, 
that pronunciation is likely to have been much more widespread in earlier 
centuries. One might seriously consider whether the late Hebrew and 
Syriac sound-changes mentioned above were not due to the influence of the 
steadily increasing Arab population. The beginnings of Edessa, as is well 
known, were closely bound up with Arab elements. Nearer to the Hijaz, we 
have the frequent spellings with todxv where d would be expected in the 
Nabataean inscriptions, both in Arabic names and in purely Aramaic words 
(Cantineau, Le Nabat^en, i, 48), which go far beyond the occasional 
appearances of 6 for d (especially before n) in other Western Aramaic 
dialects (Dalmann, Gramm., p. 89, 175). Guidi (Revue Biblique N.S., vii, 
425) identified these as reflections of the language of the Nabataean Arabs, 
and connected them with the Hijazi * alif at-tafkhim. These Arabs spoke, of 
course, what we should call a Proto-Arabic dialect. In the Proto-Arabic 
inscriptions proper, where long vowels are not written, no evidence for the 
sound of d is available, but we may take freak spellings, such as Thamudic 
mnxot ‘Manat’ (Ryckmans, Noms Propres, i, 19) and Safatene sltcm=saldm 
(Dussaud-Macler, No. 11) as proofs that the pronunciation of d as 5 was not 
strange to those idioms. 24 To spell 6 with a icato was, of course, a usage due 
to Aramaean scribes: to the Arabic-speaking Nabataean this 5 was part of 
the u-phoneme. Like the tcaw at the end of nouns (§ 6 g) this foreign usage 
was imitated by Arabs writing their own language, and finally dropped as 
Arabic spelling came to stand on its own feet. The preservation of the 
inorganic zoato in the words under discussion is, perhaps, not entirely due 
to the peculiar sound of the d in these words. It may go back to a period 
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when the employment of *aUf for expressing the long a in the middle of a 
word was still unknown, and wdw was kept on as a convenient means of 

distinguishing -dh from the ordinary feminine ending. This is confirmed by 

• * . 

the circumstance that, to my knowledge, no spellings such as have 
been found in codices. 45 

t The Aramaic loanwords hayah, faldh, and zakah are remarkable in 
another respect: that Aramaic -iithd, -othd is represented by -ah, while its 
normal representation in Arabic is -ut, with ordinary t and masculine gender 
(cf. Fleischer, Klcinerc Schriften, i, 172 seq.). These words are completely 
arabicizcd, thus betraying their origin from a milieu in dose contact with 
Aramaic speakers, presumably Medina. Perhaps they do not represent forms 
in -utha at all, but the archaic status absolutus in -u (Bauer-Leander, Bibl. 
Aram., p. 244; Dalman, Gramm., p. 194) which may have remained alive in 
the speech of Hijazi Jews longer than elsewhere. Colonial dialects often 
preserve archaisms. A form like zakkii, ? alo , had for the ear of the 
Hijazi Arab great resemblance to native words like najd=najdh. Another 
method of adapting these words to Arabic patterns, which probably also 
goes back to the absolute form, can be seen in malkuwa=malakut 
‘kingdom' ( malkhutha) and jabaruunoa=jabarut ‘tyranny’ (Syr. gabhrdthd 
‘violence’). 

u A special problem is raised by ar-ribd ‘usury’. It corresponds neither 
to Jewish Aramaic ribbithd, Syriac ribhithd, nor to Syriac rlbhdyd, and differs 
from the other forms under discussion by not having the feminine ending. 
Qasiallani (iv, 26) says that some said rimd * for ribd. Should there have been 
a confusion in Arabic between *ribi from ribbithd ‘usury’ and *ramah from 
ramyuthd ‘swindle’? This would, perhaps, also account for the wide 
application of ribd in Arabic, where it denotes every kind of unlawful sale 
(Ibn Hajar, Path al-BSri, iv, 217). 

v Our results permit us to account for the alleged Medinean for 
tabut ‘ark, box’ (Qisim b. Ma‘n in SahSh, i, 33; Ibn Jinni, Muhtasab, p. 25; 
Ibn Khalawaihi, Bad!*, p. 15), which Nfildeke (GQ, 1st ed., p. 211) called 
‘an atrocious monstrosity’. That it would indeed be if we try to derive it 
from Ethiopic tdbot. But that word, like the Arabic, comes from Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic tebhuthd , tibhotha, itself a derivative of Hebrew 
tebhdh. The passage of e into Arabic a can hardly be explained other than on 
the assumption that the word passed first through the Hijaz dialect (cf. § x, 
seq.). In Medina, tebhuthd became, according to rule, tdbdh , written as 
always with a todto. In Mecca, meanwhile, the same word had been taken 
over in the more ‘modem’ form tdbut, which was, according to Ibn Mujahid 
(in Lisan, i, 227) used by everyone else ( qird*at an-nds), and was enforced by 
the Meccan members of the ‘Koran Commission’ against the resistance of 
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Zaid b. Thabit (GQ, ii, 57). Later Arab scholars, seeing the Mcdincan form 
only in writing, failed to connect it with the well-known forms like falah. 
Ethiopic, then, must have received the word somehow via West-Arabian, 
through channels as yet unknown to us. That tebhuthd was known to 
Medinean Jews seems to be confirmed by the occurrence of Tab tit as name 
of a Hijazi Jew in Ibn Hishlm (p. 389; cf. Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, p. 157). 

w Lastly, the nouns we have discussed may give us a clue to the spelling 
Ij for -d y u, found in old codices (GQ, iii, 47). Bergstrasser (ibid.) proposes 
that this stands for Ijl, the todto being a glide for the hamxa (cf. § 11 bb), i.e., 
-awu < d y u and the second * aUf an y alif al-tciqdya (Wright, i, 11). This runs 
counter to the normal procedure of Koranic spelling of writing words as they 
appear in pause. In that position -d y u would become - d (since the hamxa was 
elided in Hijaz), which could well be written with a todw. We should thus 
read as du'afo^du'afd^u) ‘weak ones’, l^'l as y anb6= y anbd( y u) 

'news’, etc. (cf. Vollers, Volkssprache, p. 103). The y alif after the wdto is 
either y alif al-tviqaya or a reminiscence of etymological hamxa. On the 
assumption that the -d y u class had more or less coincided with the - d (-ah) 
types we can account for spellings before suffixes such as y auliydhum = 
y auliyd y uhum ‘their associates’ (GQ, iii, 46). The spelling used in Kufic 
codices, j' (cf. ibid., p. 47, n. 1) may be an attempt to represent the Eastern 
context-form -d y u (jT-), but the spelling used throughout mediaeval Arabic, 
J (where the hamza sign is, of course, a later addition) bears witness to our 
suggested reading of the Hijazi form first mentioned, to which it stands in 
the same relation as to 

x There is some evidence that Proto-Semitic possessed besides the three 
vowels of Arabic a further long vowel, i. The question of the existence of 
such a sound has been the subject of violent discussion between Barth and 
Fischer (cf. references in Sarauw, ZAss., xxi, 35-6). Some outstanding 
modern authorities, such as Bauer-Leander (Histor. Gramm., p. 392) and 
most recently F. R. Blake (JAOS, Ixv, 111) deny it emphatically. Others 
accept it somewhat half-heartedly. Thus Brockelmann (GVG, i, 141) admits 
that e existed, but does not apply it in the discussion of the very phenomena 
which led others to postulate such a phoneme. Bergstrasser (Hebr. Gramm., 
ii, 144) explains the intransitive hollow roots with the help of Proto-Semitic 
i, but does not discuss the i among the Proto-Semitic vowels. On the whole 
the evidence tends towards confirming that Proto-Semitic possessed an i. 
There is nothing inherently improbable about a system which possesses 
more long vowels than short ones. As opposed to the triangular system of 
Classical Arabic long vowels: 

d 

i u 
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that of Proto-Semitic was quadrangular: 

e d 
i u 

It is clear that in such a system a was a back-vowel, and that thus the 
Hijazi-Canaanite o-like sound of a proves to be inherited from the common 
speech. We must further assume, on the basis of phonological parallelism, 
that as a was sounded closer (more like 5) in stressed open syllables, and as 
pure open a in other positions, so £ was only sounded as i in open stressed 
syllables, otherwise as x. It was this fact that caused it ultimately to coincide 
with a in Eastern Arabic into a phoneme with a range that varied from din 
the neighbourhood of i or y, via x and a , to 5 in the neighbourhood of 
emphatics. The difficulty about this Proto-Semitic £ is that so far it has been 
traced only in forms of roots media and tertia infirma and as a feminine 
ending; moreover it is rather difficult to separate it from the £ which arose in 
different languages through a variety of phonetic causes out of old x, d, and 
at. Only West-Arabian possesses, as far as we know, no such e-phoneme of 
secondary origin. If, therefore, it could be proved that a separate d-phoneme 
existed here, this would be a weighty argument in favour of those who con¬ 
sider the sound Proto-Semitic. 

y In the East the d of the third person perfect of hollow verbs was not 
affected by ’ imala . 'Imala, even where it was demanded by the phonetic 
surroundings, was prevented whenever the a was in contact with an emphatic 
or uvular consonant (Sibawaihi, ii, 285). In the Hijaz, there was no 'imala in 
any case (ibid., p. 279, 284, and § q). Yet just in the Hijaz some hollow verbs 
were pronounced with ° imala ’, though several of them had as radicals 
emphatics or uvulars: h£ba, khefa ‘he feared’, f£ba ‘he was good’, $£ra 'he 
arrived’, and m£ta ‘he died’. One ’Abu ’IshSq (perhaps the Kufan Koran 
Reader ‘Amr b. ‘Abdallah as-Sabi‘1, d. 132/750) heard the Hijazi poet 
Kuthayyir ‘Azzata (d. 105/723) pronounce sdra as $era. Only some Hijazis 
used these forms; perhaps the story of Kuthayyir allows us to infer that only 
older people spoke thus (Sibawaihi, ii, 281). The Kufan Hamza read full 
* imala (■»«) and the Medinean Nafi‘ ’ imdlat baina baina ( =ar) in the follow¬ 
ing ten verbs: khefa, teba, j£'a ‘he came’, sh£'a ‘he wished’, zeda ‘he 
increased’, rena ‘he overcame’, kh£ba ‘he failed’, heqa ‘he encompassed’, 
deqa ‘it was narrow’, z£gha ‘he turned aside’ (GQ, iii, 198). Of Sibawaih’s 
other verbs, kdba and $dra do not occur in the Koran in relevant forms; the 
omission of mata from Hamza’s list is striking. Other Kufan and Damascene 
readers read only some of these verbs with ’ imdla , while the remaining 
readers from the Hijaz pronounced all of them with pure a (cf. Pretzl, 
Islamica, vi, 322). FarrS’ is quoted by Ibn Ya'Ish as saying (p. 1252): ‘The 
people of the Hijaz ha vefatha in verbs such as shd'a, khdfa,jd'a, and kdda, 
and in verbs mediae wdw or yd'. He further says; and the majority of the 
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people of Najd, namely Tamim,»Asad, and Qais, prefer ( yasruna 'ild) kasra 
in the verbs mediae y and in those mentioned, but fatha in verbs mediae to, 
such as qdla and jdla'. This author, who is generally well informed on dialect 
matters, thus says the exact opposite of Sibawaihi. Since this statement 
contradicts also all we know about Eastern * imSla from other sources, one 
suspects that some copyist, knowing of the connection of ' imdla withTamim, 
simply transposed the dialect references. That the existence of two dia¬ 
metrically opposed kinds of 'imdla produced some malaise, we can read 
between the lines of the pronouncement of ’AnbSri (’Asrar al-'arabiyya, p. 
160, quoted by Fischer, ZDMG, lix, 667): ‘The »i mala is peculiar to the 
people of Hijaz and their neighbours of Tamim and others’. Koranic 
° imdla' was a difficulty for Koran readers, accustomed as they were to 
Eastern assimilation 'imdla. »Abu Hitim as Sijistani (d. 250/864;. quoted 
SuyutI, Ttqln, p. 215) informs us that ‘the Kufans use as their guidance for 
»imdla the yd's which they find in the codices in place of 'alifs. They thus 
follow the spelling and read * imdla to fit in with those cases of yd". This 
refers of course particularly to * alif maqsura (which in the Hijaz was in any 
case -of, cf. § bb ), but throws some light on the uncertainty readers felt on 
this point. This was no doubt the reason why Hijazi readers made no 
attempt to read the ‘Hijazi 'imdla'. Irregular spellings with yd' to indicate 
the Hijazi did exist. Sijistani found jd'a spelled with medial yd' in Meccan 
codices. ‘A$im al-Jahdari (d. 128/746) reports that tdba was spelled with 
yd* in ‘Othman’s model codex (GQ, iii, 40), and it can be seen spelled this 
way in the Kufic codex of Samarqand (Jeffery, JAOS, Ixii, 186). Sibawaihi 
(ii, 398) informs us that in an unspecified dialect kada ‘he almost was’ and 
zdla ‘he ceased’ were pronounced with kasra, as if they were spelled with 
y d> instead of 'alif. Vollers (Volkssprache, p. 102) takes these as further 
instances of e-verbs, while Sarauw (ZAss., xxi, 41) insists that Sibawaihi 
means that they were pronounced ftida, zila, comparing them with Aramaic 
mith = Arabic mdta (Hijazi meta, Hebrew melh) and Biblical Aramaic rim 
‘was high’. But the Babylonian Massora writes rim, and in Jewish Palestin¬ 
ian Aramaic the fern, of mith is mithath (Dalmann, Gramm., p. 315). These 
forms with t arc, therefore, purely Aramaic developments (cf. also NSldeke, 
Neue Bcitr., p. 209), and there is no reason to reject Vollers’ view of the 
Arabic forms. In Arabic grammatical terminology yd' was used with the 
meaning of 'imdla, cf. e.g., Suyutf (TtqSn, p. 220): ‘the 'alif and the yd 9 are 
considered equally admissible in Koran recitation, meaning by 'alif and yd* 
respectively tafkhim and 'imdla'. Similarly Hamza and KisS*! read in 
lxxxiii, 14, for rdna ‘he overcame’ i>j ‘with 'imdla'\ i.e., \\ityd> denotes an i 
here (BaidSwi). The use of kasra for 'imdla appears in the statement of 
FarrS* quoted above. Spellings with y occur—partly in the same verbs as 
those mentioned above—in the Safatene inscriptions, e.g., byt ‘he spent the 
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night’ (cf. Colloquial Arabic yabdt); fyr ‘he travelled’, ?yd 'he hunted’, myt 
‘he died’ (cf. the discussion in Littmann, Safat. Inscr., p. xvii-xviii). 2 ® What 
exactly they mean in a script that does not normally express long medial 
vowels, is difficult to say—perhaps the 5 was diphthongized into at —but 
whatever the Safatene sound was, it points to an earlier 5 in these verbs. The 
reason why this spelling with yd* in the I lijaz, which may have come in as an 
Aramaic writing habit, never appears to have taken proper hold in the 
orthography, may be sought in the consciousness of the speakers that 5 was 
parallel to the 5-phoneme, not one of the class of narrow vowels comprising 
i and «. It may also be sought in another factor: the way in which Sibawaihi 
states the matter, the exceptional course of adducing the pronunciation of a 
named person, and the confusion in the treatment of 5 by the Koran-rcadcrs 
—all indicate that the distinction between 5 and a was maintained only by a 
narrow minority of speakers, perhaps the older generation, or the population 
of certain districts. Elsewhere in the Hijaz it was receding before the 
Eastern usage, which represented both by a single phoneme. 

z It appears thus to be definitely established that Hijazi (and with it pre¬ 
sumably other West-Arabian dialects) possessed a separate 5-phoneme. This 
does not necessarily mean that this phoneme was inherited from Proto- 
Semitic. Brockelmann (GVG, i, 608) argues that khifa was formed in 
analogy to khiftu, which latter form, true to his triliteral hypothesis, he 
explains as contraction of *khawiftu. This is for him all the easier as the only 
evidence he quotes is the statement of Farra* (see above) where the 5-forms 
are attributed to dialects possessing * imala. Even there, however, such a 
process is most improbable, since it would imply that imalized & was felt to 
be a separate phoneme, somehow related to t as a was to u—but the whole 
point about Eastern *imala is that it was a combinatory variant of the a- 
phoneme. For the Hijaz any argument based on *imdla cannot apply. On the 
other hand, if there were an independent 5-phoneme in the Hijaz dialect, the 
analogy suggested by Brockelmann could have been applied here, i.e., 
a: e*=u:i, therefore: zurtu : khiftu =zara : khifa. However, if there were 
such a purely phonetic analogy at work, it should have applied with greater 
force to verbs of the type lintu : yaltnu, but we hear nothing of a general rule 
of this kind for the mediae^. Also, other evidence for 5 in Hijazi being rather 
scanty, our proof for it must rest mainly on the hollow verbs; we would thus, 
if we accepted Brockelmann’s view, introduce a circular argument. The main 
reason, however, for not accepting the view that 5 in these verbs is an 
internal Arabic development is the existence of similar forms in several 
cognate languages. We need here discuss only the cognate forms of the verbs 
we enumerated before. Of the fifteen verbs in question, I have not found any 
cognates to khdfa, sha'a , and haba. If ja*a is connected with Hebrew gat* 
‘valley’ (cf. Noldeke, ZAss., xii, 3), we may note with interest that that 
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word has the alternative forms gP and ge\ which are related to it like 
Hebrew meth to Arabic mait, mayyit. Possibly hdqa is connected with 
Hebrew heq ‘bosom’ (especially as used in the phrase ‘in the bosom, in the 
protection’), but cf. § 8 t. To rdna 'aid or bi- ‘overcome’ (sleep, drunkenness, 
etc., overcoming a person) a cognate may be found in North-West Semitic 
rum ‘be high’, from which Biblical Aramaic rem , rim is the perfect. An m is 
often dissimilated in the vicinity of r, though mostly into b (cf. Brockclmann, 
GVG, i, 226). Perhaps zdda is connected with Hebrew zedh ‘arrogant’. To 
zdgha, cf. Syriac x? ‘trembling’. 27 Some connect fdra with Hebrew 
hiftayyaru (Josh., ix, 4) which is itself a doubtful form, and in any case use¬ 
less for discovering the vocalization of the simple stem. To ddqa , compare 
Targumic Aramaic <iq /f ‘I am in trouble’ (Ps., xxxi, 10); to tdba Syriac tebh, 
Biblical Aramaic tPtbh. For kdda we have only the difficult Hebrew kidh 
‘perdition’ (Job, xxi, 20). Finally, mdta has the best-attested cognates, 
Hebrew meth , Aramaic mith. The evidence is thus not really full enough, but 
in general seems to point to e-forms in Hebrew and Aramaic. Since these 
forms have given much difficulty to grammarians, who have been able to 
account for them only by assuming analogies of various kinds, but quite 
different from those assumed in the case of Arabic, the easiest and most 
natural way is after all to admit identity of the Arabic and North-West 
Semitic forms, i.e. the existence of a Proto-Semitic i. We may imagine that 
originally the hollow verbs had a transitive and an intransitive form of the 
perfect, independently of whether they were media; to or media y, so that 
there were four classes: (la) zdra : yazuru] fib) shdta : yashitu) (Ila) meta : 
yamdtu ; (lib) fera : yasdru Qyasiru). In the forms with suffixes, there being 
no short e, class Ib-IIb had i: shittu, mittu, firtu. Gradually, however, the 
difference between media to and media y gained in importance in all 
languages and overshadowed the earlier opposition. In Eastern Arabic that 
process was no doubt speeded up by the phonetic coalescence of d and S. 
The West-Arabian forms have, as far as I can see, nothing to do with the 
Ethiopic forms kona , theta, or the South-Arabian hum, fym, which contain a 
consonantic element not present in Arabic. The intransitive character of the 
verbs discussed here is not to be doubted. In the case of the mediae to roots 
among them this is confirmed by the a-imperfects. Only mdta is treated in 
Classical Arabic as a normal transitive verb, but the perfect mittu for muttu is 
given as Hijaz dialect by ’Abu ‘Ubaid (Ris., p. 155) and as Tayyi’ dialect by 
Ibn Duraid (Jamhara, iii, 485), the imperfect 'amdtu as Tayyi* dialect 
(Jamhara, ii, 29). The usage of Koran readers on this point is curiously 
inconsistent. Hafs *an ‘Asim reads mittu in xix, 67/66 and xix, 23, but in the 
second passage Ibn KathTr, ’Abu ‘Amr, Ibn ‘Amir, and ’Abu Bakr., i.e., 
partly the very upholders of Hijazi tradition, read muttu. In iii, 151-2/157-8 
Hafe reads twice muttum, though Nsfi‘, Hamza, and KisS’I read mittum, yet 
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in xxiii, 37/35 Haf? himself reads mittum. Elsewhere Hafs has i. Apparently 
no reader read consistently u in the perfect of mata. 

aa There is some evidence that i, corresponding to Hebrew i, occurred 
also in nouns. The Yemenite dialect had ly imdla' in ndr ‘fire’ (Lisan, vii, 101), 
i.e. pronounced it tier, like Hebrew nir ‘light’. In connection with the 
problem of zyl, etc. (§ y above) it is instructive to see that in the ensuing 
discussion it is assumed as a matter of course that this pronunciation would 
be noted jJ, thus giving rise to a graphic confusion with ^ b?r ‘well’. 
I have so far found no statement that jar ‘client’ was anywhere pro¬ 
nounced jir, (cf. Hebrew gSr) but the inadmissibility of the argumentum e 
silentin is proved by the fact that the Yemenite pronunciation of ndr is 
mentioned only apropos of a difficult hadith. Vollers (Volkssprache, p. 20) 
saw another instance of i in the statement of SuyuJI (Muzhir, ii, 176) that 
qdr ‘pitch’ was pronounced qir in Hijaz. He proposed to read qir. The word 
is, however, borrowed (Fraenkel, Fremdw&rter, p. 150), and the probable 
sources, Syriac qird and Hebrew qir ‘wall’ show i, not i, and most likely 
derive from Sumerian gir (cf. Landcrsdorfer, Sum. Sprachgut, p. 44). The 
Eastern qdr is difficult to explain. Possibly there was some confusion with a 
borrowing from Palestinian Jewish Aramaic qir a ‘wax’, itself from Greek 
keros. The Eastern form appears in the name of the river Dhu QSr, in the 
territory of Bakr b. WS’il. Original i was also preserved in the demonstrative 
pronoun dhd, which according to Sibawaihi (ii, 289) was in some unspecified 
dialect pronounced with 'imala, i.e., dhi. This, as Barth has shown (Pro- 
nominalbildung, p. 104) was the Proto-Semitic form. Sibawaihi states that 
those who said dhi also said yadribi for yadribd ‘the two of them strike’ (cf. 
§ cc below). In view of the occurrence of dhi in colloquials of a Yemenite 
stamp (Dathlna, Zafar, ‘Oman), it appears that the form must be claimed as 
Western. The so-called otiose Hijazi dhi (cf. § 12 e) may represent dhi. 

bb As is well known, final long a is often indicated in Arabic spelling by 
& yd* (in the following paragraphs written d). In the Arabic taught in Abbasid 
schools the two kinds of final d were not distinguished in any way (cf. 
Fischer, ZDMG, lix, 665). Kufic Koran codices often write *alif instead of 
this yd * (GQ, iii, 39). 28 Early Christian MSS. completely confuse the two 
endings (Graf, Sprachgebrauch, p. 8) and in the colloquials they have 
coincided with each other and with old -a’u. Even the rich terminology of 
Arabic grammar does not provide a separate name for the -a spelled with 
yd *, but calls it y alif maqfura, like the one written with *alif (Wright, i, 11B). 
Fischer {loc. cit., 666) claims that the two types of d rhyme freely in poetry. 
This needs some qualification. In two of his three instances (ar-RS‘1 
an-Numairi, HamSsa, p. 660 and a man of Sulaim, ’AghanI, xvi, 137) y alif 
maqsura of both types also rhymes with *alif tnamduda, thus presupposing a 

pronunciation quite different from Early Classical Arabic. A survey of 

• 
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Farazdaq, Jarir, and the six poets reveals that * alif maqfiira never occurs as 
fila, only once (Jarir, ed. S§wi, i) as rdim (against the rule in Wright, ii, 352), 
but frequently as ridf before -ni and -ha. In all cases where they occur the 
two kinds of & rhyme freely, both in Eastern and Western poets. In the 
Koran both kinds of a are frequent in rhymes, but with very rare exceptions 
do not rhyme with each other (GQ, iii, 37). They rarely rhyme in the poetry 
of ‘Omar b. »AbI Rabi‘a (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 102). In official Koranic 
orthography the two are meticulously kept apart, not only when final, but 
contrary to later usage also before suffixes, except that * alif is written for yd 
occasionally before *alif al-tca$l and regularly after another yd*, the only 
exceptions from this being the name Yahyd and suqydhd her watering 
(xci, 13) which rhymes with other words in -dhd. It is obvious that in Ilijaz 
-d was sounded differently from -d. Brockclmann (G\G, i, 619) and Berg- 
atrasser (GQ, iii, 37) assume that it was i or x. This offers some difficulty, 
since we have it on good authority that also the final -d of words written with 
final *alif, such as ghasd ‘he raided’, da l d ‘he called’ and al-'ashd ‘the 
evening’were pronounced with *tmdla in theArabic taught in Iraq (Sibawaihi, 
ii, 280), 28 and on the other hand official tajtoid did not recognize *imdla in 
either final -d or final -d (Grunert, Imftle, p. 529-32), although the Kufans 
Hamza and Kisa’i read -d with *imdla, except in particles, and KisS’I also -a 
(Pretzl, Islamica, vi, 320). The pronunciation nadehu ‘he called him’ 
(iii, 33/9) is noted as a reading peculiar to Hamza and KisS*! (Baidawl, 
i, 154). 

cc The solution to our problem is to be found in the express statement ot 
Sibawaihi (ii, 349), that in Hijaz and in some Qais dialects -d was sounded as 
-at in such words as hublai ‘pregnant’, *af*ai ‘adder’, and the place names 
Satvarai, Qalahai, and Dafawai. In another place (ii, 314) Sibawaihi states, 
without referring to the Hijaz dialect, that -d was pronounced -ai in pause. 
This led Sarauw (ZAss., xxi, 39) and Birkeland (Pausalformen p. 76) to 
consider the yd* a pausal spelling and to maintain that the context form 
could not have been anything but -e. Birkeland goes so far as to suggest that 
hubld originally ended in - e , but this became in pause -ai on the analogy of 
fatal, the pausal form o { falan<*fatayun. This view has to be corrected in 
the light of Sibawaihi’s information (ii, 349) that the FazSra, a Central- 
Arabian tribe in the neighbourhood of Medina, said in pause huhlai but in 
context This implies that this was not the usage of Hijaz, a fact which 
might also have been deduced from the preservation of yd* before suffixes in 
Koranic spelling. The spelling adopted by Sibawaihi also suggests that the 
context form of the Fazara dialect was not hublf but hubld. We can now 
understand why the two kinds of d rhyme as ridf even in the work of poets 
belonging to Western Qais tribes, such as NSbigha and ‘Antara. Both seem 
to have been pronounced with *imdla in certain dialects (cf. above). This 
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Hmala is marked by an inferior dot in Kufic manuscripts in *annd ‘where’, 
nasdrti ‘Christians’, just like the combinatory *imdla in the first syllable of 
kafirina (cf. Ndldeke, GQ, 1st cd., p. 328). That this *imdla was not a 
grammarian’s fancy is proved by cases like the reading for *dsd ‘I mourn' 
in vii, 91/93 (Baidawi, i, 336) where the Hmdla in the first syllable is due to 
the influence of the second. I cannot explain this phenomenon. Perhaps the 
dialect pronunciation yadribe recorded by Slbawaihi (cf. § aa) may be taken 
to indicate a general *imdla of final -a. 

dd In any case, we can accept it as proven that Central Arabian dialects 
had -a (-e) in context and -ai in pause. The Hijazi dialect had -d through 
dissimilation after yd* and -d by monophthongization in closed syllables, 
since we may assume that the spellings with *alif before hamzat al-wafl and 
nunation represent dialect usage and those with yd* a normalized spelling 
based on the more frequent forms without reduction. What happened 
phonetically was not contraction into i, but loss of the i-element to avoid a 
four-morse syllable (iltiqd* as-sdkinaini). In the Central dialects the develop¬ 
ment no doubt began in the same way, but -d spread from the position before 
*alif al-wafl to all context-positions. In those (PEastern) dialects which 
determined later usage it spread further into the pausal position. The 
earliest form was in any case -ai. This was also preserved to some extent in 
poetical and dialect Hebrew (Bauer-Leander, Histor. Gramm., p. 203, 512), 
while in most cases in normal Hebrew prose it was monophthongized into a 
vowel that was sounded as open e (Seghdl) when stressed, as closed f(Sdrf) 
when unstressed. 30 The Hijazi dialect is thus marked by conservativism in 
this respect. The data about the declension of c a?& in the Hudhail dialect 
(§ 8 t) and the forms qafaika=qafdka and *ataika, if=*atdka, in the 
Yemenite ditty (§ 5 i) leave little doubt that the same forms were current in 
all West-Arabian dialects. We have even a small amount of outside evidence 
for this. In Genesis Rabba, Ixxxvii, I, Rabbi Levi ( c . a.d. 300) is quoted as 
saying that in ‘Arabia’ a young man is called »rnD. This is probably to be 
pronounced fatayd, and is nothing but Hijazi fatal- with the Aramaic 
article. The Syrian writer Isaac of Antioch, in a poem describing events of 
c. a.d. 457 (ed. Bickell, i, 210) renders the name of the Arab goddess 'Uzza 
as l iizai. In the Sinaitic Nabataean inscriptions, however, which are earlier 
than the second century a.d., the same word appears in the name KT5?*?xi3» 
( abd al-Utzzd without the diphthongal element, thus proving that in certain 
dialects the monophthongization had taken place quite early. 81 

ee It must be made quite clear that, unless we choose to consider 
Koranic orthography a realm of anarchy, every -d in the Koran must be read 
-at. The only exception is -d before *alif al-toaj,I, which is a pausal spelling 
and should probably always be read -d, as in the few cases where *alif is 
written. The name Yahyd also was not only graphically distinct from 
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nahyd ‘we live’. 38 This is indicated by a tradition, quoted in Suyutf's ’Itqan 
(p. 215) that the Banu Sa‘d, north of Medina, pronounced Yahyd with 
i imdla, i.e., like other words ending in -a. The implication is that the 
Mcdinese said Yahyai. The name itself seems to be a borrowing from a 
Jewish hypocoristic form such as Yohai. 

ff The consistent application of the reading -ai for -d in the verb leads to 
some unexpected results. Imperfect forms like yarfai are paralleled in 
Hebrew by survivals in proper names such as Yahdai, Yahmai . What was 
the apocopate of those imperfects? I have found in the Koran only the one 
instance yarda-hu (xxxix, 9/7). This might be derived from yardai, by the 
same process of monophthongization as in § dd, or the apocopate was 
formed in that dialect not by phonetic reduction but on the analogy of 
yabni, yaghsu. More difficult is the problem offered by the third sing. masc. 
perf. banai ‘he built’, which will be discussed later (§ 12 t>), as its origin 
seems to be morphological rather than phonetic. 

gg It will be noted that in West-Arabian nouns ending in -ai took 
before suffixes the same forms as prepositions of that form. In Classical 
Arabic, nouns and prepositions were treated differently. Both types of 
Arabic had y ilayya , ’ ilaika, but while West-Arabian also had qajayya, 
qafaika, Classical Arabic used the forms qafdya, qafaka. The reason for this 
difference is, of course, that with nouns the form without suffixes was more 
in the consciousness of the speaker than with prepositions. 33 It would be 
strange if this distinction had been strictly observed even throughout the 
area where Classical Arabic developed. A reflection of some fluctuation may 
be discerned in statements such as the one that the Kufans Hamza and 
KisS’i read matd, bald, y annd with y imdla , but had no Hmdla in hattti, y ild, 
'aid, and ladd (Griinert, Im4la, p. 530; Pretzl, Islamica, vi, 320). Yusuf b. 
Husain al-’Astaribadi (quoted by ’Abu Hayyan, MinhSj, p. 242) reports on 
the authority of one Ibn Miqsam that some inhabitants of Najd and most 
of the Yemenites pronounced hattd ‘until’ with y imdla (cf. § 4 cc), which goes 
to confirm that in normal Classical Arabic it was not so pronounced. 

hh On the negative side we may note the absence of u (yd* bi-'ishmdm 
ad-damma) from the Hijazi vowel-system, cf. § 12 t-u. This vowel, which 
existed in Central Arabic, had in the Hijaz become *. 

ii Both in Koran and Hadith, one finds frequently forms in which a long 
final i is shortened or sometimes elided altogether (GQ, iii, 34). Even the 
suffix of the first person singular could be affected by this. In the vocaliza¬ 
tion, short i is usually indicated in such cases, but the Kufans and ’Abu 
‘Amr (?i.e., the Basrian, of Tamimi origin) read *akraman ‘he honoured me’ 
(lxxxix, 15) and *ahdnan ‘he made me low’ (ibid., 16), both in pause. Similar 
forms are frequently found in the poems of the Hijazi ‘Omar b. \AbI Rabi‘a 
(Schwarz, Umar, iv, 98, 119; id., ZAss.j xxx, 49). The whole phenomenon 
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is a spread of pausal forms into context. It is fully discussed by Birkcland, 
Pausalformen, pp. 20 seq., 68 scq., 78 seq.), whose rich collection of material 
need not be repeated here. Undoubtedly it is a dialect phenomenon. 
Zamakhshari ascribes the tendency to shorten long i in context to the Hud- 
hail dialect (cf. § 8 x). No confirmation of a similar tendency is forthcoming 
from any other West-Arabian dialect. 34 On the other hand Sibawaihi (ii, 
328) informs us that in the dialects of Qais and ’Asad elision of final i and u 
was so common that many speakers elided the -ii of forms like qatalu and 
the -i of yuqdi in context, thus producing forms remarkably like those of 
Syriac. It seems that this extreme weakness of long final vowels was 
peculiar to the Central area—with which the ’Asad dialect is often in close 
agreement—and that perhaps the similarity with Syriac is not mere coinci¬ 
dence, but points to similar tendencies in the speech of the Arab population 
that went into the make-up of the Edessene community. It may refer to the 
same dialects when Sibawaihi says (ii, 302) that some Arabs said in pause 
irm, ughz , ikfish for irtrti ‘throw’, ughzu ‘raid’, ikhsha ‘fear*. These forms 
again point to the North-West, to the Hebrew jussives yibhen , yisht, etc. 
The situation is quite different in these Central Arabian dialects from that in 
the Ilijaz, where -tf was not affected at all. It remains very questionable 
whether any connection existed. The elision and reduction of -» seems too 
deeply engrained in the Hijazi dialect to consider it an effect of Central- 
Arabian influence. Perhaps the tendency to shorten final long vowels was 
inherited by all dialects of Arabia, but developed more consistently in the 
Central area than in West-Arabian. It also worked with varying force in 
different grammatical contexts, as the VraA-vowels were shortened and 
elided nearly everywhere, including -d in the East (cf. § 6 g). 

kk The Central area and the Hijaz are connected by the fact that the 
Qais and Hijaz dialects used in context the forms hddhih(i), tih{i ) ‘this’ (fem.) 
while in the Eastern dialects the context forms were hadhi, etc., and the 
pausal ones hddhih , etc. The h is, of course, hd ’ as-saqt, a purely pausal 
phenomenon. It is possible that dhi and ti for the feminine demonstrative 
pronoun were altogether foreign to West-Arabian (cf. § 12/). In any event 
they would have been pronounced in Hijaz, following the tendency to elide 
-f, *hadh , etc.—cf. also the Hudhail form alladh (§ 8 y). This favoured the 
spread of the pausal form into context. In fact, as hadhihi is the only form 
that has real currency in Classical Arabic, it appears that it, and with it the 
phonetic tendency that engendered it, was well established in the dialects 
that served as basis for Classical Arabic. Perhaps the Hijaz dialect never 
knew any form but hadhihi , since there was none other in the dialects from 
which it received this type of demonstrative pronoun to replace its own td . 
The Eastern form is preserved in a curious reading of Koran, ii, 33/5, 
which represents a Tamimi version of a whole phrase: Id tiqrabd hadhi 
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sh-shijrata for Id taqrabd hddhihi sh-shajarata ‘do not approach this tree’ 
(Baidawi, i, 52). 

11 In Hijazi poets we frequently find -iya at the end of perfect forms being 
treated as one syllable. A case where nasiya ‘he forgot’ rhymes with -i shows 
that such forms were pronounced nasi , ball (cf. Schwarz, Umar, iv, 99). 
There are also comparatively frequent cases of -iya being reduced to -i and 
-uwa to -u in the subjunctive. It is nowhere said that this is a dialect 
feature, nor do forms of this type occur in the Koran. 36 The a of the 
accusative after y or to is frequently elided by poets of all tribes. It is, how¬ 
ever, remarkable that wc hear nothing in connection with Hijaz of the con¬ 
traction bald, ttasd which existed both to the north in the Tayyi* dialect and 
to the south in Northern Yemenite, and by its connections with Hebrew 
proves to be an old West-Arabian development (cf. § 14 Ac). This places the 
Hijazi forms into a different light. Perhaps one may suggest that they are due 
to purely grammatical analogy with the equally striking innovation banai for 
band (cf. § \2 v). The form nasi may well be the origin of the common 
colloquial nisi (cf. further § 12 to). Cf., however, § 11 cc. 

mm To sum up, we can represent the vowel system of the Hijaz dialect 
in the following figure: 

Short Long 

a id 

i u i u 

Diphthongs 
ai au 

All these were continuations of similar Proto-Semitic sounds. Long i may 
in some cases stand in place of a u of some older stage of the Arabic language. 
In certain circumstances (closed syllable, dissimilation) ai became d* 6 
nn A number of contractions of vowels appear where vowels were 
brought in contact through the disappearance of the glottal stop. These 
changes will be discussed in § 11 A seq. 


NOTES 

1 The term mufakhkham is to-day used for the ‘emphatic’ consonants. I cannot say 
how old this usage is, but it seems to me to be derived from the fact that the 'alif 
at-ta/khim occurs regularly in the vicinity of emphatic consonants. In Iraq tafkhim is 
still employed to characterize the Baghdadi’s final d, which is slightly less /-like than 
elsewhere. 

* Kofler (WZKM, xlviii, 260) adduces a further instance of this, without the presence 
of r, namely Hijazi tcasma for toasima ‘indigo-plant’. However, his source (Lisan, xvi, 
123) says exactly the opposite: Hijazi wasa/ima (with tathqti) and the rest t casma (with 

takhfif). 

* Kofler (WZKM, xlviii, 262) takes hasad as the Hijazi form, fnsdd as that of the 
Tamim dialect, and quotes besides a number-of other cases in which the Hijazi dialect 
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ha sfa'dl while that of Tamim has fi/u'dl, mainly from Ibn Qutaiba’s ’Adab al-kfitib. 
In those sources, however, the variant forms are not ascribed to definite dialects. 
The Lisan does not mention dialect differences in any of these cases, except for rajaf 
'lead', for which it gives rifdf as a vulgar form. 

4 Barth (Pronominalbildung p. 49) denies that this is a case of vowel-harmony, but 
thinks the towel of -hi is on the analogy of proto-Semitic -hiuna. This may well be so, 
but the fact remains that the distribution of the two sets of suffixes is governed by 
vowel-harmony. 

• But not according to Din! (cf. Prctzl, Islamica, vi 207). 

• The dialects of that region may have had a tendency to replace the pattern/fl 7 by 
fu'ul. The form nujud for najd ‘upland’ is by ’Akhfush (YflqOt, Mu'jam, iv, 745; Lisin, 
iv, 421) declared to be Hudhail dialect, by ’A$ma'I (Lisfin, i\, 425) dialect of Hijaz and 
Hudhail. In Taj, ii, 509 the Hudhail form is given as nitjud. 

» A Yemenite instance of the same phenomenon is qirya for qarya 'village' (’Azharl in 
Lisfin, xx, 37), cf. Hebrew qirydh. 

• Perhaps this difference in the treatment of the two vowels is due to some inherent 
phonological difference between them which has also caused them to be treated 
differently in the final position, t being shortened but not u (cf. § II). 

• The alternations of w and y, and u and i in qunaa and qumoan are apparently 
connected. The same seems to have been the case with kulya ‘kidney’, in the Yemen 
dialect kulwa (Lisfin, xx, 94), the latter being the common form in Syrian colloquials. 
The pronunciation kiltoa, against which Ibn Sikkit (d. 243/875) warns (Lisfin ibid.), 
is continued by Palestinian and Hnurani &hoa (Cantineau, Horfln, p. 115). The original 
opposition may have been Jadtoa : hifya, but to which dialects did these belong? (Cf. 
also § 11 k.) 

14 In the Quda'a dialect rim ‘name’ became sum (Lifryfini in Lisin, xix, 126), cf. 
Palestinian Aramaic shum. The form seems to have been used further cast, too, since 
the utm recorded ibid, for the dialect of ‘Arm b. Tamim must go back to •sumu. 

n ’Anls (Lahnjfit p. 56) comes from a study of consonant assimilation to a similar 
conclusion that Hijazi Arabic was spoken more slowly and deliberately. The ‘drawling’ 
type of non-expiratory stress rhythm makes of course the impression of slowness; 
hence the nicknames discussed later on. However, it is apparently the stress, not the 
speed of utterance that causes the phenomena of assimilation and elision. 

»• A. Meillet (La mdthode comparative, p. 88-9) states that languages in which 
unstressed a is treated differently from unstressed u or »' had ‘length-stress’, not in¬ 
tensity-stress. This would of course apply to Eastern Arabic and many colloquials. It is 
not quite clear to me on what data Meillct’s statement is based. In any case our notions 
of the nature of stress are so limited that the difference may be a merely verbal one. 

*» Note that in this colloquial the vowel before the stress is elided, not as in the ancient 
Eastern dialects the one following the stress. 

14 The concept of stress is unknown to the Arab grammarians, cf. Schaade, Slbawaihi’s 
Lautlehre, p. 28. 

»• The most extensive treatment of the 'imala of the Eastern type is GrOnert, Die 
Imfila, dcr Umlaut des Arabischen, Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Ak. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. 
Kl. ivy*.' (1875), 447-542. GrQnert’s discussion is largely based on Suyatf. Cf. also 
Pretzl, Islamica, vi 318-25 (older tajtoid literature). 

w On this principle cf. Naldeke (Beitrfige, p. 7) and Fischer (Haupt Memorial 
Volume, p. 402, note 1 and Islamica, iii, 52). 

lT In the following examples h represents td’ marbufa. 

w Zamakhshari says in the Kashshaf (p. 179) that the spelling represents the pro¬ 
nunciation of those who pronounced ribd with tafkhim. In the Mufa^al (p. 160) he 
prescribes 'imdla of the d. 
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11 Sarauw (ZAss, xxi, 43) denies that the word could have been borrowed, ‘since the 
Arabs must at any rate have lived’. We might with the same argument claim exist as an 
Anglo-Saxon word. The native Arabic words were “umr and 'aish. Actually hayawdn 
‘animal(s)’ is derived from the plural of the same Aramaic word ( hayuthd or hituthd) 
in the sense of ‘living being’. 

10 The derivation is NOldeke’s (Neue Beitrage, p. 51). I do not feel at all happy about 
it, but would rather suggest that the Ethiopic word was borrowed from Hijazi Arabic, 
and the latter took it from the Aramaic of the Arabian Jews who might have used the 
Hebrew maikith (Ezek., viii, 12) in that sense. The Targum renders hadhrey mas kit ho 
'the alcove of his bedchamber’, the LXX'his hidden bedchamber*. From this one could 
easily derive for maikith the meaning 'alcove, niche’, thence ‘window-niche’. The use of 
Hebrew words with a learned allusion is familiar from Yiddish and Yemenite Jewish 
Arabic. 

11 It is strange that the author of the Lisfin should mention himself by name, but I 
know of no other person so called. Farrfl’s family name seems to have been Ibn 
Man?Or, but why should such a well-known man suddenly be referred to in this 
cryptic way? 

** According to Kahle (Cairo Gcniza, p. 52) the change of qamef into an 0-like sound 
occurred in Palestinian Hebrew at the same time as in Western Syriac, both in the 
7-8 century a.d. This dating, if correct, would fit even better with the theory of an 
Arab origin of the sound-change, falling as it does immediately after the conquest. 

11 It is of course impossible to maintain any longer the theory of Praetorius (ZDMG, 
liv, 369) that the Canaanite shift d> 6 was due to the existence of a non-Semitic sub¬ 
strate. If a substrate were necessary to account for such phonetic changes we should 
rather assume one in the case of Eastern Arabic fronted «*. 

** The oldest instance of stressed d> 6 in an Arabic dialect may be the name of the 
Midianite priest YithrO, Moses’ father-in-law, if it is really the same as Yithrd rw, 
the name of an Ishmaelite (?) in 2 Sam.,xvii, 25 (cf. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre 
NnchbarsUmme, p. 324). If the Midianite dialect really had undergone this sound- 
change, it took place in Northern West-Arabian about the same time as in Canaanite. 

u Perhaps we might use this Hijazi peculiarity also to account for the strange qayyum 
‘eternal’, derived from Aramaic qayydm. The Koranic spelling should then be taken as 
denoting • qayydm. A reminiscence of this may be found in a statement by Farrfi’ on 
Koran, iii, 12: 'Ibn Mas'Od and the Caliph ‘Omar read qayydm instead of qayyum; 
though both were considered correct Hijazi dialect, qayydm was more commonly used’. 
It is, however, also possible that the Aramaic dialect from which the form was taken over 
had labialized the d to tJ, or that it pronounced long d as 6, as the Yemenite Jews do 
to-day. 

*• In Safatene W ‘was blind’ and hxor ‘went '='atcira, hatcira, the w may have 
remained consonantal because of the neighbouring r. In Hebrew, to is consonantal before 
r in hdxcar, Arabic hatoira ‘to be white’, and before gutturals in gdtva' ‘to die’, sdtoafi ‘to 
shout’, etc. 

M Aramaic had apparently two roots zto'\ one <ztcgh ‘to move away’ (e.g., Mishnah, 
Aboth, v, 22), and the other related to arV ‘to tremble’. The two, of course, influenced 
each other. 

** There seems to have been some wavering in pronunciation even in Kufa. Farrf’ 
tells us that the Kufans read in vi, 63 for ’ anjaitand ‘thou hast delivered us’. Loti! 
(= 'anjaind or 'anjena), and insists that they wrote it accordingly, though some of their 
codices spelled the word with 'alif (Beck, Orientalia, xvi, 355). Since long d was in 
Kufa subject to 'im&la, both spellings could be sounded ’ anjSnd 

*• *, Jmdla of d in hubld is prescribed by Sibawaihi (ii, 281). Kofler (WZKM, xlvii, 
235) asserts that ramd was not pronounced with ’ imdla , but I do not know whence he 
derives this information. 
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In Hebrew, as in Arabic, the -ai of the oblique dual was not treated in the same 
way as the type of -ai just discussed: instead of being monophthongized, it was pre¬ 
served when stressed and contracted into ey when unstressed. 

11 Another of case this is probably the name of the Nabataean God mm written 
in Arabic sources Dhu sJi-shard. If Ed. Meyer (Die Israelitcn und ihre Nachbarstiimme, 
p. 269) is right in combining the name with the Biblical Sdrai, this provides even clearer 
evidence for ai>d in the language of the Nabataean Arabs. One wonders, by the way, 
whether the change of Sdrai into Sdrd(h) (Gen., xvii, 15), recognized by some scholars 
as a purely phonetic change, does not signify reception into another tribal group, 
where -ai h »d become -d. E>cn Abraham could similarly be explained as the form which 
'abrdm would take in a dialect with two-peak syllables ns in Minacan and occasionally in 
Aramaic ( relief <*rdz and btheth<*bdth, GVG, i, 53, are hollow roots like ram!). 

'* While 'ahyd and nahyd arc written with 'alif, yahyd as a verbal form is written 
with yd\ I would suggest that this is due to purely graphic confusion with the 
proper name. 

»•'' No differentiation of this kind seems to have existed in Hebrew. The irregularities 
in the inflection of nouns like mar'eh are best explained either as remnants of the 
inflection of nouns originally ending in -f, such as bOneh, or as analogies on nouns from 
strong roots. 

>« The §al?fib (ii, 569) says that some Arabs shortened final -f in nouns when these 
had the definite article, as in fitodlu l-'aidi 'with long hands’. It is not certain whether 
this refers to our dialects. The shdhid is by a poet of ’Asad, i.e., one of the tribes men¬ 
tioned in this connection. 

*• Koflcr (WZKM, xlviii, 78) suggests that in fact the expression of modus hod been 
lost in these forms owing to the shortening of f and Q, and that the tvdto and yd* were 
only 'an orthographic reminiscence'. There is hardly enough ground for such a con¬ 
struction of the facts. 

*• While Classical Arabic possesses no true diphthongs (Cantincau, BSL, xliii, 127), 
West-Arabian ai is a true monophonematic diphthong, on a par with the long vowels. 
When shortened, the opposition d:ai is neutralized to a. 


Chapter 11 

HIJAZ: THE CONSONANTS 


a Our information about the consonants of the dialect is scanty. It is still 
doubtful how far we may take the rules of early tajwid as being representa¬ 
tive of Hijazi pronunciation. It differs from Hijazi in its treatment of hamza 
(cf. § ll below) and may have differed in many other respects. Thus the 
J of early tajwid was a voiced uvular plosive (cf. Vollers, Ninth Or. Congr., 
>»* 138) as it is to-day in bedouin colloquials and those descended from them 
and in Central Yemenite (Goitein, Jemenica, p. xiv; Rossi, San’a, p. 2). For 
Hijazi colloquial I know only the statement of Maltzan, on hearsay, that the 
'gdf *arebV was used at Mecca (ZDMG, xxvii, 243). In an Arabic-Tigrigna 
vocabulary in Ethiopic characters, published by Littmann (ZAss., xxi, 57- 
90) the Arabic qdf is almost invariably transliterated by Ethiopic gaml. The 
Arabic in the vocabulary is presumably that of merchants from Hijaz. A 
proof for gdf in ancient times might be found in the form qaff ‘gypsum, 
whitewash’ said by Ibn Durustawaih (in Suyufi, Muzhir, i, 162) to have 
been used in the Hijaz for common Arabic/a/; (Ibn Sida, in LisSn, viii, 345, 
says the Hijazi form was qassa or qissa). This would be a proof that Hijazi 
qdf was voiced, but only if we derive the word from Syriac gesuI (and the 
latter from Greek gypson). However, the word in this form probably comes 
from South-Arabia, where it has qaf (gdf) to-day (Rossi, San*a, p. 211) and 
had it in the Middle Ages (Hamdani, ’Iklil, p. 29). In a South-Arabian 
inscription at Wadi Rukhaila the words gyrm wqftn ‘lime and plaster’ appear 
(Stark, JRAS, 1939, plate 7; Ryckmans, Mus6on, lii, 313). It is possible that 
the forms with g , as in Syriac and Mishnaic Hebrew (Mishnah, Miqwa'oth, 
xi, 2) are the older ones. In this case the q in South Arabia is due to distant 
assimilation (on this cf. GVG, i, 166), and the Hijazi form is borrowed from 
Yemen. As it received its q there, it cannot assist us in determining the 
sound of Hijazi qdf. In the Tamim dialect q was sounded intermediate be¬ 
tween qdf and kdf articulated against the uvula and ‘thick’ (taghli^u). 1 This 
Tamimi sound is represented by the letter kdf (Jamhara, i, 5; Ibn FSris, 
$ahibi, p. 25). This way of pronouncing qdf was called qdf al-ma'quda 
‘tied q\ In the dictionaries there appears a number of cases where the 
Tamim dialect had kdf instead of qdf. This presupposes that the two were 
phonetically similar. All this leads to the conclusion that the qdf of the 
Eastern dialects was voiceless (phonetic q) like that of the modern Hadari 
colloquials of Syria, Egypt, etc. The modern Iraqi colloquial has a voiced 
qdf , however, and must have had one at an early date because in some cases 
Aramaic g is represented in Iraqi place names by q, e.g., Baqidari (near 
Baghdad: YSqut, Mu‘jam, i, 475) from Be GSdhare , Greek Gadara, and 
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Baqirde (with >imdla), or Qardd (YSqut, i, 476) from Garda. The poet 
Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167/783) transcribes the Aramaic word gatnld ‘camel’ 
in one of his poems as qaml (Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, p. 67). This is difficult to 
explain in view of what we said about the Eastern qdf. However, there are 
other signs that the Iraqi dialect was at some time deeply influenced by 
bedouin dialects of a Western type. Wc may, in view of the fact that the 
bedouin dialects and the Yemenite colloquial of our days have voiced qdf, 
assume that the qdf of West-Arabian was also voiced, although so far no 
evidence is available for ancient times. The voiced qdf of tajwid would then 
be a true continuation of the Prophet’s own pronunciation. But as tajwid 
rarely represents a pure Hijazi tradition (cf. the haviza and the vowels), the 
voiced qdf must have been used outside the Hijaz as well, especially in those 
archaic Najdi dialects which provided the basis of Classical Arabic. The 
voiceless sound used in the Eastern dialects can, therefore, not have been 
old-inherited. However, the ‘emphatics’ were originally neutral as regards 
voice (cf. further the note § 14 h) and were variously fixed in the different 
dialects. The voiceless q of Aramaic may have been a contributory factor in 
turning the Eastern qdf into a voiceless sound. 

b Vollcrs (ZDMG, xlix, 495) observed that wherever qdf is voiced in 
Arabic, jim has a palatal articulation. We might add that dialects with a 
voiceless qdf show a similar tendency to palatalize /?«/, a tendency which was 
not unknown to the ancient Eastern dialects (cf. the discussion of the 
'Kashkasha' by Barth, WZKM, xxiv, 281 scq.). The jim of early tajwid cannot 
have been the pure palatal j, as that sound was specially noted in connection 
with the dialect of Yemen (cf. § 4 *)• Maltzan (ZDMG, xxvii, 243) heard the 
Hijazi jim pronounced ‘soft, like French dj\ In the Arabic-Tigrigna vocabu¬ 
lary Arabic jim is transliterated as zhaiTf , not as djent jg, so that any sound 
like j is excluded (Littmann, ZAss., xxi, 52). Kampffmeycr (ZDPV, xv, 18) 
quotes an oral communication of Socin’s that in parts of Hijaz jim is 
sounded like g , but there is nothing to prove that this pronunciation is old. 

c Data for the pharyngals are confusing. In view of what has been said in 
§ 4 /, we can rule out > antd for *a c fd as evidence for the sound of c ain. In the 
statement on the extension of that form Medina and Sa‘d b. Bakr, but not 
Mecca, are mentioned. In the Koran y a f t& is frequent, but I know of only 
one case in which y antd was read for it, namely cviii, 1, where ’Ubayy’s 
codex was said to have had * antaindka , which was also read by the Yemenite, 
laterBasrian, Ibn as-Samaifa‘andtheolderBasrianHasan (Jeffery,Materials, 
p. 180). We can hardly attach much importance to the fact that this is one of 
the earliest Suras; it would be difficult to believe that the Prophet learnt only 
later on that y a f td was the correct form. 

d A very late source (‘Aintabi, Qamus Turc., i, 284) states that the Sa‘d 
b. Bakr, north of Medina, pronounced rta'am ‘yes’ as naham. Ibn Malik 
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(Tashil, f. 86 b) gives the same without specifying the dialect. We have seen 
that the Hudhali Ibn Mas'ud is said to have used that pronunciation (Ibn 
HishSm, Mughni, ii, 25, cf. § 8p). As in Mecca the word was pronounced 
na'im (cf. § 10 *), this naham may have been a local form of Medina and 
district. The Shammar of the Jezira, a tribe that claims to be descended 
from the T a yyi’» sa y hata instead of 'at a (Montagne, ‘Contes’, BEOIFD, 
p. 75, quoted by Cantincau, Parlers, p. 145). Cantineau connects this with 
hat ‘give!’, but it may also be explained as the result of a double sound- 
change: * ata>hata and then h weakened to h (cf. §/below). 

e ’Azhari (in T5j, x, 12) assigns to the Hijaz dialect the forms *add ‘he 
helped’ and ista'dd ‘he asked for help’, for *a'dti t ista'dd. The shahid is by the 
Tayyi* poet TirimmSh (xlviii, 8), and there is better evidence for the de- 
pharyngalization of 'ain in that dialect (cf. § 14 g). This does not exclude 
that it was current in Hijaz, as results from some hadith quotations of 
’Azhari. Maltzan (ZDMG, xxvii, 244) heard ‘ain pronounced like hamza in 
the neighbourhood of Hodeida, in the Yemenite Tihama; at San‘a*, too, 
'ain is rather weak (Rossi, San’a, p. 4). The occurrence of de-pharyngalized 
'ain both at the southern and the northern extremity of the West-Arabian 
area rather strongly suggests that it was an inherent tendency of the language. 
As against this, the Eastern dialects are said to have changed hamza in 
certain cases into ‘ain (references in § 8 fl). The only instance which is at all 
well attested is 'an for *an and 'anna for * anna , and in this case it is difficult 
to say which form is earlier, since both the conjunction *an and the preposi¬ 
tion 'an are without cognates. It may be that *an is nothing but a de- 
pharyngalized, unstressed, version of 'an. For the transition of meaning, 
one need only compare Assyrian sha ‘of’ and Phoenician and Hebrew sha, 
she ‘that’ (also ‘who, which’). This, however, would imply extension of the 
de-pharyngalizing tendency as far east as the dialects which formed the 
basis of Classical Arabic. 

f We have fuller evidence for a similar weakening of h in Hijaz. Ibn 
Duraid (Jamhara, ii, 377) states it in a general way, giving as an example 
Hijazi madaha for madaha ‘to praise’ and a report that the Prophet said 
waihaka for xcaihaka ‘woe to thee’. Mubarrad (K5mil, p. 517), however, says 
this change took place in the dialect of Sa‘d b. Zaid Manat. Two MSS. 
of the K5mil add Lakhm. The latter seems to be nothing but the usual gibe 
at the ‘Nabataeans’, with whom the Lakhm in Hlra lived in close association. 
The ‘Sa‘d* may originally have been the Sa‘d b. Bakr in the Northern Hijaz, 
and the other reading due to copyists. In Southern Yemen h is almost 
completely devoid of pharyngal friction (Landberg, Hadramout, p. 253; 
Arabica, v, 77, 281; Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 75). 

g In a line by Samau > al b. ‘AdiylP (ed. Cheikho, iii, 12, quoted by ’Abu 
Zaid, Nawadir, p. 104; Lisfin, ii, 332) a word khabit occurs in rhyme. 
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*Asma*i took this to be the same as khabith ‘repulsive’ and concluded from it 
that the Jews of Khaibar prounonced th as t. He admits that Khalil (d. 175/ 
791) denied ever having heard of such a trait in that dialect. The author of 
the Lisin suggests reading khatit ‘contemptible’. There is nothing in¬ 
herently improbable in the assumption that the Jews, who presumably 
spoke, or had recently spoken, Aramaic, confused th and t. The instance 
given, however, cannot be used to prove this. In the final position the t 
would have been pronounced th in Aramaic, too, and in any event khabit is a 
good Arabic word, perhaps one peculiar to the Hijaz dialect. The form 
mukhbit ‘lowly’ occurs Koran, xxii, 35/34; a desert region in Hijaz is called 
al-Khabt 'the depression’. The same root recurs in the Palestinian locality 
Habhtd [Aphtha in Josephus).* There is thus no difficulty in admitting that 
khabit means ‘lowly’. 

h Farri* (in Lisin, xiii, 74) states that the form ban for bal ‘but’—which 
others, such as Ibn Jinni, considered Classical Arabic—was current in the 
dialects of Sa‘d and Kalb (in Taj, ix, 145, Qudi‘a for Kalb). In a separate 
statement he adds that he heard people of the Qais tribe Bahila say Id ban for 
la bal. This dissimilation may have occurred in a wider area and only in 
those two dialects the dissimilated form gained more extensive currency (cf. 
Tigrigna and Moroccan Arabic ne for la ‘to’, Brockelmann, GVG, i, 227,224). 

i In a line by ’A‘sh5 (ed. Geyer, xix, I) the verbal noun of khatoisa ‘to 
have deep-set eyes’ is khais instead of khaus. It is not impossible that the 
verb had in the Hijaz dialect become khayisa or khe?a (cf. § 10 y), or this 
may be an instance of the general confusion of au and ai of which we shall 
have examples in the Tayyi* dialect (§ 14 /*).’ ’Abu 1-’As wad (d. 69/188) 
heard Ibn ‘Umar use hauthu for haithu ‘where’ (LisSn, ii, 444). However, 
Mufaddal (in LisSn, viii, 300) accounts for this form by saying that in the 
Hijaz -awed- became -ayyd- by substitution ( mu'dqaba ). As instances he 
cites fayydm for fatewam ‘keen on fasting’ 4 and fayyagh for satowagh ‘gold¬ 
smith’. The latter word is given as a Hijazi form also by Jauhari (SahSh, ii, 
6). 5 In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic all verbs media: to have yy instead of two 
in the intensive conjugation (Dalman, Gramm., p. 316): this is the consistent 
application of a process which turned already at a very early date qatotoem 
‘to maintain’ into qayyim , the form that appears in the Elephantine Papyri, 
Biblical Aramaic, Late Biblical Hebrew, and Syriac. Just as Schwarz 
(Umar, iv, 102) explains that the Hijazi forms are due to analogy with 
mediae y, so does Brockelmann (GVG, i, 616) with the Aramaic ones. In 
Aramaic, however, the verbs mediae y —always rare—were disappearing 
altogether, and therefore unlikely to exert any attraction on roots mediae to. 
The Arab philologists were thus right in considering the change as a purely 
phonological one. We have thus a further late development common to 
Palestine and West-Arabia. 4 
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k According to Ibn Malik (Tashll, f. 108) feminines of the form fu'ld 
from roots tertia: to, when not used as elatives, turn the to into y, except for 
isolated cases such as huhod ‘adorned’ in all dialects and quoted extreme in 
all dialects except that of Tamim. The form qustvd is specifically assigned to 
the Hijaz dialect by FarrS* (in Lis5n, xx, 44, cf. also Ibn Qutaiba, >Adab, 
p. 626; Ibn ‘Aqil, p. 371), perhaps because it occurs in the Koran (viii, 
43/42). The Koran, however, also contains cases of.y, as dunya , ‘ulyd, etc. 
The reason for the substitution outside the Hijaz—if indeed the to is specifi¬ 
cally Hijazi—was perhaps phonctical, as other instances of vacillation be¬ 
tween to and y after a consonant can be found. In the case of khuftoa. 
khufya ‘testicle’ and kulya: kulwa ‘kidney’, the fact that Syrian bedouin 
colloquials have khdftoa, tolloa (Cantineau, Parlers, p. 15, 222) may lead us 
to assign the to-forms to West-Arabian. This is not necessarily contradicted 
by Hijazi qinya ‘flock’ as against Tamimi qunwa (Yunus in Suyuti, Muzhir, 
ii, 176: the lexica also give the forms qinioa and qunya). It seems that, while 
Eastern Arabic had qntv , West-Arabian had qny, like Hebrew, Aramaic, 
South Arabian, and Ethiopic. The Hudhali Sakhr al-Ghayy (Lisin, xx, 64) 
used qunydn , which looks like a loan-word. Instances for the verb qny in the 
Lisin {ibid.) are all from Western sources (Hadith, Hitim Ti’i, Taramihl). 

1 The most celebrated feature of the Hijaz dialect is the disappearance of 
the hamza, or glottal stop. Since it is responsible for the only real difficulties 
of Arabic spelling and pronunciation, this sound-change has received a great 
deal of attention. Apart from the work of Arab philologists, the following 
European works deserve mention: Weil, ZAss., xix, 1-63 (material from 
grammarians), Schwarz, Umar, pp. 103-9 (Hijazi poetry), id., ZAss., xxx, 
46-59 (spellings in Koran codices), Bergstriisser in GQ, iii, 43-9 (official 
Koran orthography), Vollers, Vo’kssprachc, pp. 83-96 (various sources), 
Wetzstein, ZDMG, xxii, 168-74 (a bedouin colloquial), Pretzl, Islamica, vi, 
303-18 (tajivid). The present writer attempted in Comptes Rendus du 
GLECS, iii, 77-9 to explain the facts phonetically, with illustrations from 
experimental work on Modem Hebrew, where the same change is now taking 
place. Much of the complication of the problem derives from the super¬ 
position of Eastern pronunciation upon a Western spelling, with sub¬ 
sequent modifications in both, which has produced our modern spelling. 
The same thing, a not always consistent attempt to introduce full sounding 
of the glottal stop into a consonant spelling that betrays a pronunciation 
which had lost that sound, is responsible for some peculiarities of Biblical 
Hebrew vocalization (cf. Bergstriisser, Hebr. Gramm., i, 89-93). 

m Every Semitic dialect shows signs of this tendency to dispense with 
the glottal stop, though only in Aramaic can we observe that it disappeared 
as completely as in West-Arabian. 7 Eastern Arabic, as described by the 
philologists 8 was extremely conservative in this respect; it is rivalled only by 
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S Ugaritic. Nevertheless, even there hamza was elided in yuqtilu < *yu y aqtilu 
and in alldh < al-'ilah (cf. Schwarz, Umar, iv, 103). In the Tamim dialect 
•yar’d (Hebrew yir'eh) ‘he sees’ became yard, as elsewhere (Sibawaihi, ii, 
37), and they dropped final hamza after a vowel in pause (ibid., 311). All 
dialects except that of Tamim elided the second of two hamzas separated 
only by a short vowel,® lengthening that vowel where the hamza came 
directly before a consonant (Zamakhshari, Mufas§al, p. 167); some unspeci¬ 
fied dialect lengthened the vowel, but still articulated the hamza (ibid.). Yet 
just on this point of agreement between dialects the grammarians’ views 
differed. The form *a'imma , plur. of y imdm ‘guide’, which Sibawaihi re¬ 
jected in favour of * ayimma , was adopted by all Kufan readers. The usage of 
the best later MSS. does not ‘alleviate’ the hamza even in such cases. Older 
Koranic orthography displays a notable lack of consistency (GQ, iii, 45). 
Contractions affecting initial vowels, as in lawanna for lau y anna, are found 
in Eastern poets; yala for yd y dla (Wright, ii, 153B) 10 is the only form found 
anywhere. If our principle is correct that poetic license mirrors actual usage, 
then hamza was less firm in the Eastern dialects than the grammarians want 
us to believe. As for West-Arabian, there is no doubt that hamza had dis¬ 
appeared over the whole area. »Abu Zaid (in LisSn, i, 14) limits the elision 
of hamza to ‘the people of Hijaz, Hudhail, Mecca, and Medina’. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards he adds some of the ‘Banu‘AjlIn of Qais’, 11 though the 
Qais are said to have preserved the hamza (Jarabardi, quoted Howell, iv, 
930) or even to have turned it occasionally into f ain (Suyutf, Muzhir, i, 133). 
’Azhari (quoted Howell, iv, 824) says that part of , Jayyi > did not pronounce 
the glottal stop. We have found indications of its disappearance in the 
Yemenite dialect (§ 4 n). Cf. map. No. 14. 

n The general statements of the grammarians all show clearly that hamza 
had completely disappeared as a phoneme, not merely become weakened in 
; articulation: The Tamim always pronounce the hamza, the Hijazis only 
when they are forced (‘Isa b. ‘Umar in Lisin, i, 14); the people of Hijaz find 
it difficult to sound even one hamza —let alone two consecutive ones 
(Sibawaihi, ii, 172); the Hijazis do not articulate the glottal stop (Sahih, i, 
402); hamza has no place in the dialect of Quraish (laisa min lughati Q.) 
(Ibn ’Athir in Tij, x, 128), etc. This does not mean that they did not sound a 
I glottal stop before vowels in the absolute initial position (ibtidd y ). That they 
did so is stated expressly by Ibn Faris (Sahibi, p. 71) and by Jazari (Nashr, i, 
422). Within the sentence, of course, this glottal stop disappeared (cf. 
’Astarabadi, quoted Howell, iv, 930 and Jarabardi, ibid., p. 940). 

0 Of course the Hijazis were able to pronounce a glottal stop just as much 
as an Englishman is, but since it was not a phoneme of their language they 
would misplace it when they made an effort to pronounce it. This is what is 
sometimes called over-correctness. Hijazi poets often treat hamzat al-toas 
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like hamzat al-qat * (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 109). That this was not mere poetic 
license (Wright, ii, 377A), but unfamiliarity with correct usage, is proved by 
the fact that the substitution hardly ever affects the article, which was the 
most obvious and frequent of the words with *alif al-toasl. The Hijazis said 
nabVun instead of nabiyyun ‘prophet’, bari'a for bariyya ‘creation’ 
(Sibawaihi, ii, 175); the Hijazi Nafi* was the only reader who read 'anbPa'u 
for * anbiyd'u ‘prophets’ (Baidawl, i, 73). The two words were of foreign 
origin (Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, p. 276, 76) and presumably reached 
Arabic in their Aramaic forms, without hamzas. 

p The Arab grammarians do not speak of the disappearance of the glottal 
stop and its consequences, but of alleviation ( takhfif ), in which they dis¬ 
tinguish various grades: elision ( hadhf ), replacement by zo or y (’ ibddl ), or 
transformation into hamzat baina baina (Weil, ZAss., xix, 16). Their termin¬ 
ology could only operate with consonant letters. From our point of view it 
is sounder to consider the various happenings as due to the meeting of 
sounds previously separated by the hamza. In particular, the fall of hamza 
created diphthongs unknown to Arabic, of which the language had somehow 
to get rid. We thus classify our phenomena according to the position of the 
elided hamza relative to adjoining vowels and consonants. We need not 
consider its place within the word, since initial and final hamza were treated 
the same as medial ones, except at the absolute beginning or end of an 
utterance. It is quite possible that differences in sound-development were 
caused by the position of the elided hamza with relation to word stress, but I 
have so far found no evidence of this. 

q Where hamza had stood between a consonant and a vowel, its elision 
caused no change except the displacement of the syllable boundary, as in 
qi-ra for qir-*a ‘pestilence’ (’Asma‘1, \A<jdSd, p. 5); qu-rtin for qur-'dn 
(NlsSburi, GharS’ib, i, 31). This is the same as what happened in Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic (cf. Ndldeke, ZDMG, xxii, 466), Biblical and Modern 
Hebrew (cf. Rabin, Melilah, ii, 248), and in the colloquials (e.g., mara< 
mar'a ‘woman’, Rhodokanakis, Dhofar, ii, 74). In Koran spelling the 
original hamza is not indicated in most cases, e.g., yasamu (xli, 49), tasamu 
(ii, 282) (or yas'amu, tas'amu\ mashamatun (Ivi, 9) for mash*amatun; yanauna 
(vi, 26) for yan’auna; tajaru (xxiii, 67/65) for taparu\ and the frequent 
*afidatun ‘hearts’ for * afidatun , yasalu ‘he asks’, for yas'alu, etc., and 
malakun ‘angel’ for maPakun. With the article an *alif is normally written— 
no doubt because the form without article was present in the mind of the 
scribe—but there are cases such as *afhdbu laikati for 'afhdbu 

l-’aikati ‘people of the forest’ (xxxviii, 12/13). However, nash'atun is twice 
(xxix, 19/20; lvi, 62) spelled with an *alif, As far as I know this is the 
only case in the Koran of a post-consonantal hamza being followed by the 
feminine ending. Apparently the form is to be read nashatun. Zamakhshar! 
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(Mufassal, p. 165) tells us that some dialects ‘other than that of Hijaz’ said 
al-mard for al-mar'a ‘the woman’ and al-kamd for al-kam'a ‘the truffles’. 
The shahid given is attributed to the Iraqi townsman Kumait, of Tamimi 
origin. 1 * The Tunis colloquial also has mrd ‘woman’, which however appears 
to be transformed on the analogy of the pattern of rdd , from ridd' (Stumme, 
Grammar, p. 49). Perhaps the ancient form is also due to the tendency to 
avoid an unusual pattern. Other instances of lengthening are doubtful. 
‘Omar b. ’Abl Rabi‘a has in one line taddbdni for tad'abdni ‘ye two strive’ 
(Schwarz, iv, 106), but this probably re-derived from Hijazi ddba for da'aba. 
For the form maldk for mal'ak ‘angel’ there is no evidence earlier than the 
7th/l 3th century (cf. Boncschi, JAOS, Ixv, 109). 

r Where hamza was elided before the 'i'rab- vowel, it was not expressed 
in writing, since in pause the vowel would also fall off. Thus rid'u ‘assis¬ 
tance’, Hijazi ridu, would become in pause rid (’AstarSbldl, quoted Howell, 
iv, 801). The Tamim dialect preserved the hamza in pause through either 
transposing the case-vowel before it: ar-ridu ’, gen. ar-rtdi , acc. ar-rida , or 
in some dialects, inserting a neutral vowel before the hamza which took the 
colour of the stress vowel: ar-ridi ’ in alL cases (Siba%vaihi, ii, 312; cf. Birke- 
land, Pausalformen, p. 61). With final hamza Arabic orthography preserved 
Koranic usage, although in the body of the word it introduced the letter 
'alif to indicate the place of the hamza before a: for Koranic etc. 

s The only exception from our rule regarding hamza after consonant is 
where that consonant was w or y. In those cases the consonant was doubled: 
'aunoanta for * au ’anta ‘or thou’, ra'aitu ghuldmayyabika for ghulamai ’abika 
‘I saw the two servants of thy father’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 175-6). The latter 
phrase was heard by ’Abu Zaid among the Banu ‘Ajlan of Qais (Lisin, i, 14, 
cf. § m above). Another example may be hudayyd for hudai'a, the diminutive 
of hid?a ‘kite’ (’Abu Hatim in Lisin, i, 47, cf. also § ** below). The same 
process took place in the colloquial of Zafar, where hamza is still largely 
preserved, e.g., navnve = nau'a ‘cloud’, hayye-haPa ‘shape’ (Rhodokanakis, 
Dhofar, ii, 74). 13 Cantineau (BEO, i, 92) suggests that the same change 
would account for the Aramaic emphatic state of the plur. -ayya, from 
*-ay'd (as in the singular malka from *malka-'d). The hamza was in all these 
cases assimilated to the preceding semi-vowel. Such a change would, of 
course, have taken place before the complete disappearance of hamza. 

t In Koranic readings there are also cases of assimilation of hamza to 
other consonants preceding it. 14 In viii, 24, some read al-marrt for al-mar'i 
'of the man’; in xv, 44, the Medinean Zuhri rtz&juzzun for juz'un ‘a share’. 
Both are not pausal. Zamakhsharl (Kashshif, p. 720) considers these as 
cases of pausal doubling (Wright,ii,369A) transferred into context, although 
he, like all other grammarians, holds that pausal doubling cannot apply in 
words ending in hamza (Mufassal, p. 161). In Hijaz, there was of course no 
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hamza at the end of these words. It is more likely that the two words repre¬ 
sent attempts to adapt the forms *maru, *juzu to more normal patterns (cf. 
'abb, 'akhkh , § 7 m and mardh, nashdh, § q above). However, none of these 
explanations can apply in the case of tarriyya (besides tariyya ) for tar'iyya 
‘last trace of menstrual blood’, which is not described as dialect form (Laith 
in Lisan, xix, 10). This word, however, appears to be foreign, from Mishnaic 
ri'iyydh ‘a single flow of blood, an attack of gonorrhoea’. 16 It is doubtful 
whether any of these instances have anything to do with the Hijaz dialect. 

u Where a hamza stood between a vowel and a consonant, closing a 
syllabic, the vowel was lengthened and the hamza disappeared, as shown by 
Koranic orthography. The number of morce was thus preserved (Arabic 
rhythm belongs to the ‘mora-counting’ variety, cf. Trubetzkoy, Grundzugc 
der Phonologie, p. 174; Cantineau, BSL, xliii, 128). The long vowels 
resulting from this rhyme freely with original long vowels (Schwarz, Umar, 
iv, 109). The 'alif denoting the lengthened a was omitted in the spelling of 
old codices in the same way as original a (GQ, iii, 33). Few cases are men¬ 
tioned in the lexica. One is juna for ju'na ‘leather bag’ (Yunus in Suyufl, 
Muzhir, ii, 176; Ibn Qarqul in Taj, ix, 159), but Jauhari ($ahah, ii, 364) 
knows nothing of ju'na, only juna. 16 In the central Yemenite colloquial a 
vowel preceding hamza before consonant is lengthened, though the hamza is 
still pronounced (Goitein, Jemenica, p. xiii). Similarly, a becomes & in 
Ethiopic before vowelless gutturals. This may help to account for the 
anomaly of Hebrew, where the vowel in words like *ra's became a and sub¬ 
sequently 6 at a very early date (ruskunu in Tell el-Amarna), and yet the 
*aleph is written in rosh, son, etc. There is no need to assume that the *aleph 
was elided simultaneously with or before the lengthening. We may be 
justified in assuming the same order of events in Hijazi Arabic: first lengthen¬ 
ing of the vowel with preservation of the hamza, then fall of the hamza, 
leaving only the long vowel. The term ‘compensatory lengthening’ thus does 
not apply in this case. 

v For assimilation of hamza to a semivowel following it, there is only the 
one instance of ruyyd for ru'yd ‘dream’ (Zamakhsharl, KashshSf, p. 641; 
KisS*! in Lis3n, xix, 9). Zamakhsharl considers this form vulgar ( ( ammiyya) 
and Farri* (in Lisan, loc. at.) admits it only in conversation (fil-kalam), not 
in Koran reading. It is, however,-the pronunciation on which the Koranic 
spelling bj is based. There was also a form riyya (’Akhfash in Lisan, loc. 
cit.), not said to belong to any dialect. In view of the fact that the oldest form 
appears to have been ruyyd (so in Lisin), and the Hijaz dialect changed u 
into i in the hollow verbs (§ 12 t), it seems probable that riyyd was the real 
Hijazi form. In the Canaanite area the same word, apparently with the same 
contraction, is found in ryt ‘spectacle’ in the Moabite Mesha* stele (line 12), 
which we therefore ought to read riyyat. 17 In the case of riyyu for ri*yu 
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‘sight’, which is the reading of the Medineans in Koran, xix, 75/74 and 
occurs in a hadith (Lisan, xix, 7), we cannot decide whether it represents 
rt-yu, with the ordinary lengthening of the vowel, or riy-yu, with assimila¬ 
tion. There are, again, some instances of assimilation of hamza to other con¬ 
sonants. It seems well established with the t of the eighth conjugation. The 
Kufan ‘Asim read in ii, 283 alladhi-ttumina for alladhi-'tumina ‘who was 
trusted’ (Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, p. 184); the form occurs in early prose 
(Tabari Glossary, p. cxx). Zamakhshari (/oc. at.) cites ittazara ‘to put on an 
*izar’ as a vulgar form. In the case of ittakhadha ‘he took for himself’ the 
assimilation is admitted in Classical Arabic: the secondary root takhidha 
derived from it is said to be Hudhail dial. (FarisI, Diw. Hudh. i, 86). 18 Such 
forms are very rare in the colloquials, c.g., mummin —ma’iwwi ‘believer in 
Syrian bedouin colloquial (Wetzstein, ZDMG, xxii, 172). Isolated instances 
are found in Accadian, Aramaic, and Ethiopic (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 
§ 56, 64). They may be more frequent in the Koran than we suspect. The 
Kufic codex of Samarqand spells shi'tuma ‘ye two wanted’ (ii, 33/35) 1*^4 
(Jeffery and Mendelsohn, JAOS, Ixii, 183). This may stand for shittumd. 
Perhaps the very frequent occasions on which y alif is omitted in * akhta'na , 
ta’toil, etc. (GQ, iii, 33), may hide further cases. Early Christian Arabic also 
writes ittamara ‘planned’, ittamana ‘was entrusted’ (Graf, Sprachgebrauch, 

p. 18).” 

w Where hamza was preceded and followed by the same short vowel, 
these were contracted into the corresponding length, as in sdla for sa*ala ‘he 
asked’ (for Hijaz, BaidSwi, i, 552, ii, 355; for Hudhail, Taj, vii, 365). It is not 
quite clear what happened if the sound-complex would have come to stand 
in a closed syllable, where Arabic avoided long vowels. In poetry such 
contractions seem to produce short vowels, as in wailu ( toaUi ) *ummihi> 
toailummihi ‘woe to his mother’. All cases quoted by Schwarz (Umar, iv, 
107) concern initial syllables, however, where the example of the y alif al- 
tvasl may have led to simple elision of the initial vowel. The Koranic 
orthography writes sa*altum with an > alif. In a hadith (Bukhari, Diydt, 21; 
Qas$allSni, x, 65) we find *dntum for * a y antum ‘did ye’. The Hijazis, accord¬ 
ing to the Lisan (xix, 5) even said *ara*aita for the common *araita ‘tell me’. 
On its spelling in the Koran there are conflicting traditions (GQ, iii, 44). 
Though the form may be derived from the particle **arai ‘behold’ (Barth, 
Sprachw. Unters., ii, 27 seq.\ Marcel Cohen, Expression du temps, p. 89) it 
was clearly looked upon by the Hijazi readers as a form of ra y d and treated 
accordingly. These, however, were not ordinary long vowels. *Abu Zaid (in 
Lisan, xix, 7) says that in ra'aitu ‘if one wishes to elide the hamza, one 
pronounces the 'alif without giving it full weight ( bi-ghairi y ishLd*in) t but 
does not let the hamza disappear altogether’. What seems to be implied is a 
two-peak stress, or distribution of the long a over two syllables. This is the 
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same as the hamzat baina baina (§ bb below) but is nowhere called by this 
name. Zamakhshari (Mufas§al, p. 166) lays down the use of hamzat baina 
baina even for sa'ala, admitting contraction as an alternative, but docs not 
mention our case. A special case is ka'ayyin ‘how many*. The form kdyin 
appears in a line by the Tamimi Jarir (I, ix, 4), but the Lisin (xvii, 255) 
quotes a line with kdyin and the Western mil - for mina l- (§ 7 o), and the 
Meccan Ibn Kathlr read kd y in or kdyin in iii, 140/6. Other examples come 
from Labld (ix, 2), a Hanafi, i.c., an Easterner (Hamisa of Buhturi, p. 18, 
line 1). It is in any event not proved that kdyin is a Western form. The 
Meccan Ibn Muhai$in read ka'ai (SuyujI, Jam*, ii, 76). I cannot account for 
the relation between the three forms. Other cases arc not available so far. 

x Where hamza was preceded by a short vowel and followed by the cor¬ 
responding long vowel, the two were contracted into one length, as in 
Jibril for JibrPil (Taj, iii, 84), rus for ru'iis ‘heads’ in a line of Qais b. 
Khatfm (Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqfiq, p.68). so In the vocalization of the Koran two 
vowels are written, but we should read only one, c.g., khdtina for the fre¬ 
quent khatPina ‘sinners’, in lv, 24 munshdt for munsha'dt ‘lofty ones’ (cf. 
GQ, iii, 44, 45), and of course riis for ru y us. The contracted syllables were in 
Hijazi poems counted as one length (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 107). 

y In the comparatively rare case, occurring only with a, where hamza was 
preceded by a long vowel and followed by the corresponding short one as in 
sd'ala ‘he inquired* (cf. further § kk below), two ways were possible. One, 
vouchsafed by the grammarians, was to keep both vowels apart, without any 
contraction or glide, as two prosodic syllables (Lisin, i, 196). What separated 
them was a hiatus, the intention of a sound (ft n-niyya : Ibn Ya‘ish, p. 1308), 
not a sound (cf. Schaade, Sibaw. Lautlehre, p. 32; Bravmann, Materialien, 
p. 93). No wonder the grammarians found it impossible to describe the 
sound (Weil, ZAss., xix, 19). We shall find this entity, the so-called hamzat 
baina baina , again in a number of contexts. It is doubtful whether this 
hamzat baina baina really belongs to Hijazi pronunciation. While the 
Koranic spellings with y alif might possibly represent it, the two syllables are 
often counted as one in Hijazi poetry (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 108), thus show¬ 
ing that to the feeling of the Hijazi speaker they had completely coalesced. 
The difference is in fact only one of degree. In modern colloquial Hebrew 
such complexes are pronounced with a steeply falling tone, and it is often 
impossible to say whether one has heard one vowel or two, the first with the 
high pitch of a stressed syllable, the second with the low pitch of an un¬ 
stressed one (cf. Rabin, GLECS, iii, 78). The contracted vowels are con¬ 
demned as vulgar by Ibn Qutaiba ( J Adab al-Katib, p. 394). 

z Since the hamzat baina baina was the nearest thing to a real hamza that 
the Hijaz dialect possessed, it was presumably the ‘sound’ Hijazi speakers 
used when they spoke carefully and tried to avoid the contractions and glides 
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of their dialect. In the effort to sound clearly vowels otherwise contracted, 
they seem occasionally to have lengthened short vowels preceding a hamza, 
and treated them in prosody as lengths (cf. Schwarz, Umar, p. 174; ZAss., 
xxix, 50). Traces of similar tendencies exist in Koranic spelling, but the 
resulting spellings seem to have been misapplied (cf. GQ, iii, 48 seq.). We 
have here another instance of over-correctness (cf. § o above). 

aa There are no examples of hamza with the same long vowel before and 
after it in Hijazi texts. Schwarz (Umar, iv, 109) adduces yatardydnd 'they 
pretend before each other’, 11 but this is not a phonetic transformation of 
yatardydnd, but derived from the Hijazi third conjugation rdyd (Lis2n, xix, 
8), which is re-formed from the imperf. yurd t i>yurdyi (cf. § 4 p). The 
Christian Arabic qirdydt for qird'dt (Graf, Sprachgebrauch, p. 19) arose in 
the same way. 

bb If the vowels flanking the hamza were different, various treatments of 
the resulting complexes existed side by side. The most common ones were to 
keep them separate with hamzat baina haina or to insert a glide between 
them. Observation of modern Hebrew again teaches that these are merely 
differences of degree, with innumerable gradations between them. The 
existence of the same alternatives in Central Yemenite colloquial has been 
observed by Goitein (Jemenica, p. xiii). The main factor is speed of utter¬ 
ance: the slower it is the less audible the glide. The nature of the glide is 
determined by the narrower vowel: between a and u it is zo, between a and i 
it is y. Zamakhshari (Mufa§?al, p. 166) declares that the glide develops only 
in u-a, i-a, but not in a-u, a-i. This is a very fine phonetic observation, fully 
borne out by kymograms of Modern Hebrew. Yet the notations of Hijazi 
pronunciations write y and w in the latter case, too, as there were no other 
signs available, e.g., hinayidhin for hina'idhiti 'at that time’ (Ibn KhJlawaih, 
Badi‘, p. 151) and Ibn ‘Abbas’s reading in iv, 141/142, yurdtouna for 
yurd'una ‘they pretend’ (Jeffery, p. 197). The word boundary was of course 
not respected in actual pronunciation, as in > aqriyabaka for > aqri > 'abaka 
‘teach thy father the Koran’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 172). In the Koran such spellings 
are rare, but they do occur in phrases which may have been felt to form a 
close unity, as yabnazeumma for yd bna ^untma ‘son of my mother’ 
(xx, 95/94). The spelling with glide is applied without exception in the 
Koran: later usage has changed nothing except in setting a hamza over the 
glide-sound. Examples of pronunciations with glide arc collected by 
JirabardI (in Howell, iv, 940) and by Schwarz (Umar, iv, 106). It is not clear 
what glide developed between i and u. The form stla (Koran, ii, 102/8) is not 
a phonetic development of suyila<su'ila , but is the normal Hijazi passive of 
the Hijazi verb sala—sa’ala. The spelling ‘scoffers’ for muslah- 

zPuna (Koran, ii, 13/4) may either represent mustahziicuna or mustahzima. 
> Akhfash read yastahziyuna (passim ; Zamakhshari, Mufassal, p. 166). 
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cc The reading mustahzuna is an instance of another treatment of these 
complexes: absorption of the short vowel by the long one, or in some cases 
the second short vowel by the first short one. Thus we arc told that sa'ilun 
‘asking’ (Koran, Ixx, 1) was written sdhtn in the codices of > Ubayy and Ibn 
Mas‘ud (Jeffery, Materials, p. 173). The Hudhali ’Abu Dhu’aib (Diwan, vi, 
26) uses radun for r&'idun ‘scout’. The author of the Lis3n (iv, 169) asserts 
that this was a frequent formation in that dialect. It is likely that some of the 
participles of the form qdl from verbs media hamzatac and media: to/y, 
which Noldekc collected (Neue Beitrage, p. 210-15), are to be explained in 
this way, especially where they are taken from Western texts. Similar forms 
are occasionally encountered in colloquials, particularly with participles that 
have lost association with their verbs. Such irregular and facultative 
contractions are particularly frequent at the end of words, also when followed 
by pronominal suffixes: hayd for hayd’u ‘shame’, bahd for bahd'i ‘splendour’ 
(the case vowels secured by poetical context), taji for tajVu ‘she will come’, 
satunbini for satunbfuni ‘she will tell me’, shdniki for shdni'uki 'who hates 
thee’ (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 107-8; further cases, all Western, in Nfildeke, 
Zur Gramm., p. 6). It seems that with the last two words there were inter¬ 
mediate forms *satunbiyuni and *shdniyuki, which were wrongly analysed 
into satutibi-uni(iy=i) and shdni-ufti, 90 that in fact here too the longer vowel 
absorbed the short one. This would offer a possibility to account for bait — 
baliya (but see § 12«>), namely baliya being analysed as bali-a and contracted. 
Since hamza did not exist in the dialect it did not make any difference 
whether a given form ever had hamza or not. On the strength of the poetical 
examples, we should read <Sj¥~i **yastahzVu ‘he mocks’ (Koran, ii, 14/15) 
as yastahzi, etc. This, in fact, is nothing but the same tendency which in 
common Arabic reduced *al-qadiyu to al-qddi and perhaps *yarmiyu to 
yarmi, while leaving the open vowel in al-qadiya, yarmiya intact. Schwarz 
(Umar, iv, 99) claims that the contraction of -iya into -i is common in 
Arabic poems—a matter I have not been able to check. It may be remarked 
than an accentuation like tunbtyuni, shaniyuki , yastahztyu —in fact the 
position of the stress in the corresponding Hebrew words—would be partic¬ 
ularly favourable to such a development. Unfortunately, we have so far no 
other data enabling us to study the place of the accent in our dialect, as 
distinct from its nature (on which see § 10 n). Cf. further the form i adfuhu 
for ’ adfi'uhu ‘warm him’ (§ mm below). Ibn ’Athir (in Taj, x, 128) calls these 
contractions irregular ( shadhdh) and stresses that the correct pronunciation 
is with fiamzat bavia baina. It is obvious that the contractions must have 
jarred on thenars of an Eastern Arab: they were perhaps the main incentive 
for the vigour with which the hamza was imposed upon the Koran text. 

dd Final - a*i was contracted into a diphthong spelled ’ alif-yd \ Thus Ibn 
Kathir read in Koran, xix, 5 wardy for zoard*i; u the Hijazis read in several 
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places shurakdy for shurakd'i ‘my rivals’ (Ibn Khalawaih, Bad! 4 , p. 72); the 
Basrian ’Abu ’Amr read allay for alia.' x, the rel. pron. plur. (but see § 12 i). 
The diphthongal character of the spelling seems to be the point of a remark 
in the treatise edited by de Sacy (Notices et Extraits, ix, 67 = Barb, Hamzc, 
p. 35) that the yd' at the end of these words is not the carrier of the hamza, 
but a notation for the i. Similar contractions have been noted by Wetzstcin 
in Syrian bedouin colloquials: 'asmay — 'asmdP 'my names’, derdybak = 
qard'ibaka ‘thy relatives’, ndymitt **nd'iinin ‘sleepers’ (ZDMG, xxii, 170), 
and also exist in Mishnaic Hebrew, c.g., tidy for n$*i ‘beauty’ (from na'eh, 
formed on the pattern of hod). From words like shuraJtd \ this type of pro¬ 
nominal suffix spread to words ending in 'alif maqfura written with 'alif. 
Nafi‘read vi, 163/162 mahyay for inuhydya 'my life’ S3 (Baidawi; ’AstarabSdi, 
Ksfiya comm., i, 295). It is possible that these forms were the point of 
departure for the pronominal suffix -yi after long vowels and diphthongs 
(cf. § 12 d). The only contraction of this type in the middle of the word I 
have so far found is the reading of Ibn ‘Abbas in lxx, 1, sailurt for sd'ilun 
‘one who asks’ (Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, p. 1525). This way of dealing with 
the complex a'i or a'i recurs in other Semitic languages, e.g., Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic shayltn ‘they ask’ for sha'ilin (Noldeke, ZDMG, xxii, 
467), Ethiopic 'aidug for *d'(£)dug ‘ass’(Mittwoch, Tradit. Aussprache, p. 13) 
and the pronunciation of Hebrew in Eastern Europe: maisi for ma'dse Tiwn) 
‘story’. Since here at is clearly the reduction of ay to a normal diphthong, 
one wonders whether the same change did not affect also those words where 
-dy came to stand in final position, so that in actual fact they sounded toarai, 
shurakai, allai. u This surmise is further supported by the frequent spelling 
cSli for shat* ‘thing’ (GQ, iii, 49). This may have owed its popularity to the 
desire to obviate the pronunciation shi, 26 but must have had some roots in 
accepted spelling standards. In xxi, 35/4, 'afa'in ‘if then’ is spelled 
where again the 'alif can only indicate ai. For some reason the spelling 
'alif-yd* was also used to express Pa, Pa, and other combinations (GQ, loc. 
cit.) so that in the end it was dropped altogether. It seems that -d'u was 
similarly reduced to au, as in Hijazi hidau for hidd'u ‘kites’ (Lis3n, i, 47) and 
hidhau for hidhd'u ‘sandal’ (Zamakhshari, Fa’iq, i, 114). Contrary to -ai for 
-a'i, these Hijazi endings could not appear in a spelling based upon pausal 
forms; for this reason we also prefer to find another explanation for spellings 
like \y*d> for gu'afd'u (cf. § 10 w). Similar contractions appear in Iraqi 
haula, Spanish haulirt for hd'ula'i ‘these’ (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 319). Both 
dialects have Western associations. 

ee Contrary to the habit of Koranic orthography of showing only pausal 
pronunciations, the genitive of words ending in 'alif mamduda is in some 
cases written with a yd' (GQ, iii, 46). I do not believe that this represents a 
mere graphic departure from the norm; then we should expect similar cases 
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with wdw for the nominative, but apart from the doubtful plur. -a y u (§ 10 w, 
11 dd) these are not forthcoming. It is more probable that the -ai with which 
these forms ended was taken to be the y alif maqfiira (d). The paradigms of 
nouns in d and in *aUf mamduda in the dialect ran thus: 

y af < d ‘snake’: al-af'ai al-afai al-af'ai 

y ind y un ‘vessel’: al-inau al-inai al-ind 

This partial coincidence made it easy for nouns to pass from one class into 
the other. Where the Nejd dialects had shird ‘bargain’, the Hijaz had 
shird y u (or rather shirau ), for miltd'u ‘pericranium’, on the other hand, it 
said miltai (W3qidi in LisSn, xx, 114), 20 forTamim zina'u ‘adultery’ zinai 
(Lihyani in LisSn, xix, 79; Sahah, ii, 489). In the last case the statements are 
borne out by the spelling of the Koran, while the Eastern form occurs in 
lines by Farazdaq and Nabigha al-Ja‘di quoted in the LisSn. On y uld y i, 
y ulai, cf. § 12 1 . The confusion became most complete in T a yyi* (cf- § 14 ee). 
Strangely enough, the same changes and confusions do not apply to nouns 
ending in -d*(un). Zamakhshari fMufas§al, p. 161) states that the Hijazis 
pronounce kala'u ‘fresh herbage’ in pause as kald in all three cases, while 
others say kalau for the nominative, kalai for the genitive, and kald for the 
accusative. This is fully confirmed by the Koran where al-mala'u (vii. 58/60) 
‘the nobles’, maUdun (xi, 40/38), al-mala*i (ii, 247/246), and al-mala y a 
(xxviii, 19/20) are all spelled {al-)mald %JI; the same applies to the different 
forms of naba'un ‘report’. All these are, of course, pausal spellings: the 
actual pronunciation must have been malau, malai , etc. What happened in 
the case of the nunated form mala y un we have no way of knowing. 

ff Though we have so far tried to keep to purely phonetic developments, 
we have had to mention some analogical formations. These are particularly 
widespread in the verb, where the attraction of accustomed patterns 
(‘Systemzwang’) is greatest and speakers naturally tended to fit the divergent 
forms into existing verbal classes. Thus from the imperfects yutcakkidu< 
yu'akkidu, yufidu<yu y sidu, yukifu<yu‘kifu the to spread into the other 
parts of the paradigm, so that the Hijazis also said toakkada for * akkada ‘he 
fastened’ (Suyujl, Muzhir, ii, 177), ’ ausada for 'asada ‘he bolted’, and 
'aukafa for y dkafa ‘he saddled’, cf. Hebrew y ukkdph ‘saddle’ (LihySnl in 
LisSn, x, 351). Similar w-forms from prima: y aleph existed in the dialects of 
Yemen (§ 4 n) and Tayyi* (§ 14 r). They are much in evidence in the collo- 
quials (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 590) without our being able to say at present 
whether these forms were inherited from West-Arabian or newly formed 
when the colloquials lost the hamza. 

gg Instead of sa y altu, the Hijaz dialect formed siltu, etc., after the third 
person sdla<sa y ala. In the imperf., yasalu derives directly from yas'aht. 
This seems to have been taken as analogous to yadharu, etc. (Wright, i, 
79C), since the imperative was sal, not •isal<is y al. These forms occur in 
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poetry from all tribes, though they never became as fully established as the 
hamza-lcss yard from ra*d (Sibawaihi, ii, 175; Noldeke, Zur Grammatik, 
p. 6). Only early Christian Arabic MSS. take the further step of fitting the 
imperfect to the perfect: they write sdlu for the plur. imperative (Vollers, 
Volkssprache, p. 88; Graf, Sprachgebrauch, p. 18). 27 This is perhaps not un¬ 
connected with the fact that Christian Palestinian Aramaic completely 
turned this verb into a media: w : imperf. yishol, imperative shot (Nfildeke, 
ZDMG, xxii, 466; Schulthcss, Gramm., p. 66). In the Koran the imperative 
and imperfect of this verb never have > alif, but the perfect forms with con¬ 
sonant affixes ( sa'altum , sa'altuka, su'altahum, etc.) arc invariably spelled 
with an 'alif indicating presumably hamzat baina baina (§ y above). One 
suspects that the spelling with 'alif is applied so consistently to guard against 
the vulgar dialect forms riltum, etc. In the colloquials sa'ala is still largely 
conjugated as if the hamza were there (Driver, Grammar, p. 83). We can say 
nothing about the treatment of other verbs media* hamzatae. 28 No perfect of 
any med. hamz. of the pattern fa'ala appears in the Koran. The forms of 
ya'isa ‘to despair’, where spelled in that way, are not genuine Hijazi. In that 
dialect the root appeared as *ayisa , imperf. yayasu, 10th conjugation 
istdyasa (Ibn Khalawaih, Badi‘, p. 65). This is confirmed by the spelling of 
old codices (GQ, iii, 49-50). 

hh One must beware of ascribing the confusion of verbs tertia: hamzats 
with verbs tertia: infirma: 28 to the disappearance of hamza alone. Forms 
after the pattern of tertia: yd* from hamzated roots arc not uncommon in the 
work of Eastern poets (Schwarz, Umar iv, 107; Wright ii, 375-6). Vollers 
(Volkssprache, p. 86) gives a long list of roots in which the two classes are 
constantly confused. In the colloquials the two classes coincide even in 
regions where hamza is fairly well preserved. Actually, the Hijazis seem to 
have kept them apart as well as anyone else. The spelling of the Koran, in its 
own way, keeps them distinct. ‘Omar b. ’Abi Rabi'a only substitutes y - 
forms for hamza-i orms in the imperfect (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 107). Forms 
like qaratu for qara'tu ‘I read’ (Zamakhsharf, Mufas$al, p. 165) are Hijazi 
pronunciations of the normal classical forms (which may have been identical 
with those of the dialect). 

ii Of special interest is the conjugation of ra y d 'to see’ and na’d ‘to move 
away’. These verbs apparently lost their hamza before the final -d had 
become -a: in the dialect (cf. § 12 v) and therefore retained the form rd, nd, 
which is that of Koranic spelling. Verses quoted in Lisan, xix, 3-4 suggest 
that these forms were also used outside the Hijaz. These forms were drawn 
into the pattern of the media: y and pronounced ra'a, na'a, with hamzat 
baina baina. The Hijazi character of these forms is proved by their appear¬ 
ance in lines by the Khuza‘i Kuthayyir and the Medinean Qais b. al- 
Khatim, and by the statement of Laith that the only form of ra*d with 
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alleviation of the hamza actually used is rd*a (Lisin, xix, 17), cf. also 
Nfildeke, Zur Gramm., p. 6. Perhaps we should read the Koranic Ij, U 
(GQ, iii, 39) ra*a and na'a. The Damascene Ibn ‘Amir, often a representa¬ 
tive of Hijazi usage, read nd*a in vii, 83. The perfect of this rd y a we would 
expect to be *ritu, lik ejituKjftu. Such a form, ritu ‘I think’, is indeed cited 
by Laith (Lisin, xix, 17), though without reference to any dialect. In the 
ensuing discussion it is equated with ru'itu, and by Tha‘alibi with *urltu ‘I 
was shown’, but most probably is nothing but ra'aitu ‘I think’. In old 
codices spellings like for ra y aitum occur (GQ, iii, 44), while normalized 
Koranic orthography, as exhibited in the ‘Royal Koran’, invariably spells 
forms with consonantal affixes with medial y alif, whether they arc of the verb 
ra*d (e.g., xii, 31, xx, 942, xxxiii, 19, lix, 21) or of * ara'aita , etc., ‘just con¬ 
sider’, where only the Hijazis are said to have sounded y alif (cf. § tv above). 
The LisSn gives some lines of poetry with raitu for ra'aitu, one of them by 
the Basrian grammarian ’Abu l-’Aswad ad-Du’all, who hardly intended to 
write Hijazi dialect. I would suggest reading ojIj as raitu , the y alif being 
inserted here to guard against the pronunciation ritu , just as it was inserted 
in sa{a)Uu to prevent the reading siltu (§ gg) and in shot to prevent the 
pronunciation shi (§ dd). The imperfect was in Hijaz, as everywhere, yarai 
(forms with hamza are quoted by the lexica, but I have not been able to 
place them geographically), the imperative ra, fern, rai, dual raya, plur. rau, 
fern, raina, while the Tamim said *>*<*, etc. (LisSn, xix, 5). The imperative 
na , etc., is given as common Arabic, though some said in'a (Lis3n, xx, 171). 

kk In view of the general disappearance of hamza in the Hijaz dialect, it 
seems strange to find attributed to it forms in which a common Arabic, old- 
inherited yd* or watv was turned into hamza. We are told that the Hijazis 
said l abd y a for ‘ ah&ya ‘cloak’, said*a for §aldya ‘forehead’, sihd*a for sihdya 
‘capsule’, ‘aya’a for c asfdya ‘a kind of lizard’ 30 (Ibn Sikkit, Qalb, p. 56), 
and dha'd for dhatvti ‘to wither’ (Q#H, in Suyutf, Muzhir, i, 30, 274). 
Further forms of this type are ghazd’a ‘tracing of genealogy’, siqa*a ‘giving 
of water', istiqd'a ‘request for water’, istim&'a ‘gazelle-hunt’ (’AstarlbSdi, 
Kafiya comm., ii, 163). None of these latter forms is attributed to any 
dialect, nor does any of the authorities quoted in the discussion of this point 
in Lis3n, xix, 302 seq. even consider the possibility of the forms with hamza 
being dialect. The word siqdya ‘giving of water, drinking-vessel’ occurs 
twice in the Koran and is both times spelled with yd’, but in ix, 19, some 
read Stt-, which, though Baidawi takes it as suqah ‘givers of water’, may in 
fact be based on an old spelling siqd*a. The attribution to the Hijaz rests thus 
entirely on the testimony of Ibn Sikkit. Vollers .is certainly not right in 
claiming that the hamza is original in these forms (Volkssprache, p. 96), 
since cognate words, where available, confirm the y; e.g., for ‘abdya 
Hebrew ‘abheh ‘thick’, Ethiopic t abiy ‘big’. Schwarz (ZAss., xxx, 51) thinks 
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that the hamza represents a two-peak stress. This is no doubt correct, but 
does not explain the disappearance of they. There is a remarkable parallel to 
this phenomenon in Mishnaic Hebrew, where the elision of hamza was 
about as complete as in the Hijaz. In one form of that idiom (it is not clear 
whether that form was limited to a region, viz., Babylonia, or to a period) 
intervocalic y before the stress became 'aleph , as in hord'ah for hdrdyah 
‘instruction’, ramma'uth for rammdyuth ‘trickery’, ha'u for hayu ‘they were’ 
(Ginsberg, MGWJ, lxxvii, 416; Porath, ibid.., Ixxviii, 306). A similar process 
seems to exist also in Amharic, where the word for ‘twenty’, written hgyd, 
hayd, is pronounced ha'd (Praetorius, Amhar. Sprache, p. 54). The 'aleph in 
Mishnaic Hebrew does, of course, not stand for a glottal stop, but for a 
hiatus or two-peak stress. This is neatly illustrated by a spelling in a MS. 
with Babylonian pointing of Mishnah Berakhoth, v, 2 (HUCA, x, 202). 
for hodha'dh: min. The scribe at first felt this to be hddhah, but in point¬ 
ing became doubtful and provided two a-signs. In fact he writes the same 
word immediately afterwards with an 'aleph. I suggest that these forms are 
bom out of the uncertainty created by a state of language in which hiatus and 
glide constantly appeared in closely related forms, or even in the same form. 
Thus the Hijazi dialect had hadiya for badi'a ‘to approach’, and from this 
formed a new verbal noun, biddya (Taj, i, 42). The verbal noun of badi'a 
was, however, bidd'a, Hijazi bidd or bidda\ the two forms arc likely to have 
been used side by side. Perhaps the real point of departure was the forms 
with a-i, a-u, where either a glide or hamzut baina baina could be pro¬ 
nounced (cf. § bb above), only that we do not hear much of substitution of 
'hamza' for y , w in those cases because they had no real representation in 
spelling. One such case appears to be the reading tara'inna for tarayinna < 
*tarai-inna ‘thou wilt see’ (xix, 26). The colloquials have mostly the 
Eastern forms with y, but the Syrian bedouins say t abdh, with suffixes 
( abdti , etc. (Wetzstein, ZDMG, xxii, 173), which is the logical development 
of *abd*a. 

11 After the orthography of the Koran had become fully established, the 
hamza was introduced into the pronunciation and finally into the writing of 
the sacred text under the influence of a Classical Arabic pronunciation based 
on Eastern speech. While the introduction of the hamza sign was done by 
grammarians and with absolute consistency, the adoption of the hamza in 
reading-style was by no means consistent, but represents various shades of 
compromise. No reader pronounced every hamza ; although Hijazi readers 
on the whole were more inclined to omit the hamza , none of them omitted it 
everywhere (GQ, iii, 51, n. 1). The introduction of the hamza seems to have 
met with some opposition. The arguments were, as often, clothed in the 
form of hadith. One story asserts that the Prophet rebuked a man, who 
addressed him as nabVu Udhi , #1 with the words ‘do not screech’ (Id tanbir ) in 
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pronouncing my name’ (Suyutf, Ttqan, p. 231; cf. Ibn Jinni, Khasa’is, i, 
388). Another statement {ibid.) informs us that ‘neither the Prophet, nor 
>Abu Bakr, nor ‘Omar, nor the Caliphs ever sounded the hamza'. As late as 
the time of al-Mahdl (158-58/775-85) the Kufan grammarian KisS’i is said 
to have drawn upon himself the wrath of the Medinean populace by reciting 
the Koran with hamza in public service (T§j, iii, 553). There is, however, 
another version of the story (Yaqut, Irshad, v, 186), that the reason was that 
he pronounced di l dfan (Koran, iv, 10) with 'imdla. It is possible that the 
term nabra ‘screeching’, which denotes the full sounding of the hamza, was 
at first employed by Hijazis as a term of contempt (cf. also ga'yd ‘roaring’, 
the older Massoretic term for the secondary stress, Bauer-Leander, Histor. 
Gramm., p. 155). Those who gave in to the demands of the grammarians 
advanced similar arguments. A hadith attributed to ‘All asserts that ‘the 
Koran was revealed in the language of Quraish, who do not sound the 
hamza. Had not Gabriel revealed the hamza to the Prophet, we would not 
sound it’ (Rafi‘i, TSrikh, i, 104). More realistic is a statement attributed to 
Nafi‘ (d. 169/785), ihe champion of Hijazi reading and law tradition. When 
asked about the correct pronunciation of words like bPr, dhi y b{ cf. § u above), 
he replied: ‘If the *arabiyya (i.e., the rules of Classical Arabic) demands a 
hamza in them, pronounce them with hamza ’ (Dhahabi, quoted GQ, iii, 
139). Sounding the hamza seems to have become a matter of fashion, and 
considered a feature specific to Koran recitation. The well-known reader, 
Hamza of Kufa (d. 158/775), himself of the Western tribe of Taim, found it 
necessary to warn against overdoing hamza and madd (over-lengthening of 
long vowels) in recitation (Tashkbpriizade, quoted by Flugel, Fihrist, ii, 20). 

mm This feature of the Hijaz dialect is the subject of many anecdotes, 
of which we shall mention here only two, because of their special interest. A 
tradition in the name of ’Abu Bekr tells of a prisoner who was brought be¬ 
fore the Prophet, trembling with cold. The Prophet said * adjPuhu ‘warm 
him’, but pronounced it y adfuhu (§ cc above). The soldiers understood this 
as ‘kill him’, and did so (Jamhara, i, 74). 82 In another tradition the original 
linguistic point is spoilt in the version in which we have it (Bukhari, 
> Af t ima I; QastallSnl, viii, 210). ’Abu Huraira meets ‘Omar in the street 
‘and I asked him to teach me the reading of a verse (i istaqra'tuhu y ayatan)\ 
‘Omar takes him in, explains the verse, and lets him go, but immediately he 
has left the house he collapses with hunger. In the version of ’Abu Nu‘aim, 
’Abu Huraira says ’ aqrPni ‘teach me some Koran.’ No doubt the original 
point here was that A.H. said ’ aqrini ‘give me some food’ and Omar under¬ 
stands > aqrim= > aqri > m ‘teach me’. Similar stories may be hidden behind 
other hadiths. 

nn We learn from D5ni (who was in Mecca in 397/1007) and Ibn 
Majruh (quoted by Bravmann, Materialien, p. 105-6) that the Hijazis 
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velarized the l in the neighbourhood of emphatic consonants. This is called 
tafkhhn al-ldm In modern Arabic pronunciation this velarized l is 
regularly heard in Allah (cf. Gairdner, Phonetics, p. 19). Since only in the 
Hijaz a in final position had the timbre associated with a near emphatic 
consonants, we may consider the holy cities the home of this pronunciation. 
It agrees with this that according to Tha'SlibI (quoted by Bravmann) only 
the Egyptians and Maghribis pronounced the l with taghlif in words other 
than Allah. 

oo The Hijazi (? dialect or readers) did not assimilate the final Z of a word 
to a following r, as in hdl ra* ait a (Slbawaihi, ii, 67). It is doubtful whether 
we can draw from this any conclusions concerning the articulation of either 
sound. 

pp In the eighth conjugation of roots beginning with a dh, dh-t are 
mutually assimilated in the Hijaz into dd. This is the form found in the 
Koran (muddakir in liv, 15, etc.) and in ‘Omar b. ’Abl Rabi‘a (xliv, 1). In 
the >Asad dialect, on the other hand, this becomes idhdhakara (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxvii, 56; FarrS* on Koran, liv, 15). In the printed Tabari we find Ibn 
Mas'ud quoted as saying that the Prophet pronounced idhdhakara ; this is a 
printer’s error and is given correctly as iddakara in the Lisan (v, 376). The 
form dikr ‘remembrance’ for dhikr is ascribed to the Rabi'a tribes, the north¬ 
eastern neighbours of ’Asad.* 4 In spite of the Arab philologists, who con¬ 
sider this a wrong re-derivation from iddakara, this is perhaps nothing but 
an early colloquial form in the mouth of tribes who lived intermingled with 
an Aramaic-speaking population. 

qq The rules for the spelling of the Koran given by NisSburi (GharS’ib, i, 
31) decree that in several cases nun before another consonant must not be 
written. The cases are: linanfura ‘that we may see’ (x, 15/14), fanunjiya 
'that we may deliver’ (xii, 110), nunji ‘we shall deliver’ (xxi, 88), lananfuru 
'we shall assist’ (xl, 54/51). Only fanunjiya and nunji have been found 
spelled thus in MSS. (GQ, iii, 51). The Kairene ‘Royal Koran’, founded on 
the teaching of al-KharrSz (cf. GQ, iii, 273), writes the first fanujjiya, with 
tashdid, the second nuji, with a nun placed above the jtm. As the consonant 
following the nun is in each case a dental or palatal, we may assume that the 
nun was assimilated to it: linafpura, etc. Schwarz (ZAss., xxx, 48) compares 
this with a phenomenon described by Zamakhshari (Mufa$sal, p. 189) as the 
hidden or alleviated nun. This is mentioned among other products of partial 
assimilation, such as zh for sh and f for f, and is described as ‘a humming in 
the nasal cavity’ (ghunna fi l-khaishum ). The only example given is l anka 
‘from thee’. There is little doubt that Zamakhshari is here describing the 
velar ng (rj) in king. The velar nasal has a more pronounced nasal timbre than 
dental n , and is often in popular works called the ‘nasal «’. In modern 
tajtnd the term nun al-ghunna is applied to the palatal n (p) before y, which 
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is mostly accompanied by strong nasalization of the preceding vowel 
(Gairdner, Phonetics, p. 56). Schwarz is, however, going too far in identify¬ 
ing the ‘hidden nun ’ simply with nasalization. In consequence of this view he 
reads which in a poem by ‘Omar appears for the female name Hind, as 
hid (Umar, iv, 112). That word is much more probably hid , i.e., a pausal 
form of hiddun, with the n assimilated. On the other hand the superposed n 
in nujt may really express nazalisation. All these phenomena are not specifi¬ 
cally designated as Hijazi. Not so with subul (should we read subbul ?) which 
the author of the Taj (vii, 366) asserts is Hijaz dialect for sunbul ‘ears of 
corn’. However, the Turkish Q5miis (ii, 240) quotes from the Rauql al- 
’unuf of ‘Abdarrahm3n b. ‘Abdallah as-Suhaili (d. 581/1185) a statement 
that ‘the Hijazis considered the n in sunbul additional to the root and there¬ 
fore said in the plur. *asbal, while the Tamim said sandbila. The Hamdan 
said subula .’ This might perhaps be understood to imply that the Hijazis 
said in the sing, subul. It may be remarked that the Lis5n knows nothing of 
dialect differences with regard to this word. 

rr In the second and third persons plural imperfect with the pronoun 
suffixes -ni and -nd the -na- of the form itself is often elided in texts of 
Hijazi origin by haplology, e.g., sa-yafqiduni for sa-yafqidunani ‘they will 
miss me’ (Bukhari, Shahadat, 15), la-tufaddiqunni for la-tufaddiqunnani 'ye 
shall believe me’ (ibid.), an energicus form. This is frequent in hadith and 
sira (Barth, ZDMG, lix, 165, 642). The only example with the third plural 
feminine perfect is falaini for jalainam ‘they picked my lice’ in a line of 
‘Amr b. Ma'dikarib (MufaddaliyySt, p. 78). Tabriz! (Hamasa, p. 110) and 
Mufa<jdal ( loc. cit.) say expressly that this was Hijazi usage. This haplology 
is frequent in the readings of the Medinean Nafi‘ (Fischer, ZDMG, lix, 449). 

ss On the other hand the Hijazi Koran readers assimilated the t of the 
imperfects of the fifth and sixth conjugations with /-prefixes to the first 
radical, as in taqqattalu for tataqattalu , while the Kufan readers in this case 
read taqattalu with haplology (Tabari, Tafsir, v, 56). It will be noted that 
both readings are based on the same consonant text. We may assume that 
the Hijazi reading corresponded to the intention of the scribes who put 
down the forms, and that therefore the forms themselves are Hijazi dialect, 
The assimilation presupposes the elision of the vowel of reflexive ta-. 
which is the rule in the colloquials of the settled population (Brockelmann, 
GVG, i, 530). In the camel-bedouin dialects of the Shammar and RuwSla, 
however, the ta- has preserved its vowel: tehedder ‘he discarded’, imperf. 
itehedder (Cantineau, Parleis, p. 189, 190). So it has in the central-Arabian 
colloquials (Socin, Diwan, iii, 155). There are thus two problems: why forms 
with assimilation appear only after /-suffixes, and why just those modern 
bedouin colloquials which are in other respects so closely related to West- 
Arabian, have forms with full ta-, which according to the statement of 
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Tabari we should assign to the Eastern dialects. A further problem is 
offered by the forms used by the ICufans. Were these forms with haplology 
normal in Classical Arabic or the Eastern dialects, or do they merely con¬ 
stitute attempts at reading the Koranic spellings without the offensive 
assimilation? 35 There is also the problem of al-muddaththir ‘he who wraps 
himself’ (Ixxiv, I), for al-mutadaththir. None of the philologists discussing 
this suggests that it is dialect, yet it seems to have been felt not to be quite 
correct. One way out was the non-canonical reading al-mudaihthir in the 
second conjugation, which changes the meaning. 'I he originality of the 
fifth conjugation is confirmed by the ‘pre^Othmanic’ reading (HJbayy and 
’A'mash) al-mutadaththir (Jeffery, Materials, p. 174). 

tt Something like partial haplology seems to exist in the form ista^a for 
istata'a ‘to be able’, said to be Hijaxi (Ibn JinnT, Khasfl’is, i, 209). 1 he re¬ 
markable thing about this is that the /, not the t, has fallen out, thus allowing 
the root to become obscured. Ibn Jinni’s statement is all the stranger as in 
the Koran, which after all we should suppose represented Ilijazi usage in 
this matter, there appears once istcTil, with t (xviii, 96/97). According to 
Baidawi, some pronounced this iffd** This gives us a key to the problem of 
istS'a; since s and t could not stand next to each other without some assimila¬ 
tion, the speaker had to choosebctwccn iftiTa, which obscured the formation, 
and Wa, which obscured the root. In the discussion of these forms in 
the Lisin (x, 112 seq.) no one raises the possibility of their being dialect. 
Not even the brief quotation from Ibn JinnT mentions this idea. We can 
probably dismiss the reading of Hamza az-Zayyit, istttfa, as a grammarian’s 
invention. 


NOTES 

* i.t. emphatic; c.f. § nn. 

» Cf. also the Hebrew kdbhittim ‘flat cakes’ (connected with the Arabic root in the 
Hebrew lexicon of Brown, Driver, and Briggs, s.v.). 

* Muhammad is said to have used in prayer hail for haul ‘power’ (Lisin, xiii, 143, 
208). 

« So in the lexica. The other form given there, tuxjwam, has an u due to the influence 
of the adjoining consonants (cf. § 10 /)- 

* Farri’ (in Lisin, xv, 406) also recognizes fayyagh as Hijazi dialect, but analyses it 
as a fai'dl form (faiudgh > fayydgh) and asserts that the Hijazis use this form‘more than 
any other’ Cahlu l-flij&zi ’aktharu shai'in qaulan hl-fai &h rmn dhawdtx ih-thalatha). It 
is not clear to me what this means. The context might imply that fai'dl was used in 
Hijaz more than fai'ul, but the example of fawtodgh excludes this. 

* With all reserve I would like to suggest that this may also explain "hy South- 
Arabian qtel ‘prince’ is in Arabic qail. Perhaps qwl is qauwdl ‘speaker’ (cf. Hebrew 
ndgkidh ‘prince’ from higgidh ‘to speak*). In West-Arabian this would have become 
qayydl. It would still remain to be explained how qayyil became qotl, pi. aqydl. 
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7 To the material found in the comparative grammars, add now also the observation 
of E. Ullendorff (not yet published), that in Tigrigna there is an increasing tendency to 
do away with the glottal stop within words, which is beginning to influence the spelling. 

• One suspects that even the Eastern dialects did not preserve the Jumxa us fully as 
the grammarians pretend. It is certainly remarkable that none of the colloquinls, with 
all their vigorous enunciation, has done so. 

• On the difficult Safatene spellings "mr, ” td , cf. Littmann, Sufnitic Inscriptions, 
p. xiii. 

Barth (Sprachwiss, Untcrsuch, ii, 38-42) advances rather weighty arguments 
against this etymology. 

" I know of.no group of this name. Should there be an error for (Qais) ‘Ailfin? 

la According to Ibn Ya'lsh (p. 1307) Furrs' and Kisft'I permitted this substitution 
in Classical Arabic, so that we may perhaps be entitled to ascribe it to some Eastern 
dialect. Sibswuihi (ii, 175), though with some doubt, implies however that yasdlti for 
yas'alu was used in the same dialects as siltu (§ gg). 

>* The same may be true of the Flauriln colloquial. The only instances Cantineau 
(Horfin, p. 140) gives for assimilation of post-consonantal hamxa, are f lamo^flau ’ 
‘light’ and fayy, fayy«=*fai ', fai'a ‘shadow’. 

14 In Aramaic this type of assimilation is not only common in the ettaph'al form* 
• it'aph'al , but in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic also in the ethpa'al of prim® altph roots, 
e.g., iltaggure ittagur ‘they profited’ (Bab. Talm., Abodah Zarah, 2 6). 

i» The ta- may be due to association with the verbal noun of the second conjugation. 
Maltzan (ZDMO, xxvii, 245) has however noticed a similar addition of ta- in Yemenite 
colloquial: terdt for rds, etc. I remember having seen cases in the lexica. Perhaps, as 
most cases seem to involve words beginning with sun-letters, this is nothing but the 
feminine construct ending of some word placed before it:.. . et cr-rds>terds (cf. 
English a napron> an apron). Cf. also Palestinian colloquial talharni as gcntilic of 
Bit (il-)lahm (Stephen, JPOS, xiii, 235). 

*• For intrusive hamxa after long vowel (especially with u) cf. § 14 r. 

17 According to Prof. Ryckmans, this word comes from rwy and means ‘offering’. 

» In Koran, xviii, 76/77, the Meccans MujShid, Ibn ‘Abbas, and the Basrian ’Abti 
•Amr b. ul-‘Alft’ read la-takhidhta for la-ttakhadhta. The regular form is rejected by 
Tho‘Alibi as contrary to the intention of the text. ’AbO Zaid read la-tahhadhta , ap¬ 
parently a compromise (Lis&n, v, 6). According to Baid&wi it was Ibn Kathlr and the 
‘two Basrians’ who read la-takhidhta. In xviii, 61/00 the 'alij is written in fa-ttakhadka, 
and apparently no one read fa-takhidka. 

i* Such assimilations occur sporadically in cognate languages e.g., Hebrew 
makkdleth < ma'kSUth ‘food stuff’, said to be a loan from Phoenician (Rosenrauch, 
Revue Biblique, Iv, 77). 

t* i n the Diwan (ed. Kowalski, no. iv, 17) the verse is amended to eliminate rut. 

■i So in iv, 109. The text of the Diwan has bitardbdnd. 

11 His qird'a is given by Zamakhshari as wardya, by Ibn Khilawaih (Badi‘, p. 83) as 
ward'i. Both say he read bil-qajr. 

*» It is mahyd, not rnahyd, because of the y(§ 10 bb). The possibility of the confusion 
of W mamduda and -d is an additional proof that the latter was in Hijnz not pro¬ 
nounced -l. 

14 Perhaps fair ‘a bird’ in Koran iii, 43/9, where Hamza reads (d’ir, is a similar 
contraction for the latter. In Sanskrit, d and i are in Sandhi contracted to i (-«), 
not di. 
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is The 'aish ‘what’ so common in hadith and colloquial* is a perfectly regular form 
—for the Hijazi dialect. It is ’awtt with the i elided in accordance with § 10 gg. 

u The word i 8 first spelled mUfd in the Lisin, and immediately after in a quotation, 
miltS. 


n See note on § q- 

» Such an example might be nSsha, yanQsku ‘to fetch’, as compared vith na'aska, 
yan'ashu, but no one says the former is Hijazi dialect. Farri (in Lisin, vui, 254) only 
suggests that the Hijazi, read in xxxiv, 51/52, tanaumshu ‘fetching because they derived 
it from udsha, not from na'asha. In any case tandmisfm was also read by the Basnan 
’AbO 'Amr and the Kufans. 


*• So always in early Christian Arabic (Graf, Sprachgebrauch, p. 19). 
s# In Tij, x, 247, the last word is assigned to the ‘Aliya dialect. 

41 This was not an Eastern form, but one used in Hijaz (cf. § o above). 


** For other versions see Kofler, WZKM, xlvii, 103. 

** It is interesting that in colloquiais with general tajkhim of consonants it is just l 
that is less subject to tafkhlm than others (cf. Cantineau, Horan, p. 107). 

** Cf. also the discussion in Kofler, WZKM, xlvii, 86. 


*• Bravmann (Monde Oriental, xxxii, 16) advances a theory according to which 
haplological ellipsis of a syllable was always preceded by elision of a vowel, e.g., 
falair.am < 'falainni <falaini. For taqattalu<Uitaqattalu Bravmann is forced to assume 
the improbable intermediate stage • ttaqattalu . The development taqqattalu runs 
altogether counter to his theory. It is not dear to me whether there is any connection 
between the phenomena here described and the 'great iddtghdm (cf. Pretzl, Islamica, 
vi, 295). 


Chapter 12 

HIJAZ: MORPHOLOGY 


a The independent pronoun of the first singular had in Hijaz the form 
> ana in context and 'and in pause (Suyuti, Jam*, i, 60), as it had in most 
Arabic dialects (Lisin, xvi, 179). This contrasts with the Tamim dialect 
(i.e., the Eastern dialects in general?), where * and was used in context as 
well (Ibn Milik, Tashil, f. 8 b, etc.). Actually, 'and is found in context in the 
poetry of Westerners, such as ‘Antara, > A < shS, Ka‘b, ‘Omar (Nfildeke, Zur 
Gramm., p. 14). The relation between the two forms is not at all clear. One 
would expect shortening in the pausal form: the latter would, in the nature 
of things, be extremely rare. Perhaps these were originally disparate forms. 1 
Long final a is found in Accadian, Hebrew, Aramaic, Egyptian, short a in 
Ethiopic. To these two must be added ’ ana in the Quda*a dialect (Ibn 
Milik, loc. cit.\ Ibn Ya*ish, p. 414), in Syrian bedouin dialects (Cantineau, 
Parlers, p. 70), in Tlemsen, in Malta, in Tigrigna, and in modem Eastern 
Aramaic. The Mishnaic Hebrew * anu ‘we’ (invariably with qamif in pointed 
MSS.) seems to belong to the same complex. Koranic spelling confirms that 
the pausal form had long a in the Hijaz. 

b The suffix-pronouns of the third person, - hu , -hum, -hunna, and -humd, 
did not become -ht, etc., after * andy (cf. § 10/). 

c In the ‘Aliya dialect the a of the suffix-pronoun of the second person 
singular masculine was not elided in pause. While other Arabs said lak ‘to 
thee’, ( alaik ‘upon th ee',fiddrik ‘in thy house’, the people of the ‘Aliya said 
lakah, ‘ alaihah , ft ddrikah (’Abu Zaid, NawSdir, p. 171). Since the hd' 
as-saqt often represents a length (pace Birkeland, Pausalformen, p. 31), we 
may conclude that -ka was long in that dialect, as it was in Massoretic 
Hebrew. 1 Some Arabs lengthened the vowel of -ka and -ki before further 
suffixes, as in ’ a'taitukahu ‘I gave him to thee’ (Sibawaihi, quoted by 
’Astarabadi, Kafiya comm., ii, 11). As often, the older form was here 
preserved in non-final position. The same distribution exists in Ethiopic. 

d It is possible that the Classical Arabic rule with regard to the suffix of 
the first singular: -i after short, -ya after long vowel or diphthong, was not 
observed in Hijaz. In Koran, xiv, 27/22 the Kufans ’A‘mash and Yahya or 
Hamza read ma ’ antum bi-mufrikhtyyt ‘you cannot assist me for musrtkhiyya 
(Fan*’, quoted Beck, Orientalia, xv, 190; also Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, p. 
704, 849). Banna’ (quoted by Farra*) calls this a dialect form. Farra’ then 
cites a line (which Zamakhshari calls shi'r majhul ‘an untrustworthy poem’): 
qdla lahdhal laki yd td fiyyi/qdlat lahu ma ’anta bilmarfiyyi ‘he said to her, 
you there, do you like me? She answered, you are not the one who pleases 
me.’ ’Astarabadi (Kafiya comm., i, 295) says this is in the dialect of the 
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Yarbu*, a branch of the Han?ala, who belonged to Tamim. However, we 
shall find that td is a distinctly West-Arabian form of the feminine demon- 
strativc pronoun. 3 In a line by the Westerner Nsbigha Dhubyani (i, 4) 
tradition reads ‘alayyi for *alayya (SuyutI, Jam*, ii, 53). The two Basnans 
Hasan (Kashshfif, p. 849) and ’Abu ‘Amr (’Ushmuni, ii, 211) read in Koran, 
xx, 19/18, 'asdyi for 'afdya ‘my staff*, where the true West-Arabian reading 
is 'afayya (§ 8 t). The material is really insufficient to decide whether 
the -yi is West-Arabian or Eastern. The colloquial* have largely -yi after 
long vowels, as in 'ashdyi ‘my supper’, kursiyi ‘my chair’ (cf. Driver, 
Grammar, p. 30). Possibly the whole feature is early colloquial rather 

than dialect. ...... 

e In Hijazi poetry a particle dhl ( dhi , cf. § 10 at end) could be added to 
proper names at will and without influencing meaning in any way (Schwarz, 
Umar, iv, 145). In some cases it would produce grammatically impossible 
constructions if taken as genitive of dhd ‘possessor’ (e.g. ‘Omar, poem 
cxxxvii, 2, cclviii, 5).« According to ’Azhari (in Taj, x, 436) ‘otiose dhu' was 
common in the speech of Qais and neighbouring tribes. In fact this is 
probably nothing but the Yemenite demonstrative pronoun dhi (cf. § 7 s), 
which had become obsolete in Hijaz except with proper names (cf. the 
occurences with proper names in ZafSr and Hebrew, loc. cit.). In normal 
Hijazi speech it had been replaced by the Eastern dhd. As a last remnant of 
the former dhi wc may consider the facts that dhd for hddhd occurs very fre¬ 
quently in hadith.that Hijazi poets often insert other words between Arfand 
dhd (Schwarz, Umar, iv, 120), and that the Hijazis used hutoa dhd ‘there he 
is’ instead of hd huxaa dhd (’Anbari in LisSn, xx, 341 ) 5 . In the account of the 
negotiations at Hudaibiyya (Bukhari, Shurut, 15), where the dialogue is in 
a style markedly different from that of the narrative, and therefore pre¬ 
sumably has some Hijazi features, we find a most illuminating passage: 
<Urwa b. Mas'ud talks to the Prophet, and is interrupted by ’AbQ Bakr. He 
asks man dhd ‘who is this?’. Then Mughira hits him, and he asks again man 
hddhd ‘and who is that now?’. If this can be taken as typical, we obtain a 
distinction between dhd and hddhd much like that of hddhd and dhdka in 

Classical Arabic. _ # . 

f The feminine form of the demonstrative, which was in strict Classical 

Arabic hddhi in context, hddhih in pause, seems to have been borrowed into 
the Hijazi dialect only in the pausal form hddhih, which was here also used in 
context (Sibawaihi, ii, 314; cf. Birkeland, Pausalformen, p. 94 and Fischer, 
Islamica, iii, 47). The original West-Arabian form may have been td, still 
current in the Tayyi’ dialect (§ 14 «), or ti, which appears in the phrase 
kaifa tikum ‘how are you there?’ used by the Prophet in addressing ‘A’isha 
(Bukhari, Shahdddt, 15). The inscription of an-Namira has ty ~ti or tat. 
However, td appears also in poems, not only of the Westerner Nabigha, but 
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also of the Taghlibi Qutami (tdlika for tilka\ in Diwan, xiii, 28, hadhihi) 
and of Ka‘b al-GhanawI (hdtd for hadhihi ), all in Lisin, xx, 341." 

g The plural of the demonstrative pronoun is said to have been *uld in 
the Tamim dialect, but 'uld'i in Hijaz (Ibn ‘Aqil, p. 36 and later comms. on 
the ’Alfiyya). The statement of the ’Alfiyya runs: 'use Jjl as a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun for the plural, but is better (loalmaddu *auld)\ It seems 
that Ibn ‘Aqil’s attribution of * uliPi to the Hijaz is mainly based on its 
occurrence in the Koran. There the form is spelled Vjl, indicating a pausal 
form Uild. However, * OltVi in context would have been pronounced in the 
Hijaz 'Olay (cf. § 11 <M)i an ^ onc wonders why the - y disappeared in pause. 
The spelling Jjl in the Tamim dialect could not be read other than * Old 
(§ 10 hb), and is in fact meaningless unless it reflects the spelling of some 
dialect where final -ai was still pronounced. The cognate forms, Hebrew 
>£lleh, etc., all point to a proto-Semitic* *ullai (cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, 
p. 119). 7 Classical *uld*i docs not fit in with the forms of the cognate lan¬ 
guages (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 318). I would suggest that it arose by the 
same process that produced the Koranic reading (ii, 15/16) ishtara'u 
d-dalulata for ishtarau d-daldlala 'they acquired error’, i.e., the development 
of a double-peak stress and breaking up of a diphthong in order to avoid 
a doubly closed unstressed syllable. 8 The Koran reading is said to be 
according to the usage of the Qais° dialect (Ibn Jinni, Muhtasab, p. 20), and 
it is quite likely that *uld*i also arose in that area and thence penetrated into 
Classical Arabic. We have seen that in the Qais area (FazSra) final -ai was 
preserved in pause, but reduced to -i in context, a process which started 
most probably before humxat al-wafl (§10 cc). Since *dlai stood in Arabic 
normally before the article, i.e., hamzat al-zvafl, the form used in that posi¬ 
tion was likely to spread to all positions. That *ulai became *Old*i , not ul€, 
may be due to its having arisen in a part of the Qais area other than FazSra, 
and that there -ai was treated differently; or contraction and two-pcak-stress 
may have been possible throughout those dialects. 10 Some of the Qais dialects 
may have had the form *dli, corresponding to the *uld ascribed by Ibn ‘Aqil 
to the Tamim dialect. It is quite possible that y uld was used in some Eastern 
dialects, as Ibn ‘Aqil says. It does not seem to be particularly frequent in 
poetry from that part of Arabia. In the Hijaz **ulai would become 'Ola 
(written with y alif) before hamzat al-zoajl (GQ, iii, 36, cf. § 10 bb), and here, 
as in the Central-Arabian dialects, that form spread to cases where no 
hamzat al-wasl followed, as in hd y antum y uld( y i) tuhibbunafium ‘those men, 
ye love them’ (iii, 115/119) and in uld( y i) c aUt *athari (xx, 86/84). It was an 
easy matter for the Moslem massoretes to turn this 'Old into the Classical 
form by adding a hamza sign. A further indication for reading the Koranic 
spelling *uld and not 'uld ** seems to me to lie in the fact that it is throughout 
the Koran spelled with long u ("ishbd “). The length of the first syllable is 
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said by ’AstarSbSdi (Kafiya comm., ii,31) to be merely ‘a permitted variant’. 
Zamakhshari (Mufassal, p. 56) does not even mention that it can be short or 
long. In poetry the u is almost invariably short, even with the Hijazi ‘Omar 
(Schwarz, Umar, iv, 120). The long and short u are not merely accidental 
variants, but the long u represents an ‘Ersatzdehnung’ for the double / 
found in the cognate languages. The ‘Eastern’ and Hijazi *ulai were, of 
course, stressed on the first syllable, but in 'ula'i the stress was drawn on to 
the long a and the first syllable shortened, as in qitdl for qitdl, (cf. Brockel- 
mann, GVG, i, 76). The u in the spelling *w Id'i (Wright, i, 265B) is thus 
merely a Koranic reminiscence, but in the Koran it must have represented 
actual pronunciation, i.e., y uld< y ulai. Another form of proto-Semitic *ullai 
was used in Hijaz as relative pronoun, cf. § * below. It goes to confirm our 
view about the older form of Wi that ’ uld'ika ‘those’ is in good Korans 
(e.g., the 'Royal Koran’) invariably spelled without 'alif, with a consistency 
that strongly suggests that it was pronounced 'ulaika. In early Christian 
MSS., where the »fl/i/is normally used to indicate long d, this word is mostly 
written without *alif (cf. Graf, Sprachgebrauch, p. 16). 

h ’Ushmun! (i, 120) claims that the Hijaz dialect used dhalika as demon¬ 
strative for the remote object, while the Tamim used dhdka. This is 
apparently based on the observation that the Koran has only dhdlika, but 
does not seem to be correct. A number of the quotations for dhdka collected 
by Reckendorf (Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 414-6) come from Westerners; 
it also occurs in a line supposed to be in T a yy** dialect (cf. § 4 t, second 
quotation). The same ’Uthmuni (i, 122) also considers hundlika ‘there’ a 
Hijazi form, as against the more common hundka, basing himself again on 
the Koran. 

i From the evidence we possess it results that the Hijaz dialect used for 
the relative pronoun of the singular not the Western dhi, dhu(§4aa,\4 1 >), but 
the Classical Arabic aUadhi, like the Hudhail dialect (§ 8 y). For the feminine 
plural, however, instead of the various forms appearing in poetry, the Koran 
employs only a form written iJ' (GQ, iii, 32) and pointed alla'i. This 
corresponds to a Hijazi allay or allai (§11 dd)\ such was the reading of the 
Basrian ’Abu ‘Amr, and of al-Bazzi, rdtvi of the Meccan Ibn Kathir. ’Abu 
‘Amr (d. 154/771) confirms that this was the way the Quraish pronounced 
the word. Warsh, rdtot of the Medinean Nafi‘, read in lxv, 4, alldyi, ap¬ 
parently a cross between the Hijazi form and the spelling-pronunciation (all 
from ’AstarSbidi, Kafiya comm., ii, 41). There is nothing inherently 
feminine in the form, and it seems to have served for the masculine as well. 
The Syrian grammarian ’Akhfash (d. 291/904), rdwt of the Damascene Ibn 
‘Amir, read in ii, 226 walla'i yu'luna ‘and those who forswear’ for lilladhina 
yu'luna. This allay, allai , however, seems to be none other than the demon¬ 
strative 'ullai used as a relative. The form alla'una, ascribed—probably 
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rightly—to the Hudhail dialect (cf. § 8 s), may be one stage in the transi¬ 
tion of the Central West-Arabian dialects from allai to alladhina. Another 
step of the same transition (not necessarily West-Arabian) can be seen in the 
forms al-'ulii , al-'ul&'i for the same, used almost exclusively in poetry 
(Brockelmann, GVG, i, 324). Here the article was added because it was felt 
that al- was the first element of alladhi , etc. It appears extremely doubtful to 
me that al - in alladhi is identical with the article, though this is the opinion 
both of Barth (Pronominalbidung, p. 157) and of Reckendorf (Syntakt. 
Verhiiltn., p. 601). Both find it difficult to account for the element -la-. It 
seems to me that alladhi cannot be separated from the Hebrew halldzeh 
‘this’ and the Amharic * ellazlh , ‘these’. The latter is clearly *ella =*'ullai 
plus *dhik. The singular and plural forms of the demonstrative are here 
combined, as in colloquial Arabic hadhol^hddh-'uld. It appears that at 
some point in the history of Arabic 'ullai came to be used also as a singular 
relative pronoun. The common colloquial illi, elli, etc., is probably derived 
directly from it. 11 According to the grammarians alld'u (*allau , cf. § 11 ee) 
could be used in Classical Arabic for the singular. Subsequently this 'ullai 
was replaced by the synonym alladhi. Perhaps the reason is that (?by 
contamination with the article) 'ullai had become reduced after vowel¬ 
ending words to llai, lla (cf. la in Mesopotamia, U in Yemen; Brockelmann, 
loc. cit.), and thus was felt to have too little body. It is possible that at first 
alladhi was used for singular and plural, like * ullai (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, 
ii, 565): the use of alladhi for both numbers in Yemen (§ 4 aa) may possibly 
(there are other ways of accounting for it) be due to the new form having 
reached Yemen just at that stage. The extension of the use of * ullai to the 
singular and the ensuing developments have nothing to do with the Hijaz 
dialect. They belong to the dialects on which the Classical language was 
based. The Central or East-Arabian origin of alladhi is shown by the second 
a: this was reduced from a in a dialect where final -ai had become In the 
Hijaz, we assume, dhu served for the singular before the arrival of alladhi, 
and (a)lldy, (a)llai for the plural. 

k Names and appellatives of the form fa'Sli were treated as indeclinable 
in Hijaz, while they were diptote in the East (Sibawaihi, ii, 37; Mubarrad, 
K5mil, p. 269). Except for a small part of the Tamim area, however (Ibn 
Malik, Tashfl, f. 79 &), those nouns which ended in r were treated as in¬ 
declinable in the East, too. ’AstarSbSdl (Kafiya comm., i, 46) explains that in 
-art the a had become strongly imalized, 12 or rather that the r had taken an i- 
colouring. In any case the exception proves that the diptote flexion of these 
nouns in the East was secondary and of recent origin. In spite of the 
similarity of these names to infinitives used as imperatives like nazdli, we are 
hardly justified in analysing all these names as original commands (cf. 
Brockelmann, GVG, i, 345), nor can we, as B. also proposes, identify them 
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with the feminine fa'dl adjective of Arabic and Ethiopia, since this has 
normal inflection. The variety of objects named or nicknamed with nouns of 
this form is considerable, including men, women, places, and male and 
female animals (\Astar2badi, Kafiya comm., ii, 78). Vollers (ZAss., xxn, 223) 
collected a list of place names of this pattern, most of which appear to 
belong to Yemen and neighbourhood. It is significant that the Arabs con¬ 
sidered fa'dli a feminine o iju'&l (cf. § 4 u). The latter, when used in proper 
names, was diptote, as were names of foreign origin, and was not considered 
a proper Arabic noun pattern, hut substituted (ma'dfil) for the fdUl parti¬ 
ciple. If wc combine this with the appearance of fu'dl (orja'tl in Yemenite 
Arabic (§ 4 o) and with the fact that fu'ali appears in Kthiopic as a masculine 
participle, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that fa l ali was of ^ emenite, or 
rather South-Arabian origin and identical with Kthiopic fa 1 dll, the final 
vowel being shortened in accordance with § 10 ii. 'I he rather half-hearted 
specialization of fa'dli for the feminine gender may have taken place under 
the influence of the existing feminine adjective pattern fa'al. 

1 Slbawaihi (ii, 39) informs us that the Hijaz dialect treated \imsi 
‘yesterday’ as an undeclinable particle, while the Eastern dialects declined it. 
What this came to is shown by the shahid : they said mudh *amsu ’since 
yesterday’. In spite of the statements of grammarians to the contrary, 
Jauharl (Sahah, i, 440) is no doubt right in saying that all Arabs declined the 
word when used with full nominal force. Even the Tamim did not have an 
accusative *amsa, though some people treated it as a full diptote (Ibn Malik, 
Tashil, f. 38 a) the ‘Uqail even as triptotc when used as a noun (’Abu Zaid, 
LisSn. xx, 340-1). Some Arabs used >amsa for 'amsi (Ibn HishSm in Taj, 
iv, 97). The cognate languages do not help us with regard to the final vowel. 
It seems that the word was used in different parts of Arabia with different 
adverbial endings. 

m There is some probability that at least in the dialect of Mecca (i.e., 
the Tihama region of Hijaz) the dual had only one form for nominative and 
oblique cases, as in the northern Yemen (cf. §7/ seq.). This was tentatively 
suggested by Ibn Hishim (MughnI, i, 37) as a solution to the Koranic crux 
>j„„ a hddhdni la-sShirdni ‘verily these two are sorcerers’ (xx, 66/63). The 
correct oblique dual in - aim is used elsewhere in the Koran, in conformity 
with Classical usage. In this one passage, however, another dialect peculiarity 
came into play, the use of the accusative for the predicate of a nominal clause 
introduced by *inna (§ 13 m). The dialect form of the sentence would have 
been ’inna hddhdni (acc.) la-sdhirdni (acc.) Mere substitution of literary for 
dialect forms would have produced: 3 inna hddhaini la-sdhiraini, equally 
incorrect. A Hijazi speaker wishing to speak correctly had to remind himself 
not to make the adjustment of -dm to -aim in the second word. Through a 
psychological process well known to everyone who learns a foreign language, 
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the author of that reading overshot the mark and refrained from making that 
adjustment already in the first word, thus producing involuntarily the pure 
dialect version. Our ascription of oblique -dni to the dialect does not rest on 
this inference alone. In Bukhari, * Adhdn , 145, the Krehl edition reads *trma 
rijlayya Id tahmildni ‘my two feet do not carry me’, but ’Abu 1-Waqt— 
usually a stickler for grammatical correctness—and Ibn ‘AsSkir read 'inna 
rijldya (QastallSni, ii, 126). Another tradition is quoted by ’Astarabadi in the 
form ‘every new-born child is bom with the natural religion’ (*alii l-jxtrati) 
hattdyakunu *abawdhu Uadhaniyuhaunciddnihi 'au yunassirdnihi ‘so that it is 
his parents that make him a Jew or Christian’ (Kafiya comm., ii, 27). As 
predicate of kana we should expect alladJiaini (but cf. § 13 n). ’Ushmuni (i, 
71) quotes a tradition la witrani fi lailatin ‘there arc no two wt'/r-prayers in 
one night’ (Musnad Ibn Hanbal, iv, 23, line 21). Here again there should 
be accusative after generic Id. 

n The Khuza‘a dialect had lika, etc. instead of laka 'to thee’ (Ibn Malik, 
Tashil, f. 56 b). According to LihyanI (quoted by Rafi‘i, Tarikh, i, 144) 
other dialects used the same form. It is probable that the common Arabic li 
before nouns was substituted for la- under the influence of hi- (Brockelmann, 
GVG, i, 495). In some West-Arabian dialects the analogy affected the rest of 
the paradigm. The Quda‘a dialects are reported to have had not only lihi, 
but also bahu, i.e., complete inversion of the two inflections (Kisa’I in Ibn 
Jinni, Khasa’i?, i, 395, 411). A ba- before suffixes lies at the back of certain 
developments in Syrian bedouin and Hadari dialects (Cantineau, Parlers, 
p. 208), i.e., in the old Quda‘a area. It is somewhat improbable, though, that 
li- and ba- should simply have changed places. KisS’i’s statement looks 
rather like a jocular distortion by neighbouring tribes, the truth being cither 
that the Quda‘a said bahu, or that the inflection of the two particles had 
become mutually assimilated, as in Hebrew (Baucr-Leander, Histor 
Gramm., p. 636). 

o Ibn Duraid (IshtiqSq, p. 40) states that the Hijazis, contrary to the rule 
(Wright, i, 58C) formed from fajila ‘to be gallant’ the imperf. yafdulu. The 
only other case of this he asserts to be hadira, yahtfuru ‘to be at hand 
which he does not designate as Hijazi. Actually there are several more such 
verbs (cf. Wright, loc. cit. ; Brockelmann, GVG, i, 546; for possible reasons 
of a phonetic nature cf. G. R. Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal 
System, p. 64). Sam'ini (? the Koran commentator, d. 489/1096) referring 
to a statement of some older grammarians that in actual usage the imperfect 
of any faHla verb may be of the patterns yafilu or yafulu, confirms this, 
saying that he himself heard such forms from bedouins in Yemen and 
Hijaz (’Anbiri, Nuzhat al-’alibba’, p. 459). I have not been able to as¬ 
certain whether similar forms are still current in that area. Perhaps the 
complete absence of any rules for the imperfect vowel in Maghrebine Arabic 
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(Brockelmann, GVG, i, 547) is to be connected with the large-scale im¬ 
migration of Hijazi and West-Najdi bedouins into the Maghrib shortly after 
the time of Sam‘3nl. In any case it appears that a tendency which was 
incipient in the third/ninth century in the West-Arabian area had fully 
developed in the fifth/eleventh. It was a tendency which had reached 
considerable proportions in North-Semitic (East and West) at a much 
earlier date. 

p The prefixes of the a-imperfect had in the Ilijaz the vowel a. This 
matter has been fully discussed in § 6 /. We may add here that according to 
Slbawaihi (ii, 275), Ibn HishSm (BSnat Su«ad, p. 97), and ’Astarabadi 
(Kafiya comm., ii, 229) Ilijaz was the only region where these prefixes had 
not the vowel s; however, the statement of ’Abu *Amr (cf. loc. at.) is no 
doubt nearer to the facts. In the canonic readings of the Koran only a- 
prefixes are found, but among the r^Ad/t-readings some /-prefixes occur 
(collected by Vollere, Volkssprache, p. 129). A curious feature of these is 
that they appear in groups. Thus a number of r/idd/jd/j-readings in ii, 33/34 
makes up a whole phrase in Tamim dialect: Id tiqrabd hddlu sh-shijra do not 
go near this tree’. In xi, 115/113 two taltala forms occur in one verse: Id 
tirkanu ‘do not incline’ and fa-titnassukum ‘and it will touch you’. 

q In the intransitive verbs prim* to the to joins in the Hijazi dialect with 
the a-prefix into au: yaujalu ‘he fears’, yauja'ii he feels pain . The Tamim 
dialect with its /-prefixes assimilated the to: yijalu, yija'u. Some Qais dialects 
(i.e., the Western ones, who had no ‘ taltala ’) used a form with lengthening 
of the a, as if from prim* hamzat*: ydjalu, ydja i u (Sibawaihi, ii, 276; 
’AnbSri in MufaddaliyySt, p. 540; Jamhara, ii, 105). The form of the Qais 
dialect appears as ydlaghdni ‘they lap’ in the Hijazi poet Ibn Qais ar- 
Ruqayyit (lxi, 29) 13 and as Id tdjal in a variant of Koran, xv, 53 for Id taujal 
‘fear not’. In a line by a Tamimi poet (NaqS’id, i, 168, line 7) we find 
fayaija'a ‘that he feel pain’: this is perhaps a mixed form. Another reading of 
the same Koran passage has Id ttqal, and some md ydlaghdni in the line by 
Ibn Qais. These are the forms commonly used in the colloquials both with /- 
and with a-imperfects. 14 The u of those forms is hardly a contraction of 
au, 16 but arose in some Eastern dialect other than Tamim, where iu in 
•yitqjalu became u in conformity with § t below. The Qais forms with a, 
again spread over both types of imperfect, are to-day heard in Malta, Iraq, 
and above all in Najd (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 599). 

r In the eighth conjugation of verbs prim* to the standard language 
assimilates the to to the t, as in ittazara, yattaziru ‘to commit a crime’. In the 
Hijaz dialect the prefix vowel is said to have been lengthened instead: 
'itazara, ydtaziru, mutazir (Mubarrad, Kamil, p. \00),ydtazinu ‘he is equal, 
ydtaHduna ‘they threaten each other* (Ibn Jinn!, KhasJ’is, i, 414). Forms of 
the eighth conjugation of this class are very few in the Koran. Those that 
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occur exhibit gemination of the t: ittasaqa ‘is full’ (lxxxiv, 18) and the 
frequent ittaqd ‘to fear’. One feels that the forms with lengthening in the 
eighth and the first form ( yajalu , etc.) were considered unsuitable for 
literary use. The whole is probably part of the confusion which existed in 
this dialect between roots primai hamzat® and prim® to (cf. § 11 ff). 

8 For a discussion of the intransitive perfect of mediae t v/y cf. § 10 y seq. 
The Hijazi dialect also had mitna for mutnd ‘we died’ (’Abfl ‘Ubaid, Risala, 
p. 155). Most readers follow Hijazi usage. Hafs ‘ an ‘Asim (the Egyptian 
Royal Koran) has msttu, etc., almost everywhere. In xix, 23 the Meccan Ibn 
Kathlr, the Damascene Ibn ‘Amir, and > Abu Bakr—just those who normally 
represent Hijazi tradition—read muttu. Baidawi cites no variants to i-forms 
in xxi, 35/34, xxiii, 84/82, xxiii, 37/35. The only examples of u in the qir&'a 
of Hafs are two occurences of muttum in two successive verses (iii, 151/157 
seq.), another instance of Eastern peculiarities coming in batches (cf. § p 
above). In this particular case the u may also be due to vowel-harmony, 
which, as we have seen (§ 10/, seq.) had no place in Hijaz dialect. The 
Hijazi form is here upheld by the Medinean Nafi‘ and the Kufans Hamza 
and Itisa’i. 

t The forms of the passive perfect mediae to with vocalic affixes had in pre- 
classical Arabic three forms: sita ‘(fluids) were whipped together’ in Hijaz, 
siita ( kasra bi-*ishmdm a4-4 amma ) * n the Qais dialects and part of ’Asad, and 
suta in the dialects of Tamim and of Faq‘as and Dabr, reckoned among the 
fufahd’u bani *Asad (Ibn HishSm, Binat Su‘5d, p. 69). le FarrS’ (in Lisin, 
xiv, 92) only says that the ’Asad said either qila or quia for the passive of ‘to 
say’. In the Koran all cases of passive media; to are spelled with i {qila, ghitfa 
in xi, 46/44, sVa in xi, 79/77, etc.). Baidawi records no variants. The Kufan 
Kisi’I, however, read in each case u (GQ, iii, 198). Apparently the Classical 
language adopted the forms with ii, but with the Hijazi spelling; in the 
mouth of Easterners and Westerners, who had no u in their own dialects, the 
spelling-pronunciation won the day. The forms with u are considered un- 
classical (Suyutf, Bahja, p. 46). The Hijazi forms agree with Biblical Aramaic 
Urn ‘was placed’ (Ezra, iv, 19, etc.) and with the doubtful zirti ‘I was 
detested’ (?, gloss to ‘I was hated’) in the Tell Amarna letters (127, 34). The 
Tamim forms are paralleled by the Hebrew passive participle mul ‘circum¬ 
cised’, etc., 17 and by the odd Biblical Aramaic idmath (Dan.,vi, 18), rejected 
as Hebraism by Bauer-Leander (Gramm. Bibl.-Aram., p. 145). It is thus 
possible that the two extreme forms are of disparate origin; in this case it 
would be rather difficult to account for the ii of the central area. We must, 
therefore, for the present keep to the old view that siita was developed from 
•suyita , and ii became i in the West and u in the East. By assuming this 
sound-law we gain an explanation for some other phenomena (§ q above and 
§ « below). 
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u The passive participle of the first conjugation of media: y takes in the 
Hijaz dialect the form madin, in the dialect of Tamim the form madyun" 
(Ibn Jinni, Muhtasab, p. 28; id., Mughtasah, p. 3, 23; Ibn Malik, Tashil, f. 
109 a- lhn Ya'ish, p. 1419). The Tamim form is that most usual m the 
ooUoquials (Brockclmann, GVG, i, 609). The only form of this type in the 
Koran is mahil ‘heaped up’ (Ixxiii, 14), where Baidawi registers no variants. 
The Hijazi form no douht goes back to •madun< *madiun< •madyiin with 
the same sound-change as in the preceding paragraph. The Central- 
Arabian dialects may have preserved this madun, though we hear nothing 
about it. The frequent occurence of madin and similar forms in Classical 
Arabic texts suggests that this was so. The Tamim form need not necessarily 
be the old Vr-arabisch one, but may be an analogical new-formation for 
•madun . This view is supported by the existence of parallel new-formationa 
from media such as maqtoud ‘led 1 for maqxid, which arc not specifically 
ascribed to any dialect, but may be Eastern (Ibn Jinni, Mughtasab, p. 3). 

v The third singular masculine perfect of transitive verbs tertiae y is 
spelled like the nouns with ’alif maqfura (<?), which, as we have seen, rep¬ 
resents -ai (§ 10 bb). It rhymes with them, both alone and when followed by 
suffix-pronouns, but never with forms of tertia: to. Brockelmann (GVG, i, 
619) suggests that both ended in -a, but the a was ‘coloured* to agree with 
the diphthong of the forms with affixes: banuitu, therefore bana r, but 
ghazautu, therefore ghaze. Such ‘colouring* is a phonological impossibility, 
and would moreover force us to assume that final -ai sometimes stood for 
-se. In view of the rhymes we must take it that the form ^ was pronounced 
banai, i.e., that the vocalization of the forms with suffixes was bodily trans¬ 
ferred to the third singular. That this was a secondary process can be seen 
both from the feminine banat and from the contracted forms ra ‘he saw’, nd 
'he moved’ (§ 11 u), where the connection with the tertia: y class w-as broken 
before the Proto-Semitic *-d of that class had changed to -ai. It is highly 
probable that we ought to read the Sabacan (not Minaean) forms with final 
to and y in the same manner talau, banai. In Ethiopic these were further 
assimilated to the strong verb as talawa, banaya, but in Tigngna the older 
forms are still preserved as tala, bane (Leslau, Documents Tigrigna, p. 117). 
The same forms as in Hijazi are indicated by the spelling of Safatenc, 'atai, 
banai (Littmann, Safaitic Inscr., p. xiv). There, they disappears before -»/ 
in theophoric names, thus indicating an older stage in which these verbs still 
ended in -a. 19 We may thus take it that the -ai forms of the perfect developed 
at a very early period in ‘Proto-Arabic*, in West-Arabian, and in South- 
Arabian. The verbs tertia: to did not develop in the same manner in West- 
Arabian, perhaps because ghazau ‘he raided’ would have given rise to 
confusion with ghazau ‘they raided*. Only in South-Arabian were the verbs 
tertiae toato drawn into the same process. 
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w In northern Yemen (§ 7 d) and in Tayyi* (§ 14 i) verbs of the type 
baqiya became baqa. In view of the existence of the same change in Hebrew, 
we must consider this a common West-Arabian development, though not 
one common to West-Arabian and Proto-Arabic, as shown by the Safatene 
fny ‘passed away’, which can only be read faniya. In all probability the 
Hijaz dialect also possessed at one time the form baqa. This occurs in a 
well-attested variant by Ibn at-'Hn to a hadith (Bukhari, Musaqat, 9, cf. 
Qastalhlni, iv, 202) where he reads ruqd for raqiya ‘he went up’. 20 Such forms 
may have been used in part of Hijaz. In Ilijazi poetry one finds forms of the 
type baqiya frequently treated as two syllables instead of three, but they 
rhyme with words in -i (cf. § 10 ll). Such a form may also be 'ukhfi ‘is 
hidden’, read by Hamza and Ya'qub in xxxii, 17 for * ukhfiya ; while else¬ 
where an -a was added to conform with Classical Arabic grammar, the 
Ilijazi dialect form could in this case be justified as the first singular imper¬ 
fect active. Do we have here the Classical form with the final -a elided as 
happens in poetry occasionally with the a of accusative and subjunctive after 
-i? A case of such elision occurs in a hadith (Bukhari, Buyu\ 98, Qas^allini, 
iv, 100) where all except the purist "Abu Dharr read ishtaraitu baqaran 
wa-rd'iha ‘I bought some cattle and its shepherd’, instead of the expected 
ra*iyaha. The phonetic explanation, presupposing that the Classical Arabic 
forms had become current in the Hijaz, is possibly confirmed by the fact 
that the feminine active participle of tertiicy, in the Tayyi" dialect rdddtun 
(§ 14 0 appears in the Koran in its Classical Arabic form: rdjiyutun, etc. 
(lxxxviii, 9-12), rhyming with other words of the pattern fa'Hlatun. Yet we 
must consider the possibility that baqi in the Hijaz was not derived from 
baqiya, but formed on the analogy of baqitu as banai was on that of banaitu. 
It may be instructive to tabulate again the different paradigms of the 
defective verbs in our dialect: 

First sing, perf.: banaitu baqitu ghazautu 

Thi rd sing. perf.: banai baqi ghazd ( ghazo , § 10 r) 

Imperf.: yabn(i) (§ 10 ii) yabqai (§10<M) yaghzu 

x For the passive participle of the verbs tertiae y we have the curious 
statement of FarrS" (on Koran, xix, 56/55, in the Nuru Osmaniyye MS. only) 
that instead of mardiyyun one said in Hijaz mardutcivun,t hough no one read 
so in the Koran. 

y The imperative and apocopate of verbs media? geminata? were in the 
Hijaz dialect formed on the pattern of the strong verb, e.g., imlal ‘be weary’, 
urdud ‘repel’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 162; Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 192). This was so not 
only in the first conjugation, but also in the third (Ibn Ya'ish, p. 1324) and in 
the ninth (Ibn Jinni, Khasa’i?, i, 269), and presumably in all others. These 
forms were probably general West-Arabian. In a line by the Hudhali ’Abu 
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Kabir, lam yuhlali ‘was not untied’ occurs in rhyme, in conformity with the 
usage of Hijaz (Ham3sa, p. 38). Tabriz! remarks on this ‘this is Tamim 
dialect’. But the Tamim dialect was quite different, as we shall see immedi¬ 
ately- This seems to be another case of the confusion between Hudhail and 
Hanzala; Tabriz! may have preserved in this garbled form a statement to the 
effect that the triliteral forms were of the Hudhail dialect. In the East 
biliteral forms were used everywhere, but the dialects differed with regard to 
the final vowel. This was at first neutral (a), being merely there to avoid the 
meeting of three consonants. In ’Asad and part of Tamim it was heard as a 
when followed by hamxat al-wafl, as * otherwise (Sibawaihi, ii, 162). The 
Qais dialects of Ghani, Ka‘b, and ‘Uqail had invariably -i: firri, tnalli, ruddi 
(Sibawaihi, loc. cit.; Zamakhshari, Mufa?sal, p. 168). Some Tamimis 
harmonized the neutral vowel with the stem-vowel: firri, malla, ruddu 
(Sibawaihi). There is a great deal of contradiction in statements made by 
other authors, which need not be discussed here. The important point is 
that Eastern Arabic said firr(9), West-Arabian (i)frir. The West-Arabian 
usage is quite isolated. Those of the cognate languages which possess 
triliteral forms for the imperfect of the med. gem. use these also for the 
indicative. Mehri, which has both types, uses the uncontracted forms for the 
indicative,* 1 the contracted ones in the form which corresponds to the 
Arabic apocopate. The occurrence of the various forms in literature gives 
little support to their assignation to West and East. In the Koran we have 
yartadid (ii, 214/217) but also yartadda (v, 59/54) ‘he revolts’; yushdqiqi 
llah a (viii, 13), but also yushdqqi lldha (lix, 4) ‘sets himself against God’. To 
none of these have I found any variants. In ii, 282, Haf? reads layufarra ‘let 
him not be harmed’, but a formidable array of early Hijazi readers: ‘Umar, 
Fath, Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn Mas‘ud, ’Aban b. ‘Uthm3n, Tkrima, Dahhak, 
’Ubayy, but also the Basrian Hasan, are quoted in support of the reading Id 
yutfdrar (Zamakshari, Kashshaf, p. 184; Jeffery, Materials, p. 30, 121). We 
shall hardly follow the opinion of Ibn Malik (quoted Suyuti, Ttqan, p. 314) 
who concluded from the existence of both types in the Koran that the Holy 
Book was revealed partly in the dialect of Hijaz and partly in that of Tamim. 
The same mixture of forms is found in the poems of ‘Omar b. ’Abi Rabi‘a 
(Schwarz, Umar, iv, 124), but also in Eastern poets. In poets, both Eastern 
and Western, there are also to be found uncontracted forms of the indicative 
which remind one of South-Arabian, Ethiopic, or Accadian. It appears, 
therefore, that both ways of forming the imperative and apocopate must 
have been current together over a part of Arabia and were inherited simul¬ 
taneously by Classical Arabic. It may be right that towards the edges of the 
Arab peninsula there lay areas where the one or the other was preferred or 
even used exclusively. 

z Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 90 b ) claims that halumma ‘come on!’, when used 
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by the Hijazis in that form, was an exception to the usage of their dialect. 
We shall hardly agree with that, as we do not analyse the word as ha plus the 
imperative of an imaginary verb lamma. Ibn JinnI (Khasa’is, i, 173) goes so 
far as to suggest that originally the word was ulmum in the Hijaz. While 
these are grammarians’ fancies, it is interesting to note that the Tamim and 
the rest of Nejd inflected this original interjection like an imperative 
(Sibawaihi, quoted Lis3n, xvi, 101), i.e., said halummi to a woman, halummu 
to several people, and halmumna (according to Farra’, in ’Astarabadl, 
Kafiya comm., ii, 73: halummanna or halummina) to several women. Accord¬ 
ing to Ibn SikkTt and Laith (LisSn, loc. cit.) only the Banu Sa‘d (b. Tamim, 
not the Sa‘d b. Bakr near Medina) inflected halumma. We may take it that 
the Hijaz dialect did not inflect halumma . In Koran, vi, 151/150 and xxxiii, 
18, halumma is addressed to several persons. No variants are cited by 
BaidSwI. 

aa In the dialect of Sulaim, on the confines of Hijaz, the endings of the 
perfect of media: geminat® verbs were affixed to a biliteral base. (Ibn Malik, 
Tashil, f. 90 6). Examples of this are given by other sources, as filtu for 
faliltu ‘I did all day’ (Mi$b8h, p. 1062) and * ahabtu for ’ ahbabtu (Lihyani in 
Lisfln, i, 281). Ibn Malik appears to imply that the dialect of Hijaz proper 
used triliteral forms, but the Mi?bah attributes filtu to Hijaz and faltu to the 
dialect of the ‘Amir, the neighbours of Sulaim (the latter also in a line by an 
’AzdI, cf. § 6 h beginning). In the Koran we find only biliteral forms of 
falla. The canonical readers read these with a: ?alta (xx, 97) and faltum (lvi, 
65). Ibn Mas*ud, YahyS b. Ya‘mar, and QatSda read filta; ’Abu Haiwa and 
perhaps Ibn Mas‘ud filtum. Only ’Ubayy read faliltu, only Jahdari 
zaliltum (Jeffery, Materials, pp. 61, 97, 147). Of other geminate verbs of the 
pattern jaHla, such as hassa ‘to feel’, massa ‘to touch’, there are no relevant 
form9 in the Koran. Of fa'ala verbs there are only triliteral forms, e.g., 
shaqaqna ‘we split* (Ixxx, 26), madadnd ‘we stretched’ (xv, 19), apparently 
without biliteral variants. The material is too scarce for any conclusions. 
Biliteral forms seem to have enjoyed further extension in Central Arabia. 
The ‘Uqail, who often appear together with the Qais tribes Ghani and 
Kilab, are said to have used filtu in poetry, though it was not of their 
dialect (’Abu Zaid, quoted by Ibn JinnI, Khasa’is, i, 387). In the east, the 
Bakr dialect had a different type of biliteral form, with a vowel intervening 
between stem and ending, raddatu ‘I gave back’, marrana ‘we passed’ 
(Sibawaihi, ii, 164). M The a possibly denotes here no more than a neutral 
glide-vowel: marr9na. Once this vowel existed it gave rise to a tendency 
towards fitting the verbs into a vowel-ending scheme. Some Arabs said 
raddatu (Astarabadl, Kafiya comm., ii, 73). This and the form raddaitu, 
which is fully assimilated to the terti® infirm®, are the patterns used in the 
colloquials (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 634). 23 Cf. also map No. 16. 
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Map No. 16 


Blliteral forms of the perfect med. gem. (§12aa) 



type marratu 
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NOTES 

I In older Syriac we find qdtelnd < qdfel dnd' I kill’, but qdlin < qall dnd ‘ I roast', with 
the two forms distributed according to a purely rhythmical principle. 

* In the consonant text of the Bible the suffix -kd often has a final h. One wonders 
whether this is not related to the ha* as-saqt in the Arabic form just discussed. Between 
300 B.C. and 700 a . d . a form -ak persistently appears in Hebrew (cf. Kahle, Geniza, 
p. 100), pointing perhaps to a dialect difference within Hebrew, since -kd reappears in 
the Tiberian tradition. 

* Cf., however, § x. 

4 As recorded in 'Aghflni viii. 141; the Diwan reads bilmamrukhi. 

4 Hariri (Durra, p. 49) reports this as an Iraqi vulgarism. One ’AbQ Bakr (LisSn, 
loc- cit., thinks 'AnhSri must have made a mistake. The full correct plural form 
appears Koran, iii, 115/9. 

4 In a story describing pre-Islamic customs at Medina, however, dhih is used for the 
feminine (Bukhari, flarth, 12). 

T Barth writes ulld, as he believed ’alif maqfilra to have been pronounced a. 

* The hamsa is, of course, hamsat baina baina (§ 11 y). Such a hamxa for intervocalic 
w or y is not infrequent in Classical Arabic, c.g., qa’ul ‘garrulous’ (root qtoT), qd'im 
‘standing’, etc. Cf. § 11 kk. 

* More precisely, Ghani. That dialect is said to have replaced most verbs tertiic 
w/y by tertias hamz. This process must have started from the third pi. perf.—if the 
whole statement is not an unwarranted generalization from that form. Farr ft’ (in 
LisSn, i, 10) calls this hamzat at-tawahhum, 'hamsa through false analog)'’. 

10 The ‘Uqail dialect is said to have used hd'uld'tn (Lane, p. 947 b). This may be 
another attempt to have a form that could stand both before single consonant and 
hamzat al-tuajl. 

II Barth thought iUi arose from alladht by attrition (Zcrreibwtg). No such process is 
proved for Arabic; and Barth’s idea was rightly rejected by such eminent dialect experts 
as Kampffmeycr and Ocstrup (cf. Brockelmann, GVG, i, 324). 

11 The r-phoneme is almost entirely isolated in the phonological system of Arabic 
(cf. Cantineau, BSL, xliii, 122). This may partly account for its phonetic peculiarities, 
especially the absorption of vowel-colouring, which is also evident in pausal phenomena 
(cf. also Pretzl, Islumica, vi, 323). 

14 jAlso ascribed to the T&’i poet ’AbQ Zubaid (cf. Kofler, WZKM, xlvii, 128). 

14 The vocalization of the imperfect forms of primse to in modern colloquials is a 
very complicated subject. Frequently several forms are used side by side in one locality 
(Cantineau, Hortn, p. 234). Perhaps in ancient Arabia, too, several forms co-existed in 
some dialects. 

14 Cases of au becoming u are rare outside the Maghrib (Brockelmann, GVG, i, 191). 
Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 108 b) attributes the change of initial , au> , u, as in 'utiid<'<nddd 
‘children’, to the Tamim dialect. This would not affect our case, as the Tamlm said in 
any case 'tjalu < • 'iurjaht. 

14 Kofler (WZKM, xlviii, 73, without indication of source) claims that u was used in 
the dialects of Dubair, Faq'as, Hudhail, I?abbn, and some Tamim, fi by some Qais and 
most ’Asad. The form bii'a ‘was sold’ occurs in a line by the Tamimi Ru’ba (Appendix, 
xiv, 3), as reported by Kisa’i (in SuyOfl, Sh. sh. al-Mughnl, p. 277) and Ibn ’A’ribi 
(Ibn Ya'ish, p. 976). The Diwan has bi‘a. 

1T Brockelmann (GVG, i, 613), and more cautiously Bauer-Leander (Hist. Gramm., 
p. 393) explain this as contraction of m mawul. It seems more natural to take it as a 
participle assimilated to the perfect, like mith. 
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1 . It is, however, also found in a line by the Westerner ‘Abbas b. Mird&s of Sulaim 
(quoted Howell, iv, 1503). 

» Littmann thinks that verbs terti® to became tertise y m Safatene, as in Hebrew. 
The only instance is rtgy ‘he escaped’, which is intransitive and may therefore have been 
•nagitoa, which became • nagiya through purely phonetical causes. 

«• Another case may be the early Christian Arabic ghashd=ghashiya (Graf, Sprach- 
gebrauch, p. 9). 

11 Such forms arc found in Classical poetry (Wright, ii, 378, Ibn ’Athlr in Lisfln, 
vi 232). In the I,into a hudith is quoted where the Caliph ‘Omar says ya ruruka for 
ya'urruka ‘it affects thee’. This form may be due to the phonetic peculiarities of r. 

** Sir not marrdnd (as Brockelmann writes GVG, i, 033). Similar forms appear in 
early Christian Arabic: COj, M (Graf, Sprachgebrauch. p. 17). In view of the 
Bakri forms we should read toaddat{u), 'ahabbemd, and not aaddlt, 'ahabbind, which 
would in all probability have been spelled with y. 

» According to Tlj, vii, 411, the Tamim said iililtu for daliltu, with vowel-harmony 
(5 10/). This at any rate suggests that the Tamim dialect used triliteral forms. It is 
doubtful whether the statement is reliable, as it gives triliteral forms also for Najd and 
Hijaz. 


Chapter 13 
HIJAZ: SYNTAX 


a According to a statement by al-Yazidl (quoted by Suyuti, Muzhir, ii, 
177) the words tamr 'dates’, burr ‘wheat’, shaHr ‘barley’, busr ‘fresh dates’ 
were feminine in the Hijaz dialect, masculine with the Tamim. All these 
words are accepted in the LisSn as masculines, without any mention of their 
being feminine anywhere. In a line by the Hudhali al-Mutanakhkhil (ii, 1), 
burr appears with a masculine adjective secured by the rhyme. According to 
’Akhfash (in LisSn, xii, 9) the words tariq ‘way’, sirdt ‘road’, sabtl ‘path’, 
suq ‘bazaar’, suqdq ‘lane’, kalld* ‘sheltered bay’ (name of the siiq of Basra) 
were feminine in Hijaz and masculine in Tamim. In the Koran tariq has a 
masculine adjective in xlvi, 29/30, sirdt in numerous passages, sabtl in xv, 
76. According to Farra’, the name of the measure sa* was feminine in the 
Hijaz dialect, masculine in ’Asad and Najd, but some ’Asadis used the 
feminine (Misbah, s.v.). The related $uwa l ‘cup’ in Koran, xii, 72 is mas¬ 
culine. In a note on the margin of Mubarrad’s Kamil (p. 666, Leyden MS.) 
Ibn Sikklt is quoted as saying that ( unuq ‘neck’ is feminine in Hijaz and 
masculine in the ’Asad dialect. 1 The Mi$b5h (p. 1087) quotes Sijistani as 
saying that the word is generally (’ aghlab) treated as masculine. The same 
(’Addad, p. 75) says that nakhl ‘palm trees’ was feminine in Hijaz, masculine 
everywhere else. In the Koran nakhl is feminine, but in liv, 20 masculine in 
rhyme. Ibn Malik (Tashll, f. 88 b) says that in the Hijaz all collective 
nouns with nomina unitatis in -atun, such as tamr, were treated as 
feminines, in the Tamim and Najd dialects as masculines. However, 
’AstaribSdi (Klfiya comm., ii, 162) says that such nouns were masculine 
in Hijaz, feminine everywhere else. This is certainly not right, and 
may be a mere copyist’s error. The general trend of the evidence is that 
certain classes of w r ords were still feminine in Hijaz, but in the East and in 
Classical Arabic, therefore partly also in the language of the Koran, had 
followed the pull of the tendency to make gender conform with pattern. The 
evidence of the cognate languages only partly supports the view that the 
Hijazi usage is more conservative. Hebrew tamdr ‘date’ is feminine in 
Mishnaic usage (cf. Mishnah, Tebul Yom, iii, 6), though Hebrew bdser , 
Syriac besre ‘sour grapes’ are masculine; Hebrew it'drdh, ‘barley’, like Syriac 
tamrithd, may be nomina unitatis. Hebrew derekh ‘way’ is masculine and 
feminine, shlbhil ‘path’ and shuq ‘market’ are masculine in Mishnaic Hebrew 
and Aramaic. For * unuq we may compare Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
<unqithd ‘neck’, and perhaps the feminine Syriac f £ndqa ‘sucker, branch’. 
Hebrew nahal, Syriac nahld ‘valley, gorge’ are masculine. Some of the 
Hijazi words may have become feminine because partly synonymous with 
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words originally feminine, but this in itself would bear witness to the 
strength of the feminine character in these words not outwardly marked 
as such. 2 

b Sibawaihi (i, 4, 202-3) repeatedly condemns the error of making the 
predicate of a verbal clause agree in number with a plural subject (the 
lughat 'akaluni l-baraghith , Wright, ii, 294C). He admits, however, that 
‘some Arabs’ spoke thus. ’Astarabadi (Kfifiya comm., i, 88) regards it as a 
dialect feature, but does not specify which dialect. However, Saffar (quoted 
by Ibn ‘AqH,p. 121) ascribes it to the Hudhail dialect, and KhafajI (comm., 
on the Durra, p. 152) to the dialect of Tayyi* (cf. § 7 wand 14 hh). The in¬ 
stances of this construction which were collected by Ndldcke (Zur Gramm., 
p. 78), Brockelmann (GVG, ii, 174) and Reckcndorf (Syntax, p. 25) arc 
largely from Hijazi sources. It is very interesting that the one known 
occurrence of it in the poetry of Farazdaq (lxi, 5) is in a lampoon against the 
pabba. Farazdaq occasionally uses features of his opponents’ dialects to 
ridicule them; thus it is possible that the Pabba dialect observed the same 
rule of agreement. This dialect was not of the West-Arabian group. Since 
the agreement with regard to number is the normal procedure of the cognate 
languages and of the colloquials, it seems as if the strict observance of the 
rule that the verb of a verbal sentence must be in the singular was a 
peculiarity of those dialects that formed the base of Classical Arabic. 

c The Hijazis said mabriiran ma'juran ‘may your action be accepted and 
rewarded’ while the Tamim dialect used the nominative (Lisin, v, 117). The 
Tamim also said bu'dun lahu wa-suhqun ‘may he be far removed and des¬ 
troyed’ instead of the common bu'dan lahu (Taj, ii, 303; not in Lis3n). The 
exclamatory accusative and nominative alternate a good deal in Arabic 
idioms, and perhaps these instances (if at all correct) are nothing but local 
fixations of floating usage; but they may conceal basic differences in case 
usage unknown to us. 

d Numerals from 3 to 10, when employed as appositions with suffix- 
pronouns appended, were in the Hijaz in the accusative, in Tamim in the 
case of the nouns to which they belonged, e.g., *ataum thaldthatahum ‘they 
came to me, the three of them’, in Tamim thaldthatuhum (Sibawaihi, i, 157; 
§ahah, i, 130, etc.). No instances of this seem to occur in the Koran. The 
Arab philologists analysed the Hijazi accusative, in accordance with their 
system, as a hdl (Wright, ii, 116D). We should rather take it as an attributive 
accusative (cf. Reckendorf, Syntax, p. 114). It is doubtful whether we can 
conclude from this one construction that the attributive accusative was more 
alive in the Hijaz than elsewhere. 

e Under conditions which we shall investigate in the next sections the 
sentence-particles 'inna , 'anna, etc. could appear in the ‘alleviated’ 
(mukhaffafa) forms 'in, 'an. Thereby they lose their rection and their ism 
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will appear not in the accusative, but in the nominative. Some Arabs, 
however, put the ism in the accusative with the alleviated forms (Sibawaihi.i, 
244, on the authority of ‘one whom we trust’; Ibn Jinni in Lisan, xvi, 175; 
Zamakhshari, Mufassal, p. 137). The Kufan grammarians denied that this 
was possible (Ibn Hisham, MughnT, i, 22), but Farra* admitted pronominal 
suffixes after the alleviated forms (Taj, ix, 128). Laith (Lisan, loc.c it.) 
asserts that in the usage of Hijaz the accusative could he employed after the 
alleviated forms. In the nature of things, as the ism of 'inna, etc., will hardly 
ever appear in rhyme, it is difficult to prove or disprove this. In the Koran 
alleviated 'in appears before substantives only in the phrase 'in kulF/ji 
(kullu nafsin) lam(m)d(n), which from the context seems to mean something 
like ‘verily all together’; the commentators' views about it differ considerably 
(cf. also § 8 ee), but most take here 'in as alleviated 'inna. Perhaps the phrase 
was a dialect idiom. It runs 'in kullu(n) in xxxvi, 32/31 and lxxxvi, 4, in each 
case without variants reading accusative. In xi, 113/111 most readers have 
nominative, but the Hijazi readers had kuUan . 3 The poetical examples with 
suffix pronouns suggest that the accusative was used after the alleviated 
forms. These are: a line with lau 'anki =lau 'annaki ‘if thou’ (Zamakhshari, 
Mufassal, p. 138); one containing twice 'anka 'that thou’ by the Hudhaliyya 
‘Amra bint ‘Ajlan (Diw5n Hudhail, cxii, 17 4 ); one with * inkah ='innaka 
‘behold thou’ by the ’Asadi al-’Uqaishir (Ibn Qutaiba, Shi‘r, p. 354, line 3). 
The 'in is here associated with the long a in -kd which forms a feature of the 
‘Aliya dialect (§ 12 c). The only clear case of a noun in accusative with 'in 
that I have so far found, however, comes from a Western source, namely a 
hadith. In Bukhari, Hiba, 6, the version of Yunini reads 'in nisd'aka 
yanshudnaka lldha ‘behold, thy wives adjure thee by God’. The spelling 
i)*LJ can only be read as accusative. Qastallani (iv, 341) seems to have had 
some doubts about this construction as he finds it necessary to point out that 
this indeed is the text of that version ( laisa fthd ghairuha). 

f Admittedly this is hardly enough to prove the truth of Laith’s state¬ 
ment. However, it may well be that its real meaning is that the alleviated 
forms as such were at home in the Hijaz, where they were employed with 
their full rection. Indeed, elsewhere they may not have been used at all or 
with wrong rection (cf. the case of ma, § / below): the restrictions placed 
upon them by the Kufan grammarians may have been of a purely theoretical 
nature. To decide this it is necessary to examine the cases in which these 
alleviated forms are used. As far as I know, no rule has ever been given. It 
would be strange if 'in and 'an, which normally had functions of their own, 
could at the whim of the speaker have replaced 'inna and 'anna. We must of 
course beware of drawing into our discussions those cases in which condi¬ 
tional 'in was followed by la- and was for that reason mechanically analysed 
as alleviated 'in. Zamakhshari (Mufas$al, p. 138) does this in two Koran 
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passages (xii, 3; vii, 100/102) where the context definitely .demands ‘if’. 
There are borderline cases where one cannot decide whether ’in is 'behold 1 , 
‘if 1 , or ‘not 1 , as the line of the > Asadi ‘Abid (i, 4): 'in buddilat 'ahluhd 
tcuhiishan 5 ‘verily/if its inhabitants have been changed for wild beasts 1 , 6 or 
that of ‘Atika bint Zaid of ‘Adi:* in qatalta la-Musliman/toajabat 'alaika 
<uqubatu l-muta'ammidi ‘verily/if thou hast killed Muslim, thou must pay the 
fine of the intentional killer 1 . 7 It is not without good reason that Ibn Malik 
(’Alfiyya 191; cf. ’Ushmuni, i, 229) insists that where there is no la-, 'in 
must have a qanna, a word in the context to clarify its function. If we ignore 
such cases, we can come to some definite conclusions about 'in, etc.: they 
can stand not only for the ‘full 1 forms alone, but also for the full forms with 
pronominal suffixes, especially the (lamir asli-sha'n (so already Ibn Malik, 
’Alfiyya, 193) before k and other velars, before n, and before negations (or 
before /). The following instances could probably be much augmented. 

g Before k: 'in kidta ='innaka kidta ‘thou nearly didst 1 (Koran, xxxvii, 
54/56); 'an kullu='anna kulla (Khansa\ p. 77, line 8); bi-'an kullu = 
bi-'anna kulla (Hassan b. Thabit, p. 99, line 12); 'an kildnd='anna kilaind 
( c Amr b. J&bir al-Hanafi, Hamasa of Buhturi, photogr. cd., p. 32, line 5); 
ka-'an kashhun =ka-'anna kashhan (Nabigha al-Ja‘di, Jamharat ’ash'Sr al- 
<arab, p. 146, line 3 from end); 'an kullu='anna kulla (’Abu T3lib in Ibn 
Hishim, Sira, p. 249, line 15); 'in kana ='innahu kdna (Ibn Sa‘d IIB, p. 13, 
line 12, p. 41, line 7; IVA, 45, line 25; the Caliph ‘Omar in ’Aghani, ix, 146, 
line 3 from end; ‘A’isha in Bukhari $aum, 24; ‘Uthman in Bukhari, Fada'il 
13); 'in kunnd='innand kunnd (Ka‘b b. Zuhair in ’Aghani,‘ix, 146); 'in 
kadat ='innahd kddat (Mu‘3wiya b. Mihsan al-ICindi in Tabari, Annales, i, 
1019, line 5); 'in kuntu ='innikuntu (Ibn Sa‘d IIB, p. 130, line 16); the three 
examples with suffix pronouns in the last section. 

Before other velars and/: ka-'an jadzoalun (the ’Asadi ‘Abid, ix, 3); 'an 
jurhun='anna jurhan (the ‘Absi Pubai'a in ‘Amir, ed. Lyall, xxxiva, 5); 
bi-'an qaumukum =bi-'anna qaumakum (Mufaddaliyy3t, ix, 30); ka-'an 
gharbun=ka-'anna gharban (the Tamimi ‘Alqama, Ahlwardt, Six Poets, 
xiii, 8); ka-'an qabasun =ka-'anna qabasan (the Tamimi Mujamma* b. Hilil, 
Ham5sa, p. 344). Before qad with perfect, 'an frequently stands for 'annahu 
(Reckendorf, Syntax, p. 126). In Koran, xxiv, 7 and 9, for 'anna la l nata .. . 
'anna gha4aba, Nafi‘ and the Basrian Ya'qub read 'an la'natu, and Nafi‘ 
'an ghafiba lldhu = 'annahu ghadiba. 

We may add here that, though the Kufans did not allow accusative after the 
alleviated forms, ’Akhfash and the Kufans permitted against the opinion of 
the Basrian 5 phrases such as 'in qdma la-Zaidun and ’in qa'ada la-Zaidun 
‘behold it was Zaid who stood up 1 , ‘behold it was Zaid who sat 1 (’UshmunI, 
i, 230). There is nothing remarkable in the choice of the first example, but it 
is unusual for Arab grammarians to give a second example unless this adds 
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something significant to the first. In this case it is certainly odd that the 
second example should also have a verb beginning with qdf. Perhaps this is 
some dim recollection of a Kufan statement permitting 'in for * innahu before 
uvulars. 

h Before n : the instance from Bukhari in § e at end (Hiba, 6), and 
>in na?unnuka = 'innana nafunnuka (Koran, xxvi, 186). Before /: the 
Koranic reading * an la'natu , cf. preceding paragraph (xxiv, 7); wa-'an laxvi 
staqamu la-'asqaindhum =wa-'annand (Koran, lxxii, 16); 'an lau nasha'u = 
* annand (Koran, vii, 98/100). Ibn Malik (’Alfiyya, 195) says wa-qalilun 
dhikru lau , which I take to mean that ‘alleviated 'an but rarely occurs before 
lau. ’UshmOnI (i, 231), however, says it means that the grammarians rarely 
mention lau in this connection, although he asserts it is frequently found 
with alleviated 'an in the speech of the Arabs. 

Before negations: ka'an lam (Koran, x, 25/24; Ibn WaqqS§ of HSrith, 
quoted Howell, iv, 1577); 'an laisa (Koran, liii, 40/39); * an lan (Koran, xc, 
5); > an with generic Id (HSrith b. Wa‘la of Dhuhl, HamSsa, p. 97; Huraith b. 
Jabir of Tamlm, Hamasa, p. 182; Tarafa of Bakr, ed. Ahlwardt, xiii, 16); 'an 
with adverbial la (*Abu Mihjan of Thaqif, ed. Landberg, p. 72). Mention 
must also be made of the extremely common * alia , which stands as often for 
'anna Id and > annahu la as for * an la. For ma I have found only one instance: 
'an md land dhanbun ‘that we have no guilt’ (‘Omar b. *Abi Rabi‘a, ccxii, 5). 
This makes it look as if the essential element here is the initial l, not the 
negation. 

In a class by themselves arc the cases w r here * an is followed by a quotation, 
as in 'dkhiru da ( tvdhum 'ani l-hamdu K-lldhi 'their last cry is: praise be to 
God’ (Koran, x, 11/10), similarly Koran, iv, 139/140; xxvii, 8. Other cases 
defy classification: 'an halikun kullu (by the Bahili ’A'sha, Sibawaihi, i, 243); 
y an y udhna= y anna y udhnai (the Tamimi Farazdaq, Naqa’id, li, 65 s ; y an 
y amintu and y an tahbitina, (both by the Hijazi Qasim b. Ma‘n, ‘AinI, 
Maqasid, ii, 297); y ini llahu (Yahyi b. Naufal al-Yamani in Ibn Qutaiba, 
Shi‘r, p. 465, line 16); y ini l-haqqu (anon., ‘UshmunI, i, 229), 'in Malikun 
(anon., tbid.)\ 'an yu'ammaliina (anon., ‘AinI, ii, 294); y in yakadu (Koran, 
Ixviii, 51) and the proverb 'in tazinuka la-nafsuka zca- y in tashinuka la- 
hiyah ‘it is thine own soul that makes thee beautiful and it that makes 
thee ugly’ (Zamakhshari, Mufas§al, p. 138; perhaps one should read y illd 
for la-, and ya-). In some of these *in and 'an may not be the alleviated 
particles. 

i To explain this distribution of the alleviated forms, we may start out by 
accepting Reckendorf’s view that 'in and y an are the earlier forms, from 
which 'inna and 'anna developed under certain conditions (Syntakt. 
Verhaltnisse, p. 354). The old forms, however, remained in combinations 
where the n had become changed by phonetic causes: to rj as in king before 
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velars, assimilated before /, and perhaps before m; possibly it had also be- 
come palatal p (as in oignon) before; and y.* The new forms 'irma and anna, 
however, gradually penetrated also into these combinations; both formations 
could be used for a while side by side, and this led also to some uncertainty 
in their use which produced the unclassifiable instances. As an interesting 
parallel we might adduce the Hebrew imperfect of roots pr.rme n. The » was 
assimilated to the following consonant {yinpol >yippol). The assimilation did 
not take place in roots where « was followed by a guttural (where gemination 
was impossible) 10 and, less consistently, in roots with g, </, f, and a (but not 
s, /) as second radical. The reason there is probably in the case of g and q 
that n had already become tj . For ? and s, see below under sanfa. 

k Ibn Malik (’Alfiyya 194) gives an explanation along syntactical lines: 
‘when the khabar of 'an is a verb, and not a curse or blessing or an unin- 
flectcd verb, then it is best to separate them by qad or a negation, or sa-, 
saufa, or lau' This partly covers our own rule, and in any event does not 
exclude it. The cases which remain unexplained by our rule cannot be 
accounted for by Ibn MSlik’s either. 

For sa- and saufa there are some early instances: 'an sa-yakunu (Koran, 
lxxiii 20 11 )' za'ama l-Farazdaqu 'an sa-yaqtulu ‘Farazdaq asserts he is 
going to kill’ (Jarir, ed. $3wi, p. 348, line 3); ’an saufaya'tikullu md quddira 
'that everything that is decreed will come’ (anon., Suyuti, Sharh Shawahid 
al-Mughni, p. 280). It is possible that the two particles could intervene 
between 'an and its predicate (but then we should read subjunctive). 
Perhaps the key is given by the Hebrew parallel above, where ; and z 
restrain assimilation. I cannot say what change n might have undergone 
before s, but it may have differed in some way. 

Manv of our examples come from Western sources, but there are also 
some undoubtedly Eastern ones. We cannot claim to have established that 
there is anything specifically Western in the alleviated forms. I hope, how¬ 
ever, to have shown that these fossil forms are of some interest. 

I Special conditions appear to attach to ka-'an ‘as if’. It appears more 
frequently than 'in and *an before initial consonants other than those men¬ 
tioned. There is some difference of opinion as to whether it exercises rection, 
and which case it governs. Slbawaihi quotes an anonymous line: ka-'an 
thadydhu huqqani ‘as if its two breasts were two wooden bowls’, adding 
that Khalil insisted that thadydhu was nominative (i, 242). Khalil takes the 
same attitude with regard to a line quoted immediately before this: ka-'an 
tabyalun taHu 'ild tvdriqi s-salam ‘as if a gazelle stretched itself towards the 
yellow mimosa’ (by some Yashkuri, i.e., a Yemenite, cf. Schawahid- 
Indices, p. 220, a, 26), but Zamakhshari heard it recited with fabyatun, 
fabyatin, or fabyatan —which makes one feel that Khalil was simply laying 
down the law. Suyuti (Jam*, ii, 18) knows only fabyatin, and quotes the line 
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as an example of intrusive 3 an. There seems indeed to have been some con¬ 
fusion between ka- 3 an and ka-. One cannot read anything but the accusative 
in the line of Ru’ba (Appendix, iv, 3): ka-’an tvaridaihi risha'u khulub ‘as 
if its jugular veins were palm-ropes’. There is no suggestion here of Hijazi 
dialect. 

m Ibn HishSm (Mughni, i, 35) says that the Hijazi dialect put both the 
subject (ism) and the predicate of a nominal clause introduced by 'inna, 
*anna, etc., into the accusative. He quotes a hadith: Hnna qa'ra jahannama 
sabHna hharifan ‘verily the bottom of hell is seventy years’ journey deep’ 
(= Muslim, Janna 31, etc., but all printed texts have the nominative 
sab^una), and a line by ‘Omar b. ’Abl Rabi‘a (not found in his Diwan); end¬ 
ing: *inna hurrdsana 3 usudd ‘verily our guardians are lions’. ’Ushmuni (i, 214) 
quotes further a line by ‘Ajjaj (Appendix, xxxiii, 1 ) yd laita 3 ayydma s-sibd 
rawaji'a ‘would that the days of youth came back’ and one by Muhammad 
b. Dhu’aib al-*UmanI (or by ’Abu Nukhaila, cf. Khizana, iv, 292) with 
double accusative after ka 3 anna. It has been shown (§ 12 m) that this 
peculiarity may help us to solve the difficulty of 3 inna hadhani la-sdhirdni 
(Koran, xx, 66/63). ’UshmunI quotes Ibn Sida and others as saying that this 
construction of the ‘sisters of 3 tnna’ was current in some dialect, although 
according to Sabban ad loc. most grammarians reject it altogether. We may 
accept Ibn Hisham’s view that it was West-Arabian. Since it was so obviously 
un-Classical we need not wonder that it is so rarely found. As for laita, the 
double accusative was accepted as correct in Classical Arabic (cf. Fleischer, 
Kl. Schr., i, 467 seq.\ Reckendorf, Syntax, p. 124 note). This serves to con¬ 
firm the existence of the Hijazi construction, which thus merely carried to its 
conclusion a tendency found in other forms of Arabic, viz., to assimilate the 
government of the sisters of 3 inna to the 3 af*dl al-qalb (Wright, ii, 48 seq.) 
with which they were apparently felt to have some connection. Indeed, if de 
Goeje (in a note on Wright, ii, 83) is right, then laita < ra'aita has gone along 
the opposite course, from the 3 af l dl al-qalb to the sentence-particles. That 
feeling of the Arabic speaker is crystallized in the grammarians’ term for 
these particles, al-huruf al-mutashabbiha bil-fi*l ‘verb-like particles’. 

n As against this, Khalil (quoted by Sibawaihi, i, 242) states that some 
Arabs put the ism of * inna in the nominative. He gives an example, 3 inna bika 
Zaidun ma'khudhun, which means perhaps ‘Zaid is enthralled by thee’, and 
where * inna may be no more than ‘yes’. The poetical quotations immediately 
following have not 3 inna, but kd*an. The whole looks rather like an attempt 
to account for * inna hadhani la-sdhirdni (Koran, xx, 66/63; cf. last section). 

o The predicate of kana is sometimes found to be in the nominative in¬ 
stead of the accusative (cf. Ndldeke, Zur Gramm., p. 38; Schwarz, Umar, iv, 
137; Reckendorf, Syntax, p. 97). The majority of the instances quoted is of 
Hijazi origin.* 1 An instance from hadith, where the nominative is secured by 
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the spelling, is Bukhari, Mafdlim, 25: kana dhdlika sh-shahru tis'un toa- 
<ishruna ‘that month was twenty-nine days'. Qastall5ni (iv, 274) remarks 
that cases of this kind are frequent in hadith. Another case, secured by 
rhyme, is the line ascribed to ’Umm ‘Aqil, the wife of "Abu Talib, of course 
a Hijazi: > ania takibtu majidun nabtlun/Hdhd tahubbu sham'alun balilun ‘thou 
wilt be generous and noble when a damp north wind blows’ (Ibn ‘Aqil, p. 
77, Shinqltl, i, 89). The takunu is here taken by the Arab grammarians as 
zd'ida, but this is most improbable and makes little sense. In this respect the 
Hijaz dialect (if the construction was dialect) differs not only from Classical 
Arabic, but also from Ethiopic and modern South-Arabian (cf. Brockel- 
mann, GVG, ii, 357). We must hold against it those cases in which the 
subject of non-copulative kana (kana t-tdmmatu) appears to be in the accusa¬ 
tive, e.g., *ill& ’an takuna tijaratan ‘but let there be some trade' (Koran, iv, 
33/29; 13 9 m kdnat 'ilia sailiatan zodhidatan ‘there was only one cry’ (xxxvi, 
28/29); 'Widkdna hina l-'apd ‘when it was the time of the evening-prayer’ 
(Bukhari, ’ Ijdra, li, cf. Qastallani, iv, 133). This is frequent in Ethiopic 
(cf. Brockelmann, GVG, ii, 357) and may have been common in West- 
Arabian. The uncertainty thus produced with regard to the subject of non¬ 
copulative kana may easily have led to a similar uncertainty with regard 
to the predicative of the copula. 

p One of the best-known syntactical features of the Hijaz dialect is that it 
used ma (and to a smaller extent Id and ’in) in nominal clauses with the force 
and rection of laisa. This md Hijaziyya was discussed in detail by Slbawaihi 
(i, 21-3) and by every subsequent Arabic grammarian. Nevertheless, we are 
neither certain about the frequency of its employment in the Ilijaz, nor 
about its origins. According to Ibn Hisham (MughnI, ii, 6) it was also 
employed in Tihama and Najd, while Jauharl (SahSh, ii, 577) expressly 
denies that it was employed in Najd. As that region was inhabited by 
West-Arabian tribes as well as by Easterners, both may be right. It is not at 
all frequent in Hijazi sources. I have found only one instance in ‘Omar b. 
’Abl Rabi'a (ccxii, 2, where however the edition has the nominative), and 
three in the Koran. Two of these are quoted by Slbawaihi (i, 22): md hddhd 
basharan ‘this one is not a mortal’ (xii, 31) and md hunna ’ummahdtihim ‘they 
are not their mothers’ (lviii, 2). Slbawaihi adds that the Tamim, except those 
who knew the official spelling, pronounced these with the nominative. It 
appears, however, that this was not only a matter of ignorance. The Hudhali 
Ibn Mas*ud is said to have read nominative in the first verse (Jeffery, 
Materials, p. 49). In the second verse ‘Asim, one of the canonical readers, 
read nominative (but his rdwi Hafs has the accusative), and Ibn Mas'ud, 
Rabi* b. Khuthaim, and ’Abu Mijlaz read W-* ummahdtihim (Jeffery, p. 99, 
307). The third case: md minkurn min *ahadin ‘anhu hdjizina ‘not one of 
you can shield against it’ (lxix, 47; no variants), is not mentioned by the 
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grammarians, perhaps because they took it as hdl. The construction of mi 
with hi- (§ q below) is frequent in the Koran (Bergstrasser, Verneinungs- 
partikcln, p. 35). 

q We have not much better evidence for the md with the nominative, 
called by the grammarians ma Tammiyya. This is unanimously declared to 
be more in agreement with grammatical theory (’ aqyas ), but Ibn Ya‘Ish 
remarks (p. 132) that the ma Hijaziyya is more elegant (> afsah ). ^sma*! 
(quoted by Ibn Ya'ish, p. 133) stated that he never heard moused with the 
accusative in bedouin poetry. It may be noted that he did not say that he 
‘heard* ma used with the nominative. There are, however, some early 
instances in which the nominative is secured by the rhyme: tca-ma kullu man 
talqti bi-dhdlika *dlimun ‘not everyone you meet is aware of this* (the 
Tamimi ‘Afif b. Mundhir in ’Aghani, xiv, 46); tca-ma kullu mdft n-nafsi li 
minka mufharun ‘not all I feel with regard to thee is evident’ (an anonymous 
’Asadi in Ilamasa, p. 618; Yaqut, Mu'jam, iii, 805); md kullu md yahted 
mru'un hutoa nd'iluhu 'not all a man desires he will achieve’ (the Bakri 
Tarafa, ed. Ahhvardt, xiii, 20). In all three cases the construction is rather 
involved; the distance between md and its predicate might be adduced as 
reason for the nominative. Since, however, all three are by Eastern Arabs we 
must let them stand, until further evidence appears, as proof that the 
Eastern dialects used md with the nominative. 14 It seems therefore that we 
must read in Farazdaq (II, ed. Hell, No. 628, line 28) not as the edition 
has: md *ahadun min Qaisi < Aildna fdkhiran *alaihi ‘not one of Qais ‘Allan is 
nobler than he’, but fdkhirun ; and in the sentence md *and mu*dkhidh u jjta 
bi-shapin taquluhu 'I shall not punish thee for anything thou sayest’ spoken 
by the Hijazi Sa‘d (Tabari, Annales, i, 2316) mu'dkhidhaka (Ibn Hisham, in 
the parallel passage, reads bi-). The line of the Hawazin poet Simma al- 
Qushairi ( > AghSni, v, 127): fa-ma hasanun *an ta'tiya l-'amra . ..’ it is not 
right that thou shouldst approach the matter..should perhaps be read 
with the accusative hasanan, in view of the West-Arabian character of the 
HawSzin dialect. We hardly know which to read in Imrulqais (ed. Ahlwardt, 
Appendix xviii, 43) tca-md hddha shatdratu laHbin ‘this is not the skilful 
game of a chess-player’ and (ibid., 24=xix, 19) ma > antum qabilun tca-md 
bhatcal ‘ye are neither tribe nor maternal uncles’ (one would expect tea-id), 
as we do not know to which grouping the Kinda dialect belonged. 

r The grammarians lay down a number of cases in which even in the 
Hijaz dialect md was followed by the nominative, or as they put it, md was 
prevented from exercising its rection. Most of these seem to be based on the 
theory which required md to have less full rection than laisa, the principal 
member of the class. 16 The Arab writers themselves admit that most of 
these rules are constantly broken. The eclectic grammarian Ibn 'Abdannur 
(MS. Bodl. Uri 1079, f. 96 6) retains only two of them: that the predicate 
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must not precede the subject and that no *illd ‘except’ must intervene 
between md and its predicate {Id yantaqtfu n-nafyu). The most interesting 
case of violation of the first rule is a line by Farazdaq (ix, 34): fa-'afbahu qad 
*a c dda lldhu ni'matahwn/'idh hum quraishun wa-'idh md mithlahum basharun 
‘thus God made their prosperity permanent, since they are Quraish and 
since no mortal is like them’. Some read here the accusative in mithlahum 
(Sibawaihi, i, 22>°); as lectio difficilior this is no doubt better. Ibn 'Abd- 
annur explains that Farazdaq wanted to caricature the Hijaz dialect and 
erred through ignorance of true I lijazi usage. 1 he poem is however, per¬ 
fectly serious, and we should rather agree with Zajjaj (quoted KhizSna, ii, 
130) who says ‘true, Farazdaq was a Tamimi, but he was also a Moslem and 
had read the Koran*. In fact Farazdaq’s language is by no means of a pure 
Eastern character, and he probably used the md Hijdziyya as a form of 
Classical Arabic—without, of course, being aware of grammarians’ stric¬ 
tures made after his time. 17 

s The second rule of Ibn ‘Abdannur is of some importance, since we 
should expect the predicate of md after y illa to behave the same as without 
*iUd if the accusative after md is a real feature of the language. In the case of 
generic Id, the noun excepted by means of y tlld is not in the accusative, but 
in the nominative. The reason is, of course, that the accusative after this Id is 
the old case of exclamation, not the normal accusative case (cf. Reckendorf, 
Syntax, p. 505 and § tv below). With regard to the exceptive sentence in 
which the major term is expressed (istith/uV muttafil), Sibawaihi (i, 317) 
says that both in Hijazi and Tamimi usage the minor term is in the nomina¬ 
tive, as in md *anta bi-shai'in Hll&shaPun Idyu'ba'u bihi ‘you are nothing but 
a thing no one takes any notice of*. With laisa the minor term is in the 
accusative in the Hijaz dialect, cf. also § ar below. In sentences where the 
major term is not expressed, i.e., where the excepted word is grammatically 
directly dependent on md {istithntf mufarragh), the grammarians’ ruling is 
no less strictly observed. The predicate is in the nominative not only in 
verses by Central or East-Arabian poets ('Alqama, xiii, 13; Tarafa, supple¬ 
ment, v, 8; ShanfarS, Lamiyya 9; Jarir, ed. SSwI, p. 41, line 4 in rhyme), but 
also on numerous occasions in the Koran, where md with accusative object is 
so rare (cf. Bergstrasser, Verneinungspartikeln, p. 35). The grammars cite 
two instances where the predicate is in the accusative and secured by rhyme. 
One is: md d-dahru y illd manjanunan bi- y ahlihi / wa-ma fdhibu l-hajati y ilia 
mu'adhdhaban ‘fate is but a wheel for those concerned with it, and he who is 
in need is nothing but tortured’. This line is ascribed to an anonymous 
*Asadi or Sa'di, in the latter case a Hijazi (cf. Schawahid-Indices, p. 33, b, 
8). The first hemistich is quoted in this form by ’AstarSbadi (KSfiya comm., 
i, 267), without the md by Ibn HishSm (MughnI, i, 69). The second instance 
is cited on FarrS’s authority (in ’AstarSbSdi, KSfiya comm., i, 237) in support 
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of his theory that *Uld can govern the accusative in any context: yutdlibuni 
*ammi thamdnlna ndqatan/tca-md li yd ‘ afrd'u *ilia thamSniyd ‘my uncle 
demands from me eighty camels, but I, o ‘Afra, have only eight’. Possibly 
thamdniya should here be taken as subject and li as predicate. Baghdadi 
(Khizana, ii, 31) ascribes the poem to the ‘Udhri *Urwa b. Hizam, i.e., a 
Westerner, but says it is wrongly quoted and should end ghaira thamdni(n). 

t The Arab grammarians’ opinion was that md governed the accusative in 
Hijaz dialect because its function in the nominal clause resembled that of laisa. 
Reckendorf(Syntakt.Verhaltn., p. 331) saw the reason in its general character 
as copula and consequent similarity to laisa. Actually the accusative after 
laisa (which is of nominal origin 18 and can serve also as a verbal negation, 
like md, cf. Noldekc, Zur Gramm., p. 89) is not much easier to under¬ 
stand than that after md. 19 Whichever negation has the priority, it is certain 
that the point at which the action of analogy set in first was the construction 
with bi- instead of the accusative. In the Koran, as elsewhere, it is a good 
deal more frequent than the md with the accusative or nominative. In con¬ 
trast to the other two constructions it was current throughout Arabia. The 
question w'hcther the md bi- construction w-as to be identified with the 
Hijazi or ‘Tamimi’ md, exercised the minds of the Arab grammarians a good 
deal. Slbawaihi (i, 317) and Ibn Malik denied that it had any connection 
with the construction of md with the accusative, while ’Abu ‘Ali al-FarisI 
and Zamakhsharl (Mufassal, p. 36) held that only those who use md with the 
accusative could also use it with bi- (’UshmunT, i, 203). The latter view was 
held by Baidawl (ii, 317). The discussion was on a purely theoretical level. 
’Ushmuni strikes a more realistic note by remarking that md .. . bi- is 
common in the work of Tamimi poets. A survey of the Six Poets produces 
curious results. It occurs once only in the poems of the Westerner Nsbigha 
(xvii, 16) and the same in those of the Easterner (Bakri) Tarafa (iv, 98). I 
have not traced any occurrences in the poems of the Westerners ‘Antara and 
Zuhair and the Tamimi ‘Alqama. Since no cases of md with nominative or 
accusative are found in their work, this means that they did not use md in 
nominal clauses at all. The only poet who uses md bi- with any frequency is 
Imrulqais (xvii, 1, 18; xxiv, 4; lii, 59; lx, 2). In the poem Suppl. xviii of that 
poet, two cases of the construction without bi- occur (cf. § q at end), but it is 
doubtful whether that piece is genuine. Farrl* (quoted KhizSna, ii, 134) 
states that many of the people of Najd put the predicate of a nominal clause 
negated by md in the genitive when it was preceded by bi-, otherwise in the 
nominative. It is not clear what we should infer from this for the practice of 
the remaining Najdls: did they, as Ibn HishSm taught (cf. §p above) employ 
the accusative, or should we take it, by combining the statements of Farra’ 
and of Jauharl (ibid.), that they did not know the use of md in nominal 
clauses? The latter would fit in with the statistics referred to just now. 
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u The negation 7n appears to be mainly West-Arabian, if one can judge 
from the instances collected by Noldekc (Neue Bcitrage, p. 21; Zur Gramm., 
p. 89) and Reckendorf (Syntax, p. 45). Sibawaihi and FarrS* declare that in 
nominal clauses the predicate after *in is in the nominative, Mubarrad and 
KisS’i that it is in the accusative (Zamakhshari, Mufassal, p. 143; fuller Ibn 
Hishlm, Mughni, i, 22). 20 No dialect is mentioned, but Ibn Hisham says 
that the accusative is heard among the people of the ‘Aliya, as in: 3 in 
3 ahadun khairan min 3 ahadin 3 ilia bil-Hifiyu ‘no one person is better than 
another except by the grace of God’ or 3 in dhdlika nafdaka toa-ld f&rraka 
‘this is neither good nor bad for you’. The accusative occurs in two anony¬ 
mous verses: 3 in hutoa mustauliyan ‘alii 3 ahadin ‘he has no power over 
anyone’, where the accusative is secured by the metre (’AstarSbadl, Kifiya 
comm., i, 270=Khiz3na, ii, 143) and 7m l-mar'u maitan bi-nqid&i haydtihi 
‘a man does not die with the expiry of his life’ (‘Aim, Maqisid, ii, 145). In 
the Koran negative 7» occurs only in association with 7 lid (vi, 29; vii, 
154/155, etc.) with the predicate always in the nominative (cf. the remarks 
in § s above). An accusative after *in occurs, according to Baidawl and Ibn 
Hisham (Mughni, i, 22) in a variant reading of the Kufan Sa‘Id b. Jubair 
(d. 94/713) in vii, 193/194: 3 ini lladhina tad 1 tin a min duna llahi Hbadan 
3 amthaPfJium ‘those whom ye call upon besides God are not servants like 
yourselves’. The right way to the appreciation of this reading was indicated 
by *Abu Hayyan (quoted KhizSna, ii, 146) ai who declares it to be a case of the 
contamination of two readings (tandqud al-qird 3 ataini). Slightly improving 
upon > Abu HayySn, we may reconstruct those two readings as follows: 
(a) 3 inna lladhina ... Hbadan 3 amthdlakum ‘verily those whom ... are 
servants like yourselves’, i.e., the same as the standard reading, but with the 
Hijazi peculiarity discussed in § m above; and (b) 7m lladhina . .. Hbddun 
3 amthdlukum, where 3 in is probably ‘alleviated’ 7» with the meaning of 
3 inna (cf. § e above). It could have been taken as such in the conflated 
reading but for the grammarians’ theory that alleviated 3 in cannot exercise 
rection. To take 3 in as negation docs not make much sense, and in any event 
the reading cannot serve as evidence for the case after it. The existence of 
accusative after 3 in does not seem to agree with the rule, acknowledged by 
all, that ma 3 in cannot govern the accusative. However, there is a shahid for 
accusative after ma 3 in which makes the impression of being genuine: bani 
ghudanata ma 3 in 3 antumu dhahaban / wa-ld saraifan walukin 3 antumu 
l-khazafu ‘o Banu Ghudana, ye are neither gold nor silver, but ye are clay’ 
(’AstarabSdl, Kafiya comm., i, 267 =KhizSna, ii, 124, from Ibn Sikkit). The 
Banu Ghudana were a clan of Tamim, but the word saraif (so Khizana) 
‘silver’ is of South-Arabian origin, suggesting an author from South-West 
Arabia. While no instances of 3 in with bi- are available, there is one of ma 3 in 
with bi- in a line by the Hudhall Mutanakhkhil (ed. Hell, iv,l). 
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v Zamakhshari (Mufassal, p. 36, cf. ibid., p. 16) informs us that in the 
Hijaz dialect also Id was construed like laisa. He lays down a number of 
rules resembling those about the ma Hijaziyya, with the additional restric¬ 
tion that both subject and predicate must be indeterminate. Ibn Malik and 
his commentators follow Zamakhshari. Sibawaihi (i, 22) gives this rather 
disapprovingly as the opinion of some. ’Astarabadi twice (Kafiya comm., i, 
112, 266) denies the possibility of this construction, against the author of the 
Kafiya itself, who admitted it as shudhdh. Ibn 'Aqil (p. 82) claims that the 
TamTm used la in nominal clauses with nominative of the predicate. The 
construction with the accusative does not occur in the Koran. There la 
occurs in nominal clauses only in co-ordination, where it replaces other 
negations (xxxi, 32/33; xxxvi, 40; lx, 10; cix, 3-5); the predicate is in each 
case in the nominative, apparently without any variant readings. It might be 
said that Id is in these cases equivalent to laisa, but it certainly has not 
inherited the construction of the latter. We do not know whether to read 
nominative or accusative in the verse of ‘Omar b. ’Abi Rabi'a (ccxii, 4) Id 
d-ddrujdmPat u j a n wa-lau jama'at ... ‘the house shall not contain us together, 
and if it did . .However, in the line of his fellow Westerner, flatim TaM: 
fa-ld sahwun tva-ld l-ghaimu ja'idu ‘there is neither clear sky nor does the 
cloud rain generously’ (xxxix, 2), the nominative is secured by the 
rhyme. The Id is in both cases due to co-ordination, as it is in the two 
shawahid ’Ushmuni (i, 204) quotes for the use of the accusative: ta'azzi 
fa-ld shaPun ( ald l-*ardt bdqiyd/toa-ld wazarun minima qadd lldhu waqiyd 
'take courage, for nothing is permanent on earth and no fortress will guard 
from the decree of God’ (anon.) and: wa-hallat sawdda l-qalbi Id *and 
bdghiya/siwahd wa-ld 'an hubbihd mutardkhiyd ‘she has settled in the core of 
the heart; I neither desire another nor let off loving her’ (ascribed to the 
Easterner Nabigha al-Ja'di). Both this verse and the one by 'Omar are 
against the rule of Zamakhshari demanding indeterminate subject. The 
evidence, if anything, is rather against assigning the accusative to the Hijaz. 
It is to be noted that the predicate is in each of the cases hitherto cited, 
except Koran, lx, 10, a participle. This makes it difficult not to copnect the 
Arabic construction with the Mishnaic Hebrew usage of employing Id 
instead of >eyn before participles (Segal, Grammar, p. 162). In Mishnaic 
Hebrew', too, this is specially frequent where negatived participles are co¬ 
ordinated. The usage may in both languages have arisen first from the many 
cases in which participles are co-ordinated with finite verb-forms (as in all 
the Koranic instances). As for the accusative, the verses in which it occurs 
are too uncertain to prove its existence. We should rather rely on the cases in 
the Koran where the absence of variants suggests that in early times the 
accusative was not used in such cases. The use of Id in nominal clauses is of 
different origin and has a different function from the use of ma and y in.* % We 
N 
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must exclude from the discussion of this feature instances where the la is 
only apparently a copula, but in fact generic Id, as in the line of Sa'd b. 
MSlik of Bakr (Hamasa, p. 250, line 4) which ends fa-*and bnu Qaisin Id 
bardhu —a passage much discussed by Arab philologists. Wc best translate, 
with Slbawaihi (i, 310): ‘I am the son of Qais—there is no fleeing’. In the 
same cycle of poems wc find a line by the Bakri Murra b. Dhuhl ‘if thou hast 
started a war against me’ fa-Id wakalun toa-ld raththu s-sildhi. Ndldeke 
(Delectus, p. 41) translates ‘then l am neither a coward nor one with worn- 
out weapons’, hut perhaps one should rather take it as: ‘(then have no hopes, 
for in my tribe) there is neither a coward nor..In both these cases 
nominative after generic Id is found, as occasionally in poetry (cf. Reckcn- 
dorf, Syntax, p. 119). The same is probably true for: nafartuka 'idh la 
fdhibunghaira khddhilin 'I assisted thee when there was no friend other than 
a faithless one’ (anon., Ibn Hisham, MughnI, i, 195), where ghaira is pre¬ 
position. It is also doubtful whether we should include among the cases of 
la in nominal clauses those in which the subject is a dependent clause, as Id 
«alaikum 'an la tafalu ‘it will be no sin for you not to do it’ (Bukhari, 
Qadar, 4; cf. Qastall5ni, ix, 351). In Biblical Hebrew 16 was similarly em¬ 
ployed for 'eyn when the subject was an infinitive, c.g., 16 tobh hey6th 
hd-'ddhdm libhaddo 'it is not good for man to he alone’ (Gen., ii, 18), or 15 
ndkhon laMSth kin ‘it is not proper to do so’ (Ex., viii, 22). 

w According to Zamakhshari (Mufas$al, p. 15) the Hijaz dialect could 
introduce a predicate into a clause with generic la, as in Id rajulafi l-baiti 
‘there is no man in the house’, while the Tamim dialect could not have a 
predicate, i.e., they could only say Id rajula 'there is no man’. ’AstarSbadl 
(Kafiya comm., i, 112) confirms that Zamakhshari was the originator of this 
observation. Apparently it is based on the fact that in the Koran generic Id 
very rarely appears without predicate, except in a few set phrases (cf. 
Bergstrasser, Verneinungspartikeln, p. 57). The statement was challenged 
by Juzull, who modified it by saying that the Tamim dialect could have an 
adverbial predicate, but not an adjectival one, and by ’AndalusT, who com¬ 
ments: ‘I do not know whence he took this information. Perhaps he derived 
it by analogy. The truth is that the Tamim must elide the predicate when it 
is an answer to a question or a qarina of some other kind points to it. If there 
is none, then the predicate must appear with the Tamim just as in the 
Hijaz’ (’Astarabadi, loc. cit.). The purely theoretical character of the whole 
discussion is illustrated by Zamakhshari’s remark on a line in the diwan of 
Hjtim Ta’I (No. 50, line 6): wa-ld karima mina l-wildani mafbuhu ‘and no 
noble born of children is given a morning drink’, that Hatim must have 
given up the usage of his own dialect for that of Hijaz. 23 Predicate after la 
occurs in Farazdaq, ’Akhtal, and other Eastern poets, but it may have been 
rarer there than in the West. The construction without predicate is, of 
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course, the older, since the accusative was originally exclamatory (Noldeke, 

, T Gramm., p. 47; Reckendorf, Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 343). In the way in 
which it is used in the Koran, the generic negation did not differ in function 
from clauses with ilaisa or md. This gives some substance to the assumption 
that the generic la arose in some other part of Arabia—where it continued to 
serve m its original exclamatory function—and was imported to Hijaz as a 
Classical Arabic form. 

x In negative exceptive clauses in which the minor term belongs to a 
different logical category from the major term, as ‘no man rose, only a 
donkey (i istithnd' munqati *), t4 the Hijaz dialect is said to have employed the 
accusative for the minor term, while in the Tamim dialect it was in which¬ 
ever case the major term happened to be (Slbawaihi, i, 319). The Hijazi 
construction occurs in Koran, iv, 156/157: md lahum bihi min Hlmin 'illd 
tttbfa sf-sfanni ‘they have no knowledge concerning Him, only following 
their conjectures’ and xcii, 19-20: wa-md U-'ahadin 'indahu min m'matin 
tujza 'ilia btighd'a wajhi rabbihi ‘no one has done any good to him which 
requires recompense, but seeking the face of his Lord’.” It also occurs in a 
line ascribed to the Sulami ‘Abbas b. Mirdas (Ibn Hisham, Sira, p. 865, 
line 8): tva-lam yakun/bxnd l-khaufu 'illd raghbatan tva-tahazzuman ‘there 
was no fear in us, only desire and preparedness’. The instances for the 
nominative come all from Eastern sources: a Bakri (Hamasa, p. 249, line 2 in 
rhyme); an ’Asad!(Tabari, Ann. i, 1952, line 6, dto.); the Taghlibi ’Akhfal (ed. 
SalhanI, i, 2); the Numairi Jir8n al- ‘Aud (ed. Cairo 1350, p. 52); the 
Tamimi Farazdaq (ed. Boucher, lxiii, 33). Slbawaihi (i, 320) quotes a’ few 
lines in which either case can be read, remarking that the Hijazis read them 
with accusative, the Tamimis with nominative. 

y It is, however, doubtful whether the distinction between istithnd' 
munqati' and muttafil was really the decisive factor in this connection. 
According to Sibawaihi (i, 318) the minor term in any negative exceptive 
clause with 'illd might in one dialect ‘whose Arabic is trustworthy’ stand in 
the accusative, as in md marartu bi-'ahadin 'illd Zaidan ‘I passed no one 
except Zaid , which is of course muttafil. Cases of the accusative occur in the 
Koran: iv, 49/46; iv, 69/66 (reading of Ibn ‘Amir); x, 98; xi, 83/81 (all 
except Ibn Kathir and >Abu ‘Amr); xi, 118/116. In all of them, except iv, 
49/46 the major term is expressed. This construction did not meet with the 
approval of the grammarians. Baidawi calls the majority reading in xi, 83/81 
less elegant (ghair al-'affah ); Zamakhsharl (Mufas?al, p. 31) gets out of the 
dilemma by attaching 'illd to an earlier positive clause (so that the accusative 
would be correct). The truth is probably that the real distinction in Hijazi 
lay not between istithnd' muttafil and munqati' , but between these two to¬ 
gether and istithnd' mufarragh, and that even this distinction was sometimes 
neglected, the tendency being to have always accusative after 'illd. ’AstarSbSdi 
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(Kafiya comm., i, 228) replaces Sibawaihi's classification by an even more 
complicated one into cases where the major term can be omitted without 
affecting the meaning, in which case the Tamim make the minor term agree 
with it in case, and those in which it cannot be omitted, and where 
the Tamim too must have the accusative. As example for the second he 
gives Koran, xi, 45/43: Id ‘dfima l-yauma min 'atari Uahi 'ilia man rahtma 
‘there is no protector to-day from the decree of God except (a protector 
for) those upon whom He has mercy’ (where the case of man cannot be 

discerned). 

z The m nor term in an exceptive clause negated by laua or negative 
kdna was put in the accusative in the Hijax dialect (’Abu ‘Amr b. aMAll*, 
quoted by Ibn Hisham, MughnI, i, 227). These thus differ from theTfijazi 
md (cf § s above). Cases of this occur in Koran (viii, 35; x, 20/19 ) and 
Sira (Ibn Hishim, p. 383, line 20; Tabari, Annales, i, 1035, line 3). ’Abu 
£ Amr adds that the Tamim used in such cases the nominative, saying e.g., 
laisa t-tibu 'ilia l-misku ‘perfume is none but musk’. His contemporary, 
<Tsa b ‘Umar was so amazed at this assertion that he confirmed it by direct 
inquiry from a Tamimi (cf. § 2 s). However, the Tamimi poet >Aus b. 
Haiar (v, 1) is quoted by Sibawaihi (i, 317) as shahid for the accusattve after 
iaisa . . *illd. This may mean no more than that the Tamimi construction 
was only used in Tamimi speech, not when members of that tribe employed 
Classical Arabic. If Hijazi Arabic was more persistent in using the accusative 
in the case of laisa , why did it give up the accusative after md... 'illdl The 
answer lies perhaps in the purely accidental point that the instances with ma 
are almost always istithnd' mufarragh , while those with laisa, etc., normally 
express the major term, and therefore are drawn into the tendency men¬ 
tioned in the last paragraph. 27 

aa In a hadith (Ibn Sa‘d, IVB, 46, line 7) the Prophet says: Usamatu 
'ahabbu n-ndsi 'ilayya md hdshd Fdtimata. This is mostly explained as:°Us3ma 
is the dearest to me of all men, not excepting Fatima’. In the version of 
TabranI the words toa-ldghairaha ‘nor anyone else’, are added to make this 
quite unmistakable. Ibn Malik (quoted by Ibn Hisham, MughnI, i, 109) takes 
md hdshd as meaning the same as hdshd ‘except’, adding that it might have 

been so employed‘in the language of the Prophet*. Ibn Malik here contradicts 

his own statement (>Alfiyya, 331) that hdshd must not be accompanied by md. 
His commentator > UshmunI (ii, 127) prohibits a phrase like qdma l-qaumu 
md hdshd Zaidan 'the people rose except Zaid’: but that is just the phrase 
which Ibn Malik adduces in the MughnI quotation to prove his point, adding 
that it is sometimes used (qad yuqdlu). Ibn HishSm and ’Ushmum cite as 
further evidence a line by the Taghlibi >Akhtal (p. 164, line 10): ra'astu 
n-ndsa md hdshd Quraishan/fa-'innd nahnu 'afdaluhumfa'alan ‘I have seen 
the people, except for Quraish, and we are the most excellent among them in 
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deeds’. It seems to me that ’Akhtal really meant ‘not excepting’. In any 
event there seems to be no ground for assigning this usage to Hijaz. 

bb This hashd was originally a noun followed by the genitive (cf. 
Reckendorf, Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 426). The tendency of Arabic is to bring 
it into line with the verbal phrases md khald, md 'add, by adding md, as in the 
last paragraph, and by putting the noun after it in the accusative. The latter 
usage is not recognized by Slbawaihi, and given rather hesitantly by 
Zamakhshari (Mufassal, p. 31) on the authority of Mubarrad. ’UshmunI 
(cf. last par.) cites an imposing array of scholars who admit the accusative 
after hashd. The available shatcahid point to the East: J Akh{al (cf. above) and 
the *Asadi Jumaih (MufaddaliyySt, cix, 4). 

cc Besides the ordinary compound sentence (jumla dhat zoajhaini), 
Arabic possessed two other ways of lending emphasis to a clause by extra- 
posing one of its elements: sa The first is by means of y ammd, which stresses 
the non-cxtraposed part, cf. Zamakhshari (quoted by Ibn Hishim, Mughni, 
i, 54): ‘If you wish to emphasize ‘Zaid is going’ and to stress that he is 
definitely going or contemplates going, being firmly decided on it, then you 
must say y ammd Zaidun fa-dhdhibun’. The word following y amma is a one- 
term existential clause, and therefore in the nominative (cf. Reckendorf, 
Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 309). The second way is by placing the extraposed 
word before the clause in its original case, as in * iyydka na'budu ‘Thee we 
worship’ (Koran, i, 5). The minor clause may be introduced by fa-, as 
Alldha fa-'bud ‘serve God ’ (Koran, xxxix, 66). As will be seen from the 
examples, this second construction strongly emphasizes the extraposed 
word. The two types were subsequently confused, and words after y ammd 
(always with fa-) were put in the accusative, when their place within the 
minor clause would have required that case. Thus we find fa- y ammd 
l-yatlma fa-ld taqhar ‘do not wrong the orphan’, etc. (xciii, 9-10); and xli, 
16/17 where Ibn ‘AbbSs, > A‘mash, and Ibn *Abi TshSq read y ammd 
Thamudan fa-hadaindhum ‘Thamud wc guided aright’. This is especially 
common in commands and imprecations (Slbawaihi, i, 58), and does not 
seem connected with any particular dialect. There are, however, cases 
where y ammd is followed by the accusative whatever the virtual case of the 
noun within the minor clause, and where the dialects differ. Slbawaihi (i, 
162-5) discusses such cases at great length. His exposition is far from clear 
and operates with logical categories which seem to have little bearing on the 
syntactical distinctions. I sum up as well as I can: 

dd In cases such as y amma 'ilman fa-'dlimun ‘as to knowledge, he is 
knowledgeable’ or y ammd ‘ilman fa-ld 'ilmun 'indahu ‘as for knowledge, he 
has no knowledge’, where the extraposed noun is an indeterminate verbal 
noun, the accusative was the rule, only the Tamim used the nominative, 
though even in their dialect the accusative was considered more correct. 
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An example of the accusative is a phrase ascribed to a man of Harith 
(Hamasa, p. 25, line 21): > ammd qatlan fa-lastu qdtilan ‘as for killing, I am 
not a killer’. 

ee In the case of *amma l-Hlmu fa-'Jlimun ‘as for knowledge, he is know¬ 
ledgeable’, with a determinate verbal noun, 1 ® the Hijaz dialect had either 
accusative or nominative, the Tamim always nominative. An example is in a 
line by a Makhzumi, i.e., Hijazi (cf. Schawahid-Indices, p. 24, a, 1): *ammd 
l-qitdl a l u fa-ld qitdla ladaikum ‘as for fighting, you have no fight in you’. 

ff When the extraposed noun was concrete, as in *ammd 'abidun fa-dhu 
<abidin , or 'ammo l-'abtdu fa-dhu *abidin, both meaning 'as for slaves, he is a 
possessor of slaves’, all dialects had the nominative. Sibawaihi claims to have 
heard from ‘the Arabs’ the phrase: *ammd bnu Muzaniyyatin fa-'ana bnu 
Muzaniyyatin ‘as for being the son of a Muzaina woman, I am the son of a 
Muzaina woman’. Since the Muzaina were in close contact with Medina (cf. 
Kowalski, Kais ibn al-KhajIm, p. xiv, n. 1) we may take this as a sentence 
spoken by a Hijazi. Yunus (quoted Sib., p. 164) knew of some Arabs who 
employed the accusative in this construction. 

gg The next class is described by Sibawaihi as fi/at ‘adjectives’, but the 
term seems to be taken in a rather wide sense. The model is *amm& 'aliman 
fa-'dlimun ‘as for being knowledgeable, he is knowledgeable’. Here all 
dialects have accusative. Sibawaihi cites one example with a substantive: 
*ammd fadiqan mufdfiyan fa-laisa bi fadiqin mufdfin ‘as for being a sincere 
friend, he is not a sincere friend’. The same applies—in spite of the parti¬ 
cipial pattern oijabin —to: 'amma jdbiyanfa-la ‘as for being a tax-gatherer, 
no’ (Baladhuri, Futuh, p. 303). The adjectival character is stronger in: 
i ammd sddiran fa-wasiquhu jamilun ‘as for one who returns from battle, his 
booty is fine’ (the Taghlibi Qupm!, vii, 5). One could, however, take the 
accusative as circumstantial: ‘as for when he returns . . 

hh Sibawaihi analyses the accusatives variously as hdl and tamyiz. This is 
accepted by Reckendorf (Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 793). It seems more likely 
that the accusative spread analogically from those cases where it was justified 
by the virtual place of the extraposed word. Thus the prototype of 'arnma . 
‘//man fa-'dlimun is huwa < dlimun ‘ilman. Sibawaihi uses this criterion him¬ 
self when he rejects *ammd i abldan fa-dhu ‘ abidin on the ground that one 
cannot say huwa r-rajulu < abidan. Later philologists abandoned the elaborate 
classification of Sibawaihi. Zamakhshari in the Mufas$al does not touch 
upon the matter. Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 43a) only says that the accusative in 
*amma Hlman fa-'dlimun is Hijaz dialect, but the Hijazis also employed the 
nominative. ’UshmunI (iv, 34) does not mention dialect differences and 
treats ’ amma l-*abida fa-dhu ‘ abidin (the construction which Sibawaihi bans) 
and *amma Quraishan fa-'and i af4aluhum ‘as for Quraish, I am their most 
excellent one’ as cases of samd* (usage not covered by grammatical theory). 
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In his comment he practically rejects Sibawaihi’s explanation of these 
constructions. 

ii The word ‘as# ‘perhaps’ has in Classical Arabic two constructions, one 
without inflection ('aid. t-tajrid): ar-rajulani ‘as# 'an yafala, and one in 
which it agrees in gender and number with the subject: ar-rajulani ‘asayd 'an 
yaf‘ald. Sibawaihi (i, 426) assigns them to different dialects, which he does 
not specify. Baidawi (ii, 263) says the inflected form is Hijaz dialect, the 
uninflected one Tamlm dialect; Suyuji (Bahja, p. 33) maintains the opposite. 
In the Koran uninflected * as# occurs with plural or dual subject in ii, 213/ 
216 and xlix, 11; in the latter passage the HudhaJi Ibn Mtt'ud and the 
Medinean ’Ubayy read < asau, ‘asaina (Jeffery, Materials, p. 93, 304). In 
both passages ‘as# occurs twice, in disjunctive co-ordination. This may have 
contributed to the choice of the uninflccted form. Inflected ‘as# also occurs 
twice: hal ‘asaitum .. .'an tujsidu ‘will ye perchance . .. cause mischief’ 
(xlvii, 24/22) and hal ‘asaitum . . . 'alia tuqatilu ‘will ye perchance ... not 
fight’ (ii, 247/246). The meaning ‘perchance’ is not satisfactory: one would 
want something like ‘dare’. This may well have been the original meaning of 
the verb. Nafi* reads in xlvii, 24/22 ‘asitum for * asaitum . This is identical in 
sound with ‘asiya, a dialect form of ‘asd, ya‘su ‘to be or become big, strong’ 
(Lisin, xix, 283). The connecting link is ‘to be able’ (for the transition of 
meaning cf. Eth. fa/t/a,Bibl. Aram .khl ‘be able’, Arabic kahala 'be mature’). 80 
’Astaribidl (Kafiya comm., ii, 303) quotes two cases where *asa is followed 
not by 'an but by a noun: ‘asaitu fd'iman, literally *1 have strength to fast’ 
and the proverb ‘as# l-ghuwairu 'ab'usan ‘a small cave may bring great 
evils’ (cf. Lisin, vi, 344). 31 The uninflected ‘as# is an exact parallel to the 
Mishnaic Hebrew yakhol ‘perhaps’ =yakhol ‘he is able’, e.g., yakhol 
tdqiphdh ‘dldto mishndthd ‘maybe his study is too hard for him’ ( Ahoth , iii, 
8). In both cases we have here the rare phenomenon in Semitic of a truly 
impersonal verb. One feels that there must be more than accidental simila¬ 
rity here. The use of the uninflected form must have arisen somewhere in 
Arabia (perhaps in an area in contact with later Hebrew) and spread, though 
it did not supersede the older personal construction. Whether this centre of 
radiation was Hijaz, we cannot say. 

kk Lihyani (TSj, i, 626), quoting Kisa’I and ’A^ma*!, states that the use 
of asyndetic object clauses with the verb in the indicative after verbs of 
wishing and commanding was current ( lugha fdshiya) in Hijaz. Ibn *Athir 
(quoted ibid.) adds that it is frequent in the works of Shafi'i. The prose 
examples quoted (Reckendorf, Syntax, p. 383; Brockelmann, GVG, ii, 525, 
etc.) come all from Western sources: Koran, xxxix, 64; ii, 77-78/83-84 
(where Ibn Mas‘ud possibly read apocopate, cf. Jeffery Materials, p. 27), 
hadith, sira, a prose utterance of a Hudhail poet (HamSsa, p. 40, line 22). 
Instances from poetry come also from the East: ’A'shS of Bahila (iv, 30-1); 
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the Bakri Tarafa(iv, 54). 32 Slbawaihi (i, 40) does not speak of dialect, but says 
the construction was hardly ever used in speech. This remark is significant, 
as he was mainly in contact with Arabs from Eastern tribes. The asyndetic 
construction was obviously the older one. In West-Arabian it continued in 
everyday speech, while in the East it was only used as an archaism (‘poetic 
license') in poetry. The colloquials followed in this respect West-Arabian 
usage. 

11 According to Sibawaihi (i, 401) one could also use the apocopate in 
asyndetic object clauses after verbs of command, lie quotes as proof: qul... 
yuqimu f-falata ‘tell .. . that they should hold prayers' (Koran, xiv, 36/ 
31). 83 Wc may add qul ... yaghfiru ‘tell. .. they should forgive’ (xlv, 13/ 
14); kallimi rasula llahi yukalUm ... ‘speak to the Prophet he should speak 
. . (Bukhari, Hiba, 8); wa-d*u *ibdda lldhi ya'tu madadan ‘call on the ser¬ 
vants of God they should come to help' (a KhuzJ‘1 in Ibn HishSm, Sira, 
p. 806, line 4), etc. It will be seen that the verbs employed are not specific 
words of command. But for the use of the apocopate, there would be no 
indication of jussive meaning. Reckendorf (Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 62) 
observes ‘an increasing dependence of the apocopate on the syntactical 
relation, strongly approaching the situation in conditional clauses’. There is 
in fact nothing to stop us from taking these as cases of ordinary conditional . 
clauses with an imperative as protasis (jatoabu 'amrin , cf. Reckendorf, 
Syntax, p. 492), without assuming any elision (as does Wright, ii, 38A). 
They are parallel to phrases like 'amarahu fa-fa* ala ‘he told him to do it’, 
lit. ‘he told him and he did it’; 'amara requires an object as much as qdla. 
There is nothing specifically Hijazi in these constructions, though all the 
examples given above come from Hijazi sources. 

mm The Hijazi dialect seems to have employed the indicative for the 
apocopate even where no verb of saying or commanding was present. 
Farra’ (cf. Orientals, xv, 182) adduces as examples of this: *innd zayannd 
s-samd'a . .. ldyassama*una ‘wc adorned the sky ... so that they should not 
listen’ (Koran, xxxvii, 6-8), and kadhahka salakndhu . .. Id yu'mtnuna bihi 
‘and thus we have introduced it... so that they will not believe in it’ 
(xxvi, 200-201). He states that Id stands here for 'an Id, and that the 
Hijazis only used in such cases the indicativewhileothersused the apocopate. 

nn Zamakhshari (Mufa$sal, p. 147) says that some Arabs used the indica¬ 
tive even after 'an. The Meccans Mujdhid or Ibn Muhaifin read so in ii, 
233: 'ardda 'an yutimmu r-rifa'ata ‘he wants the suckling to be completed’, 
where the others read yutimma. Another example is a line by the Thaqafi 
’Abu Mihjan: * akhdfu ...'an Id'adhuquha (in rhyme) ‘I fear ... I shall not 
taste it’ (Tabari, Annales, i, 2316). Perhaps we ought not to take indicative 
after 'an as a feature of the Hijaz dialect, but rather say that these Hijazis, 
being accustomed to asyndetic clauses with the indicative, occasionally used 
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the indicative in the unfamiliar ‘art-clause as well. In the case of the Koran- 
reading, there may have been tandqud al-qtra'atain, conflation of two 
readings: * ardda yuttmmu and 'arada 'an yutimma. In an anonymous line 
(Khizana, iii, 559): 'an taqra'dni . . . wa-'an Id tushHrd ‘that yc call.., and 
that ye let no one notice’, there may be no more than poetic license. Ru’fls! 
(quoted by Suyuji, Jam*, ii, 3) states that ‘the fufahd' among the Arabs use 
the subjunctive after 'an, below ( durta ) them are some who use the indica¬ 
tive, and below those some that use the apocopate’. The use of the apocopate 
is ascribed by Lihyani (quoted by Ibn HishSm, MughnI, i, 29) to the Banu 
$abb5h of Pabba. It seems to have been more widespread in East-Central 
Arabia. One case of it is in a line by Imrulqais (iv, 40), 84 another in a line by 
the *Udhri Jamil (Shinqiji, ii, 3). Lihyani (in Suyuji, Jam*, ii, 4) goes on to 
say that some Arabs have the apocopate after Ian, a construction permitted 
for literary usage by Ibn al->A*rSbI. In Shinqitf (ii, 4) Lihyani is quoted as 
saying that some Arabs yujzimuna n-nawasiba wa-yunsibuna l-jatoazim ‘use 
the subjunctive where others use the apocopate and vice versa’. It must be 
pointed out that in the two shatvdhid the apocopate is not dependent on 
verbs of command, so that the construction there is not to be identified with 
that discussed in § ll above. Perhaps those dialects had no subjunctive, but 
employed the apocopate in dependent clauses, like Ethiopic. 

oo Though the Arab grammarians refused to admit it (cf. Ibn HishSm, 
MughnI, i, 59), there is little doubt that *imma served as simple ‘if’ in Arabic. 
It is the cognate of Ethiopic * emma* 5 The examples collected in various 
grammars are exclusively Western: Koran (xix, 26 & fr.), ‘Aswad b. Ya‘fur 
of Nahshal (Mufa^aliyySt, p. 451); theTa’i Jabir b. RslSn (HamSsa, p. 300, 
line 1); Hassan b. ThSbit (xiii, 14); the Western Qaisis *Antara (ii, 22) and 
Labid (xlvii, 19), etc. We may thus claim the form for West-Arabian. 
Whether 'in was also genuine West-Arabian or imported along with 
Classical Arabic is impossible to say. In the instances quoted the indicative 
is used. 

pp According to ‘Akhfash (quoted by ‘AstarSbadi, Kflfiya comm., ii, 118) 
only the Hijaz knew mundhu ‘since’, while mudh was used both in Hijaz and 
elsewhere. The Koran contains no instance of either. A form mindhu is 
independently attested for some part of the Sulaim dialect by ‘Abu 
HayySn (Manhaj, f. 172a). He also quotes Lihyani as saying that the Banu 
‘Abld of Ghani said mudhu (cf. also ‘AstarSbad!, loc. cit.). This looks like a 
compromise between Eastern mudh and Western mi/undhu, as does also 
midhu, ascribed to *Ukl. A form mudhi before hamzat al-rcafl is said to be 
used by some. 

qq There seem to have been also differences with regard to the rection of 
this particle. The Kufan grammarians are quoted by ’Abu Hayyin as saying 
that the ‘Asad and Tamim used the nominative after mudh (Lihyani adds 
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Pabba, Ribab, ‘Abid, and Sulaim) while the Muzaina, Gha^afan, ‘Amir’ 
and the neighbouring Qais tribes used the genitive (cf. map No. 17)* 
’Akhfash says Hijaz used the genitive, Tamim the nominative. It is 
impossible to say how this information is related to the distinctions 
between the use of nominative and genitive drawn by the grammarians (cf. 
Wright, ii, 173), but it seems that the latter are rather artificial. Reckendorf 
(Syntakt. Verhaltn., p. 237) analyses ra'aituhu mundhu (= min-dhu) 
yaumdni as ‘I saw him; from that it is two days’. Accepting the identification 
of dhu with the demonstrative, I should prefer to connect its use in mundhu 
with the zeh employed with expressions of time in Biblical Hebrew (cf. 
Gesenius, Grammar, p. 443) and to translate ‘I saw him from—it is two 
days’ as in Hebrew (Gen., xxvii, 36) ‘he hath supplanted me—it is two 
times’. In phrases like mundhu yaumu l-jum ( ati ‘since Friday’ the original 
function is obscured and the way prepared towards equating mundhu with 
min and construing it with the genitive. 36 If the Western dialects have thus 
deviated from the earlier syntactical construction of the particle, they did 
keep the older form. Indeed it appears to me that even the Eastern form can 
be explained most easily as having arisen under West-Arabian phonetic 
conditions. The Eastern form of the demonstrative pronoun was dhd, which 
hardly could have been reduced to -dh or -dhu, but in West-Arabian it had 
the form dhi (cf. § 7 u, 12 e), which could in the normal phonetic develop¬ 
ment (§10 it) be reduced to dhi. The resulting 9 mindhi was transformed to 
mundhi through the influence of the labials, and the final i, being a neutral 
vowel (as it could be elided altogether) was assimilated. Again by a law so far 
observed only in the West (§ 11 qq) mundh(u) became mudhdh(u), and this 
became mudh by simplification of final gemination. These changes may have 
taken place in those Qais dialects which we have already seen as home of 
certain developments of Classical Arabic, and reached the literary language 
of the East in this form. 

rr In supplementary questions with man meaning ‘which’ the Hijazis put 
the noun following man in the same case as in the original statement. Thus, 
on being told ra’aitu Zaidan ‘I saw Zaid', a Hijazi might inquire man 
Zaidan ‘Zaid who?’, while other Arabs would presumably have said man 
Zaidun (Sibawaihi, i, 356). This is an interesting observation of colloquial 
usage which it will hardly be possible to check from our literary sources. 
Sibawaihi asserts that only proper names could be so treated, but ’AstarSbadi 
(Kafiya comm., ii, 63) quotes a statement of Yunus, handed down by 
Mubarrad and not found at any rate in the printed Sibawaihi, that one could 
also say man ) akhd Zaidin ‘Zaid’s brother who?' 

ss Rafi‘1 (TSrikh, i, 145) says that the inflected man used mainly in 
supplementary questions: manu , mani, mand, manuna, etc. (cf. Wright, i, 
275) was used in the Hijaz dialect. Unfortunately he does not quote his 
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source. If correct, this would connect the Hijaz dialect with Ethiopic 
mannu acc. manna and Accadian minu. 97 Forms with -u are still used as 
subject-forms in colloquials, e.g., > dmt by Palestinian Fellahin, mdnu in 
Aleppo (Driver, Grammar, p. 38). 


NOTES 

1 On the other hand ‘Abu Zaid (Lisan, iv, 380) asserts that the Tihflma dialect forms 
'u$ud, 'vju* (cf. § 10 h) are always masculine, while the Ctatsical ‘flffurf, 'ajux can be 
either gender. 

I Ibn ’Athlr (in LisUn, i, 380) alleges that tlhahab 'gold’ was feminine in the Hijaz 
dialect. But this is mere assumption (cf. ’Azhnrl, ibid.) due to fuilurc to recognize 
attraction in Koran, ix, 34. 

» Sibawaihi: the Mcdineana; Ibn Ilishfim: the Meccans, Med means, and ’AbO Bakr; 
BaidAwI: Nifl\ Ibn Kathir, and ‘AbO Bakr. Ibn Mna'Od read 'in kullun illd, ns all do in 
xxxviii, 13/14 Ocffery, Materials, p. 48; other readings ib., p. 137, 344). 

4 So in Ibn Ya ‘ish (p. 1131); in the Diwan rewritten so that both hove disappeared. 

• Unless otherwise indicated by the spelling, I am mechanically writing the nomina¬ 
tive in the quotations now following; of course they may have been written with the 
intention of accusative. 

• Lyall, in his translation, takes 'in as conditional particle, Rcckcndorf (Syntax, 
p. 129) as alleviated 'in. 

7 The context suggests that 'in is conditional; Znmaklwhuri (Mufu^alr P- 138) takes it 
as alleviated 'in because of the la-. 

• In this line: 'ataghflabu 'an 'udhnd Qutaibata huxxatd f jihdran tva-larn taghdab 
li-qatli bni lldzvmn 'art thou wroth that the ears of Qutaiba were notched publicly, and 
art not wroth at the murder of Ibn Pflzim?’, ’Agma‘1 and the Kufans take 'an as a 
conditional particle, others read 'in\ Mubarrad takes it as ’an multhajfafa. Here we have 
a clear case of nominative after the alleviated forma. 

• Assimilation before k, q, and j is accepted as normal by Sibawaihi (ii, 465). 

14 This shows that the assimilation of n in the roots Isc n took place at a very late time, 
after the gutturals had lost the ability to be doubled. The latter development is itself 
rather late (cf. Sievcra, Metriache Studicn, i, 300; Bcrgstrttsser, Hcbr. Gramm., i, 152). 
This is also proved by the preservation of n in coses like linpOl (Bergstr., ib., 108) where 
the ihivid disappeared rather late. In the imperfect niph'dl the n was assimilated much 
earlier. 

II Here the preceding phrase 'alima 'allan tafauhu ‘he knows that you will not count 
it right’ may have exerted some influence. 

11 The nominative in the line by Farazdaq: fa-lau kunta Dabbiyyan ‘arafta qirdbatif 
tealakinna xanjiyyun 'axintu l-maskdfiri ‘if thou wert a PabbI, thou wouldst recognize 
me as a relative, but (thou art) a negro with thick lips’ (ed. $SwI, i, 262), is not of this 
kind. The second hemistich is a one-term nominal clause. However, in a similar line by 
the BShili ’A‘sha (ed. Geyer, clxxxvi = Sibawaihi, i, 243) the accusative appears by 
attraction. 

11 Only the Kufans take here kdna as tdmma. 

14 Fischer (ZDMG, Ixi, 936 and ixiii, 597) cites further cases from MutanabbI and 
Maqqari, but they are too late to prove anything. 

14 Reckendorf (Syntakt. VerhSltn., p. 331) calls these rules ‘a veritable exhibition- 
piece of medieval scholasticism’. 
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11 As quoted by 'AstarlbidI (Kafiya comm., i, 267) and Khiz&na (ii, 130); in the 
editions the words tca-ba'du n-ndsi yanfibuna mithlahum, or the like, have fallen out. 

17 Baghdadi (KhizSna, ii, 130) denies that Farazdaq could have committed a solecism 
because ‘a bedouin cannot make his tongue pronounce a wrong form*. 

** Only the pabba dialect made laita into a normal verb by conjugating lustu or 
listu (Tflj, iv, 244). 

1# The derivation of md from the interrogative pronoun (Reckendorf, Syntakt. 
VerhSltn., p. 83) makes little sense in nominal cluuses. Perhaps it is to be connected 
with the Egyptian ‘negative verb’ Iml, and its verbal rcction explained as a last remnant 
of its origin. Hebrew mah serves to express prohibitions (Cant., v, 8, viii, 4; Ecclus., 
xiii, 2, xxxii, 4), just like Eg. m (cf. Garainer, Grammar, p. 260). (I wish to use this 
opportunity to thank Professor G. R. Driver for pointing out to me the existence of 
negative mah in Hebrew). 

10 In ‘AinI (MaqS$id, ii, 145) this has become a controversy between Basrians and 
Kufans. 

11 In the Manhaj, p. 65-6, the verse is mentioned, but the explanation quoted is 
not given. 

44 There arc instances of Id ... bi- (though there are none of 'in ... bi-): twice in 
co-ordination in a line by Isma'H b. Yasfir an-NasAl, a contemporary of 'Abdalmalik 
('Agh#nl, iv, 118, line 6), and without co-ordination in a line by Hulai’n (lxviii, 5— 
ZDMG, xlvii, 77). 

** In the notes appended to the DlwSn the line is not given as yiltim’s, but as made 
by a man of the Band Nablt of Medina—which makes the remark even more pointless. 

14 It has thus the same function as Mishnaic Hebrew and Syriac ’elld 'but', German 
sondern. 

11 The verse Id ya'lamu man ft s-samdwdti tool• 'ardi l-ghaiba 'did Udhu ‘no one in 
heaven and earth knows the Hidden except God’ (xxvii, 66/65) is taken by Ibn Malik 
(quoted Khiz£na, ii, 134) as an example of the Tamimi usage in the mouth of a Hijazi. 
But surely the reasons for taking it as istithnd' munqafi' arc purely theological. 

14 For Koran, xxxvi, 28/29, cf. § p above. 

,T The only case with istithnd 1 ttmfarragh and accusative is Koran, xvii, 95/93. 
Though a rhetorical question, it was perhaps conceived as a real question and has 
therefore the regular accusative. 

14 1 will be forgiven for using the term extraposition (originated by Jespersen) 
rather than casus pendens, nominative absolute, etc., which suggest quite wrong 
conceptions. 

14 There was no doubt some subtle difference of meaning which we cannot appreciate. 

40 We may compare Hebrew hO'U, which means 'begin, comply, dare’, etc. All these 
meanings seem to go back to ‘to be able’, and the word to be a cognate of the Hudhail 
dialect word ’aid ‘to be able* (Ibn Duraid, Jamhara, i, 188). Cf. Melilah, ii, 253. 

41 In spite of the objections of Brockelmann (GVG, ii, 514, n. 1) and the difficulty of 
the relation of the sibilants, it seems worth while to reconsider whether ‘asd is not 
connected with Hebrew 'didh (which perhaps at first also meant 'to have strength to’). 

44 This line, which is given Wright, ii, 27A as example of the subjunctive in asyndetic 
clauses, is cited with the indicative by Bai^fiwI (i, 70), Slbawaihi, and Tabriz! (Hamisa, 
p. 438). Cf. De Goeje’s note on Wright. 

44 Bai<jflwl gives a rather artificial explanation in order to avoid admitting the 
construction. 

44 Quoted with ya'tind by the grammars (cf. Shinqif!, ii, 3) and Y8qut (i, 160); in 
the Diwan corrected into ya'tiya. 
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•* Probably also of Hebrew 'itn. If this had been original • *im , it would have become 
**fm. The absence of lengthening cannot be due to its being proclitic: the other two 
instances of this adduced by Bergstrfisscr (Gramm., i, 148), min and ‘ im , are in in¬ 
flection minn- and Umm-. Perhaps 'immd and (h)in were originally disparate, and only 
contaminated in course of time. 

** The next stage would be to replace mundku by min. This happened in a line by the 
Westerner Zuhair (iv, 1; but some consider it forged, cf. Schawahid-Indices, p. 105, a, 
23). The substitution was carried out in the colloquial of IJarlrl’s time (cf. Durra, ed. 
Thorbecke, p. 76) and is complete in the colloquials of to-day (Brockelmann, GVG, ii, 
542). 

w In Ugaritic the word for who is written my. As y must be a consonant, this points 
to its having been inflected: miyu,miyl t miyd. Gordon's reconstruction miyd (Grammar, 
p. 32) for the nominative appears to have little support from forms in cognate languages. 


Chapter 14 
TAYYP 


a The Tayyi* were not a considerable tribe at the time of the Prophet. In 
their home, the region of the present-day Ha*il, they were cut off from the 
Fertile Crescent by the Nefud desert and their political contacts were 
principally with the tribes of Najd, such as the Tamim clan of Yarbu', 
whom they fought at Rijlat at-Tais. Yet it was the Tayyi* who supplied 
to Syrians, Babylonian Jews, and Persians the name for the whole of the 
Arab race (cf. also Bailey, JRAS., 1939, 89). This suggests that in earlier 
times their area was much larger and covered part of the territory of 
the later Quda'a tribes. If this was so we might expect to find some traces 
of this both in the language of those tribes and in the topography. 
Unfortunately we know very little of the dialects of the QudaSi, who, in 
the words of Lammens (Arabic Occidentale, p. 308) 'appear to have lived 
outside the general development of the peninsula, one might almost say 
outside Arab life’. Some of the known features, however, connect the 
Quda‘a with Tayyi\ others, such as the taltala, with tribes still further 
east; in such cases the Tayyi* may have acted as link. Of place names 
suggesting a connection I have only the one instance of al-'audatu, in the 
territory of Kalb (Ndldcke, Zur Gramm., p. 23). If this is the same as 
al- y audiyatu ‘the Wadis’, then it shows a sound change typical for the 
Tayyi’ dialect (cf. § i below), and might be taken as evidence of earlier 
Tayyi* occupation. 

b Genealogically the Tayyi* are counted among the Yemenite tribes, and 
the usual accounts were given of their emigration from Yemen. Their 
former home was to have been located in the Yemenite Jauf, i.e., near the 
Northern Yemenite tribes, with whose language the Tayyi* dialect shows 
some affinities. These can of course be explained in this way, but one might 
also say that both dialects have preserved older West-Arabian features which 
were given up by the Hudhail and Hijaz dialects, which were more in 
contact with Najd. 1 About the previous inhabitants of the Tayyi* country, 
two traditions existed. The more common one was that the Tayyi* expelled 
the *Asad (cf. Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes avant 
l’lslam, i, 103). The other is preserved by YSqut (Mu'jam, i, 127): the former 
inhabitants of the JabalS Tayyi’in were called SuhJr. The Tayyi* overcame 
them, but took over their language, so that the Tayyi* dialect is the 
language of $uhar. The name occurs as name of towns in Oman and in 
Yemen; 2 in the latter country, near $a‘da, there was also a tribe of that name 
(HamdSni, Jazira, p. 119). In YSqut (iii, 368) it is said that the SuhSr were 
part of Quda*a, and they are identified with various tribes of that group. The 
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idea of a linguistic ‘substrate’ is rather striking, but may perhaps explain 
some of the peculiarities of the dialect. 

c The Shammar bedouins, who inhabit the Tayyi* area to-day, consider 
themselves descendants of that tribe. Little is known of their speech. The 
few items of information collected by Cantincau (Parlers, p. 230 seq.), do not 
on the whole suggest a close connection, except possibly for the trait 
discussed in § / below. Further investigation of the Shammar colloquial 
would in any case he highly desirable. 

d Vollers (Volkssprachc, p. 7) says that the Tayyi* dialect was not in¬ 
cluded among those constituting the ‘‘Arabiyya’. Ndldekc (Neuc Bcitrage, 
p. 5, n. 1) asserts that it was always included. The dialect figures in the list of 
‘correct’ dialects by the philosopher AlfSrSbi 3 , though it is last in the list. 
That the Tayyi* took part in the literary movement which carried the 
Classical Arabic language is proved by the comparatively large number of 
pre-Islamic Ti*i poets, whose works the philologists unquestioningly 
accepted as evidence for correct usage. The dialect shares with Hijazi the 
distinction of having one of its peculiar features, the dhu Td'iyya (§ v below) 
admitted as a provincial variety of correct Arabic. 

e Ibn QGtiyya (Libro dei verbi, p. 5) reports that the Tayyi’ had tawasiu ‘ 
mina l-lughat, which may cither mean ‘a profusion of dialects’ or 'a profusion 
of dialect peculiarities’. It is impossible to make anything of this statement 
in its isolation. 

f A general description of the character of the Tayyi’ dialect may be 
concealed in the term qufa. This is said in LisSn (x, 159) to denote a 
propensity for violent shortenings of words in the vocative, such as yd *abd 
l-haka for yd *abd l-hakami. Such tarkhim forms were however found in 
poetry of all tribes, and there is nothing in Tayyi* poetry to suggest any 
greater tendency in this direction. In non-Tayyi* poets such forms are 
found, at least by the philologists, also outside the vocative. Thus the Lis3n 
fxx, 162) mentions al-mand for al-mandzilu in a line of al-’Akhjal’s and 
al-hamd for al-hamdmu in one by al-'Ajjaj. Moreover, the statement in the 
Lisan adds that al-qut'a is something like the ‘ an'ana of the Tamim dialect. 
The latter term is mostly applied by the grammarians to a tendency of 
making 'alif sound like ‘aw, but probably refers to some more general 
phonetic feature (cf. § 8 q). The Shammar colloquial of our day exhibits a 
tendency to weaken and elide final t , m, n, /, r, and y (Cantineau, Parlers, 
p. 230), thus depriving a great number of words of their final consonant. 
Such a procedure might well be called ‘the cutting-off. It is perhaps not 
accidental that the one example quoted by the LisSn should have a final m. 
This feature may possibly also explain the development described in 
§ z below. In the Yemenite colloquial final m, n, and Z are weakened 
(Rossi, RSO, xvii, 236). Perhaps we are here faced with another common 
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West-Arabian feature . 4 One difficulty is to understand how the quf'a tallies 
with the preservation of the feminine -t (§y below). 

g There is no evidence that the Tayyi’ dialect shared the tendencies of 
the Eastern dialects for elision of short vowels, assimilation, and vowel- 
harmony, due to the peculiar nature of Eastern Arabic stress (cf. § 1 0 m). 
Actually it can be observed that these tendencies are weaker in the dialect of 
’Asad, the closest neighbours of Tayyi’, than e.g. in the Tamim dialect. 
Thus no instances of vowel-elision ever seem to be recorded for this dialect. 
Still, the absence of these features fits in well with the generally West- 
Arabian character of the Tayyi’ dialect . 5 

h The lesser phonetic unity of the word in the Tayyi* dialect is also 
proved by the statement of aTa’i, said to have been Hatim (Hatim, No. iii): 
Id y arsu wa-ld y atama t dadu. This is explained in the commentary as ‘I do 
not say zaqar for saqar and zirdt for sirdt, and I do not pretend to be of 
Ma‘add\ This substitution of z for s in the neighbourhood of—not in 
contact with—an emphatic is generally declared to be a peculiarity of the 
dialect of Kalb (Zamakhshari, Muf.,p. 177; LisSn, vi, 37). Exactly the same 
change is still found in the colloquial of Palmyra, on ancient Kalb territory, 
where saqf ‘roof’ is pronounced zaqf, saqife ‘lintel’ is zaqi/e , and even the 
fdd of the bedouin loanword gamas ( g =< 7 ) becomes z in gamaz ‘to gallop’. In 
contact with q, on the other hand, z becomes s, as in sqoq<zuqaq ‘lane’ 
(Cantineau, Dialecte arabe de Palmyre, p. 50 seq.). A pointer to the explana¬ 
tion of this phenomenon is given in the colloquial of the north-Trans- 
jordanian town of cs-Salt, where in the neighbourhood of emphatics the 
difference between s, z, and s is suspended: zirat, sirat, or firdt ‘way’; zaqar , 
saqar, or faqar ‘hellfirc’, etc. (Littmann, Volkspoesie, p. 4). The principle at 
work here is the phonological tendency, so well observed by Cantineau at 
Palmyra and in the Syrian desert (Dialecte arabe de Palmyre, p. 39 seq.) 
which makes the whole word either emphatic or non-emphatic, and in the 
first case turns all consonants into emphatic ones (such dialects have a 
complete set of emphatic 4 consonants covering all places of articulation). In 
the dialect of the Banu l-*Anbar b. Tamim this had given rise to forms such 
as suq for suq ‘market’, fawiq for sawtq ‘gruel’ (Ibn Sikkit, Qalb, p. 42; 
Jamhara, iii, 44). The last form is also recorded for the Banu ‘Amr b. 
Tamim (Yunus, quoted by Ibn SallSm, TabaqSt, p. 12). In point of fact such 
forms were much more widespread, as evidenced by the widely used sirdt 
for sirdt < Latin strata. Khalil (quoted by Qastallini, iv, 3) states that in 
correct Arabic every fad preceding a qdf in the same word could alternate 
with sin. In the Kalb dialect another factor came into play: that fad w'as a 
voiced sound . 7 The existence of voiced fad in some dialects is attested by 
Ibn Khalawaih (quoted R5fi‘i, TSrikh, i, 109). An s which became emphatic 
in this dialect would thus at the same time have had to become voiced. There 
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are some difficult points in this connection: Why did the tendency affect , 
rather than other consonants? Why did it, at least accordmg to theph.lolo- 
gists, operate with qif more than with other emphatic*. Finally, if the fgd of 
L Kalb dialect was voiced, it became unvoiced somewhere in the history of 
the modern colloquials of that region. Why, then, did the a created by the 
velarization of s lose its emphatic character rather than its voice, and thus 
become dissociated from the old f? Whatever answer we may give to these 
questions, there is little doubt that the sound-change is connected with the 
greater unity of the word created by the expiratory accent, and that its 

absence in the old Tayyi’ dialect is significant." 

i While we know nothing about the simple vowel-sounds of the dialect, 
we are surprisingly well informed about the sound change ,ya > *n°<ioubt 
mainly for the reason that Tayyi’ poets used such forms, they 

could not be tacitly corrected because of the metre. Sihawaihi (it, 317) 
mentions ngU" for rudiyu 'was well received' and nuhd for nutoya was 
prohibited' as permitted Classical forms, and knows nothing of their con¬ 
nection with the Tayyi’. In later works the forms are unanimously ascribed 
to the Tayyi’ dialect. Instances are too numerous to permit enumeration in 
full. E.g., nnffl in a line by Zaid al-Khail, secured by the rhyme (Jamhara, „, 
143); Lid for waliya 'was near' (Mufaddaliyylt, p. 767); baqa i for baqvya 
■remained' in a line by Zaid al-Khail (JRAS, 1907, p. 859); ratf for radrya 
■was pleased' (Hamisa comm., p. 77).“ The 4 was shortened in the feminine, 
as in burnt ‘was built’ in a line by an anonymous T* ‘ (IJamJsa, p. 77), 
baqat ‘remained’ (Sahih, ii, 448). The same change took place in he 
feminine of participles, and participial forms, e.g., khatutun for 
fern, of kharn 'compact’ (Lisin, xviii, 254); ndsdtun lor nfryatun forelock 
cf. Mishnaic Hebrew north 'hair, down’“f Abu 'Ubaid,Ghanh al-mu,annaf, 
quoted Suyutl, Muzhir, i, 141; Ibn Slda in Lisin, xx, 200 with shdhtd by 
Huraith b. ‘Annib); bdditun 'desert-dwellers' and qaratun village-dwellers 
(Lisin, XX, 38, W0)-,jdrdtun for jariyatun 'girl' (Farri in Lisin xx, 268). O 
non-participial nominal forms I know only of the one, taufatun for tauftyatun 
‘testament’, verbal noun of the second conjugation (Farri , ■ bid.). To this we 

may add the » auddtu mentioned in § a above. 

k Forms of this type are by no means restricted to the Tayyi dialect 
alone. This is stated in a general way by Ibn SallSm (Tabaqit, p. 12): baqa 
and /and ... are forms of the Tayyi 1 dialect. The Arabs used them in their 
speech, but in the Tayyi 1 dialect they are more common’. It is very doubtful 
whether we can accept it in this general way. It is perhaps not astonishing to 
find the same change in forms used by poets of the Muzama tribe, the 
neighbours of Tayyi 1 , though reckoned among the Quda a. Thus Ma n . 
1 Aus uses 1 ukhld ‘was reserved’ (ed. Schwarz, vii, l), 12 and Zuhair uses fana 
‘passed away' (Ibn SallSm, Tabaqit, p. 12). The Muzama dialect may have 
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shared the same phonetic development. As we never hear that this sound 
change took place in the Qais dialects or in Najd it is, however, surprising to 
find similar forms in the work of poets from the other extremity of Najd. 
ThusTufail al-GhanawI uses nuhd' is stopped’ (Sibawaihi, ii, 317, not in his 
Diwan), and fond ‘passed away’ (JRAS, 1907, p. 859). The Kindi Imrulqais 
one of the earliest poets known to us, uses in one line (xxix, 2) the form 
handtun ‘cleaving to the string’, of a bow: this is generally explained as 
standing for baniyatun. This poet is said to have spent some time in Tayyi* 
territory, hut it is most unlikely that he should on that occasion have picked 
up the local speech. The unanimity of our sources in ascribing the sound- 
change to Tayyi* hardly permits us the assumption that it had taken place 
all over Najd. The only conclusion remaining to us is that right at the very 
outset of Classical Arabic poetry the Tayyi> form had become recognized as 
a provincial alternative which could be used as poetic license. This speaks 
for attributing to Tayyi* an important place in the formation of the carlv 
'arabiyya. The sound-change itself seems not to have been restricted to 
Tayyi*, however, but to have been common to the northern half of West- 
Arabian. 13 At least we are told on good authority that the same change had 
taken place in the Harith dialect in northern Yemen (§ 7 d). The Hijaz 
dialect may have possessed the same form, but it was replaced by baql (cf. 

§ 12 tv). 14 The sound change was common to northern West-Arabian and 
Canaanite, where we find in Hebrew bondh < •bdniyatu as feminine of 
boneh < baniyu. This sound-change offers also in my opinion the least forced 
explanation for the fact that the third singularmasculine perfect is represent¬ 
ed in Hebrew not by the expected *bdn5< band , but by bdndh ; so already in 
the Tell Amarna letters qabd ‘he said’, laqd ‘he took’. In all other persons the 
verbs tertixyodh were in Hebrew throughout conjugated after the pattern of 
the neuter, so already in Tell Amarna baniti, laqiti (cf. Bohl, Sprache der 
Amamabnefe, p. 47). There is no reason why only the third singular should 
in all verbs have the active form. If • baniya became band after the change 
d> 6 had ceased t0 operate, it is easy to account for the final* of the form. It 
seems to me that this explanation offers some advantages as against the ones 
based on analogy, found in the existing grammars. For a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the Hebrew side of the problem, see Melilah, ii, 247 seq. In 
Hebrew there are also occasional forms with consonantal yodh, such as 
bdkhiydh (Thr., i, I6). 18 These may be due to analogy, but may also 
represent the usage of a part of the Hebrew-speaking area where the sound- 
change had not taken place, or the non-Canaanite element if we accept the 
idea of Hebrew as a mixed language. In any event, the change is dateable in 
Canaanite, as both in the third singular masculine perfect and in the 
feminine participle it must have taken place after the cessation of the first 
change of a to o(cf. § 10 s), i.e., certainly after West-Arabian and Canaanite 
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had begun to emerge as separate languages. We must therefore assume that 
part at least of the West-Arabians remained in close enough contact with 
speakers of Canaanite to be affected by a sound-change which took place 
within that language. This is not the place to work out the historical implica¬ 
tions of this, especially as it affects the darkest part of Arab history. Cf. map 
No. 18. 

1 The change iya > a seems not to have been the only one affecting y 
between vowels. According to Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 77 a) the yd* of the 
imperfect suffix, if preceded by a , was dropped before the nun energicum. 
This means apparently that tardayinna, the cnergicus of tardaina ‘thou (f.) 
desirest’, became tardanna. In fact the only instance of such a change that I 
know is la-tughninna for la-tughniyanna ‘thou art sufficient’ in a line by 
Huraith b. ‘Annib (Shinqlfl, ii, 45). There we would have a case of iya>i 
with shortening in closed syllable. However, if the suggestion put forward in 
§ dd below, according to which i in the imperfect of tertiaey became Jin the 
dialect, is correct, the word in question should be read la-tughnanna, from 
•la-tughnayinna, and would bear out Ibn Malik. Only further instances can 
decide what is right here. 

m According to FarrS* (in T5j, ii, 2) the dialects of Tayyi* and part of 
’Asad turn y into/ in the neighbourhood of ‘am. Others (also LisSn, iii, 144) 
ascribe this sound-change only to the Quda'a. The stock example is hadhd 
ra'ijja kharaja ma'ij for hadhd rdHyya kharaja ma f i ‘this herdsman of mine 
went out with me’. It will be noticed that in ra'ijja it is a geminated inter¬ 
vocalic consonantal y which becomes jj, in maH there is noy at all (except in 
Arabic writing), but a long i becomes somehow ij under the influence of ( ain. 
This feature is nearly everywhere confused with a well-attested sound- 
change of the Tamim dialect: iyy->ijj -, as in 'ijjal for *iyyal ‘mountain 
goat’, Fuqaimijjun for Fuqaimiyyun ‘member of the Fuqaim clan of Han^ala’ 
(Sibawaihi, ii, 314, 342; Sah5h, i, 141, etc. and § 8 t). This hardening of 
yy 1# may also have occurred in the more westerly dialects mentioned, but it 
is very doubtful if they ever had the change connected with t ain. It seems 
rather as if this was guessed from the word f aj c aja which was used to describe 
some characteristic of the Quda'a dialect. In the LisSn passage, the < aj i aja is 
said to be similar to the * an'ana of Tamim, which has been discussed above 
(§ /)• J ust as latter term originally described the general impression 
Tamim speech made upon critical neighbours, and the philologists guessed 
that it meant the change of *an to < an, so < aj i aja must have been a general 
term. Since *ajja means ‘to shout’, it most likely denotes some peculiarity of 
Quda*a intonation. Farra’ is the only one to apply the term to Tayyi\ 
Perhaps he really had in mind the change iyy->ijj- and guessed that 
< aj < aja referred to it. It remains very doubtful whether we can take Farra’s 
statement as evidence that the change of iyy- to ijj- occurred in Tayyi’. 17 
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n The Tayyi’ said hauthu instead of haithu ‘where’ (LihyfinI in LisSn, ii, 
444; Ibn HishSm, Mughni, i, 116; in some sources the form is declared to 
be Tamimi) and > aunuq for * ttinuq ‘she-camels’ (Safadi, Lamiyya-comm., 
ii, 41). Against this the dialect had mahaitu for mahautu ‘I erased’ (LisSn, 
xx, 139). We can neither conclude from this that the terti* toaio and the 
tertiac yd* had coincided in this dialect as they did in Hebrew, nor that at 
and au were confused. The form hauthu , as well as other irregularities with 
w and y, occur in the Hijaz dialect (cf. § 11 i). On hublau for hubld see below 
(§«)■ 

o Various cases of substitution of b for m and vice versa are attributed to 
this dialect. They said habaltu for hamaltu ‘I carried’ (Maidlnl, quoted 
Freytag, Einfiihrung, p. 98) and majaha for bajaha ‘to rejoice’ (Brau in 
Enc. Islam, iv, 624 18 ). The same confusion is more commonly attributed to 
the dialect of the Bakr or of the Mazin b. Bakr (e.g. al-Fisi in TSj, i, 142) and 
forms the subject of anecdotes (e.g. ’Aghanl, viii, 136). It occurs in South- 
Arabian (as in bn for min), in Amharic (Praetorius, Amh. Spr., p. 57), and in 
Mishnaic Hebrew (Segal, Diqduq leshSn ha-Mishnih, p. 38), e.g. Yabhneh 
—'lapvia. Kofler (WZKM, xlvii, 71) gives a list of cases in Arabic not 
referred specifically to any dialect. Perhaps the change was not dialectal at 
all; certainly it was not carried through consistently in any dialect. Its 
special connection with Mazin b. Bakr may derive from their employing the 
dissimilated phrase ba smuk for md smuk ‘what is thy name’, which in the 
form bismak is heard to-day at San‘5 (Rossi, San’a, p. 8). 

p The Arab philologists say that the Tayyi* turned ss and ff into st, ft, 
because the Tayyi* said fast for toss ‘cup’ (FarrS* in Sahah, i, 124) and loft 
for laff ‘robber’ (ibid, and Lihyani in Lis3n, viii, 356), the latter form being 
used also by some Medineans. There is of course no sound-change here, 
but the two forms are nearer to the original words in the languages from 
which these words were borrowed: Persian dost and Greek listes. In the 
Tayyi* dialect these more archaic forms may bear witness to the time 
when that tribe was still in close contact with the non-Arab world. 

q There are some instances of Van becoming *alif. Farr2* (quoted by Ibn 
Sikkit, Qalb, p. 24) gives this as a general rule for the dialect and quotes as 
instances da*ni ‘permit me’ and ta*alahu ‘He is exalted’. ’Azhari (in Taj, x, 
12) knows nothing of the existence of this change in the Tayyi* dialect, and 
ascribes *a*da ‘he assisted’ and similar forms to the Hijaz dialect. However, 
the shahid he quotes, containing the form yu*dihim ‘he helps them’ is by the 
TiPi poetTirimmah (xlviii, 8). We have found de-pharyngalization of ‘aw in 
Hijaz (§11 «) and elsewhere, and recognized it as a typical feature of West- 
Arabian. No information is available on the fate of h in the dialect. 

r W T hether this de-pharyngalized < ain was pronounced as a glottal stop or 
simply disappeared depends of course on the fate of original hamza in this 
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dialect. On this *Azhari (Tasrih, quoted Howell, iv, 824) says that some of 
the tribe sounded the hamza, others did not. One doubts whether this 
statement is the result of observations carried out on the spot. Indirect 
evidence is contradictory. On the one hand there is to&khd for *dkhd ‘to 
fraternize* (Nashwan, Extracts, p. 114) which presupposes the elision of 
intervocalic hamza (cf. § 11 //). On thc othcr t,lcrc is in su ' dad for sudad 
‘authority* (Ibn Duraid, IshtiqSq, p. 130) a hamza not belonging to the root. 
Such an intrusive hamza was one of the features of the neighbouring 
Quda‘a dialect of Kalb, where one said da*abba for ddbba ‘beast of burden’ 
and sha*abba for s/idbba ‘young woman’ (’Abu Zaid in Lisfin, i, 14; Ibn 
Ya‘Ish, p. 1326). The hamza sign there does not necessarily represent a 
glottal stop, but may be an indication of a two-peak syllable which arose 
through the difficulty of pronouncing a long vowel in a closed syllable. This 
phonetic reason for the rise of the *alif does not apply in sudad. We may 
compare this to a phenomenon found by Rhodokanakis in the Zaf3r collo¬ 
quial (Dhofar, ii, 89). There a word like shdjd* may facultatively be pro¬ 
nounced shd*agd* .The factor which led in this case to the development of a 
two-peak syllable was the desire to preserve the length of the a against the 
tendency to shorten a long unstressed vowel. If this is the explanation of the 
Tayyi* su*dad it would make it necessary to assume that the word was 
stressed su'Odddu, not as in Classical Arabic, sudadu. There is, however, 
quite a number of data suggesting the insertion of unorganic hamza in long 
syllables even where it is not possible to assume shift of stress. The dialect of 
Kab‘az (sic) is reported to have pronounced sa*q instead of sdq ‘leg’ (Mu- 
kha$sas, ii, 52). 12 In the Lisin (xii, 35) the passage dealing with this form 
appears to be corrupt, which is a pity, as apparently a dialect was specified 
there. In that passage a line by Jarir (which I have not traced) is quoted in 
the form * ahabbu l-mu*qiddni (cf. § 7 /) *ilaika mu*sd 'the one of the two 
kindlers of fire (muqiddni) dearer to Thee is Musi’. 20 In Koran, liii, 51/50 
Nafi‘ and *Abu ‘Amr are said to have read t adam lu*ld instead of < adani 
Puld Jj^fl ‘the first ‘Ad’ (BaidSwi). Baidiwi (ii, 187) dealing with su*q for 

suq ‘legs’ says that the hamza is ‘because of the damam that precedes it’, 
i.e., that the tendency for replacing long vowels by short vowel plus glottal 
stop was more pronounced with u. However, in the colloquial of San*a > it is 
a, not u, which shows this tendency, as in ma*l for mdl (Rossi, RSO, xvii, 
234). The whole seems to be a phenomenon of intonation. One is vividly 
reminded of Danish and Latvian, where a glottal stop (the sted) replaces 
certain tones of cognate languages. 

s Ibn Sikklt (quoted by Rafi‘i, TSrikh, i, 138) claims that hamza some¬ 
times became h in the Tayyi* dialect. As instances he quotes bin for *in ‘if’ 
and lahinnaka for UPinnaka ‘verily thou art’. The former is also given by 
other authorities, but not attributed to the Tayyi* dialect (Qufrub in LisSn, 
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XVI, 178; Zamakhshari, Mufassal, p. 175), the second is mentioned by 
Sibawaihi (quoted Lisin, xvi, 173) with the curious remark that ‘not all 
Arabs say so’. It is difficult to say whether we can speak here of a sound- 
change. The word for ‘if’ has an initial h in Ugaritic (Gordon, Grammar, 
p. 91), in Biblical Aramaic, in Minaean, and in Qatabanian; the word cor¬ 
responding to Arabic ’inna in Hebrew is hinneh. There seems to be no con¬ 
sistent principle in the way the forms with * alif and h are distributed over 
the various languages. It is however interesting to see the Tayyi’ dialect 
agree with North-Semitic in this respect. 

t The suffix pronoun of the third feminine singular is in pause -ah, in 
context -ha (Jamhara, i, 234). The shahid is by ‘Amir b. Juwain:/a-/am *ara 
mithlahd khubdthata wdjidin n /wa-nahnahtu nafsi ba'da md kidtu *qf'alah 
'Never have I seen a vile act like this committed in rage, but I checked 
myself when I had nearly committed it’. The form mithlahd is secured by 
the metre ( tavnl ). The distribution of the two forms confirms the theory of 
Brockelmann (GVG, i, 312) that Hebrew -ah is of pausal origin. Of the 
modern colloquials of N.W.-Arabia, the ‘small nomads’ have kept the form 
-hd, the Shammar and other camel-bedouins have -ah, while one section of 
the Khawilid, that living in Transjordan, has -ah after consonant, -hd after 
vowel (Cantineau, Parlers, p. 78, 182). Those bedouins which we may 
consider most closely connected with Tayyi’ have thus inherited the old 
pausal form. In the inscription of an-Nam3ra, 7V6 klh ‘all Arabs’ apparently 
also represents al- l araba kullah. 

u The feminine of the demonstrative was in the Tayyi* dialect ta, not the 
Eastern Arabic hadhihi (cf. § 12/). Although ta was also used in other parts 
of Arabia, it is expressly stated to be the Tayyi* dialect form by ’Abu ‘Ubaid 
(quoted by Freytag, Einleitung, p. 100). It may be noted that the authors of 
the inscription of an-Nam2ra used ty =tt or tai, not ta. 

v The relative pronoun of the dialect was dhu. The earliest mention of it 
is by Farra’ (in Lisin, xx, 348) and by the slightly younger Sijistini (quoted 
Rafih*. Tarikh, i, 140). While SijistSni, Ibn Malik (Tashil, f. 11 b), and most 
others (cf. ’Astarabidi, Kafiya comm., ii, 41) assert that the one form dhu 
was used for all numbers, genders, and cases, 12 others maintain that it was 
inflected partly or altogether like dhu meaning ‘possessor’. Farri* tells of a 
beggar in a mosque at Kufa who used dhatu for the feminine (Howell, i, 588), 
and quotes a line of poetry (by the Tamimi Ru’ba, App. lxx, 1) with 
dhawatu for the feminine plural (Lisin, xx, 348). He suggests that various 
parts of Tayyi* might have had different usages in this respect, and this is 
the line followed in the eclectic grammars. The truth appears to be that 
originally dhu was used for all genders and numbers, like the Hebrew zu 
corresponding to it. By the time our records set in it had fallen out of use and 
was confused with dhu ‘possessor’ in the same way as the archaic Hebrew zu 
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was confused with zeh ‘this’ (cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 153). In the 
inscription of an-Nam3ra, dhu is employed as relative : dto >sr ’ ltg=dhu 
'asara ’ al-tdja 'who tied on the crown’. In the Hejr inscription of a.d. 267 
d* appears to be used as relative pronoun in the phrase: mny'yr d * 7 y mnh = 
man yughayyir dhd (?) l aliya minhu ‘whoever destroys that of it which is 
above ground (or: written above it, cf. Lidzbarski, ZAss., xxii, 195). This d ’ 
is written just like the demonstrative d > in line 8; if we are right in our 
rendering, then the same confusion has happened here as in Hebrew. 

w The use of dhu as relative particle again brings the Tayyi* dialect into 
clear connection with at least one of the constituent elements of the Hebrew 
language. Since Hebrew zu is poetical and archaic, it may be presumed, if 
we accept the mixture theory, to derive from the non-Canaanite side. 
Borrowing is improbable; the form must go back to the period before the 
separation of West-Arabian and that other language. However, the Tayyi* 
dialect is the only part of West-Arabian that possesses the pronoun in this 
form. In the south it appears in the form dhi, which is probably of a 
secondary character (cf. § 4 aa), especially as there is some evidence of the 
former existence of dhu in Oman. In Central and Eastern Arabic we have 
alladhi, which presupposes the existence of simple dhi at some point (cf. 
also § 12 1 *). In this way Eastern Arabic links up with Aramaic, where zi < dhi 
is the oldest attainable form. We have thus an isogloss between Canaanite 
and Aramaic clearly continued through the Arabian peninsula (cf. map. No. 
20 ). 

x The definite article was am-, as at the other extremity of the West- 
Arabian area (NashwSn, Extracts, p. 39; Zamakhshari, Mufa§§al, p. 169, 
174, etc.). 23 A verse by Bujair b. ‘Atama (or *Athma) of BaulJn, which is 
quoted in Lisin, xx, 347 as shahid for dhu, contains the forms am-sahmu and 
am-salama. For full discussion cf. § 4 *. 

y According to §flgh3nl (in Taj, vi, 65) the t of the feminine ending was in 
this dialect preserved in pause. The parallel passages in Sahih (ii, 15) and 
Lisin (x, 383) mention the preservation of t as a lugha, but do not connect it 
with Tayyi*. The shahid, where al-hajafat ‘the leather shield’ appears in 
rhyme, is ascribed to a poet named Su*r adh-Dhi’b, about whom I could not 
discover anything. Another poem, ascribed to ’Abu n-Najm al-‘ljll (Lis5n, 
xx, 361)—at any rate not a Ts*i—has several nouns with -at in rhyme, but 
betrays itself as a joke by the form mat for mah, ma ‘what’. Proof for the 
connection of this feature with Tayyi’ is thus weak. It is better attested for 
the far south (§4 p). In some of the north-western dialects t must have been 
preserved, since it appears regularly in Greek and Latin transcriptions of 
Arabic names made before 300 a.d., as Dumatha, Sabbatha, Maiphath, 
Odenathus (Vollers, Volkssprache, p. 158), Borechath=Buraika (Wadding- 
ton, No. 2396) and in Nabataean spellings (cf. Cantineau, Nabat^en, ii, 171). 
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The Syriac and Byzantine authors of the fifth to seventh centuries, on the 
other hand, transcribe the Arabic feminine ending as -a (Nbldeke, Haus 
Gafna p 6, note 3). One is strongly tempted to connect this with the ousting 
of Tayyi ; in this region by the Quda<a, but the material is really too scanty 

for any such conclusion. , f . 

x As against the possible preservat.on of singular -at, the t of the 
feminine plural ending -St was dropped in pause (Qutrub in Zamakhshan, 
Mufassal p. 176). This phenomenon is well attested in certain bedoum 
colliquiai, of thi Syrian desert and Najd (Wetastein, ZDMG xxii, .8 ; 
Soein, Diwan, iii, 107; especially Cantineau, Purlers, p. 20). rhe purely 
phonetic character of the change is revealed by the position in the colloquial 
of the N‘tm in eastern Syria, where the t is weak, but audible, and with the 
Shammar, the alleged descendants of the Tayyi>, where the . is followed by a 
weak v, e.g., ibgar& =baqardt t just as in the feminine singular perfect 
ktHb-S-katabat (Cantineau, p. 133). It is in those colloquial* part of the 
general weakening of certain final consonants, which we have §/above) also 
suspected to have been observed in the ancient Tan.’ dialect." For the 
possibility of the same phenomenon in the south, cf. § 7*. 

aa We have no information as to whether the Tayyi’ dudect had in the 
prefixes of the e-imperfect s, like the east, or e, like the west (cf. 5 6 s, 12 p). 

If our theory that the use of the ,-prefixes developed in the Canaan,te area 
and spread thence eastward into Arabia (cf. Journal of Jewish Studies, i, 26) 
is correct, it would not be unreasonable to assume that the Tayyi dialect 
was affected, or indeed acted as transmitter of the new forms. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether we may adduce in favour of this the statement 
of Marzuqi (quoted Taj, vii, 313) that the form 'ihhdlu ‘methinks’ originated 
in the dialect of Tayyi*. This form, which was used all over Arabia, probably 
has nothing to do with the s-prefixes or taliala (cf. further § 8 bb). 

bb The conjugation of intransitive verbs media; w is of an archaic 
pattern, as in Hijaz (cf. 12 s). The Tayyi* said for muttu I died 
(Jamhara, ii, 29) and md dimtu for md dumtu ‘as long as I last {ibtd., ill, 485). 
The form mittu occurs in the JVi P°<* T>irimmS^i (i, 16). While the Hijaz 
dialect, as far as we know, had to these the imperfects yamutu, yadumu the 
Tayyi’ also had the corresponding imperfects yamdtu, yaddmu (cf. Jamhara, 
iii 485). In the case of yamdtu, Brockelmann (GVG, i, 608) believes that the 
d was restored by analogy, as the verb has u in all other Semitic dialects, but 
it may just as well be that the more archaic dialects of West-Arabian had 
preserved the form yamdtu . It is used in several modem eolloquials (e.g., 
Syria, cf. Driver, Grammar, p. 91). Ibn Ya<ish (p. 1257) states that the a- 
imperfect of mediae w was pronounced with ’imdla . Though he mentions no 
dialect in this connection, this could hardly be the ordinary combinatory 
'imdla of the Eastern dialects, as no i is present. I would suggest that these 
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forms, yamitu, yademu , etc., were current in some West-Arabian dialects, 
and were due to analogy with the perfect, which was there meta, dema (cf. 
§ 10 seq.). The full analogy of the pairs qumtu :yaqumu and zidtu : yazidu 
should have produced mittu : •yantitu. The yametu described by Ibn 
Ya'ish is a compromise between this and the & required by the grammatical 
system, which can only be understood through the presence of a perfect 
mita. We may assume that the i in the third person existed in Tayyi*, as in 
the other Western dialects. 

cc The sound-change iya>a discussed in § * above transformed the 
paradigm of the perfect of intransitive verbs terti® infirm®, which ran in this 
dialect baqttu, baqita, baqd , baqat. The form baqat for the third feminine 
singular is attested by grammarians and found in poetry. It is all the 
stranger to find an early authority like LihySnl declaring that the Tayyi* 
form was laqayat, corresponding to common laqiyat. This occurs in a line of 
an unnamed T§*i (LisSn, iv, 184): lam talqa khailun qablahd md laqayat/min 
ghibbi hdjiratin toa-sairin mus'adi ‘no horses ever suffered what they suffered 
from extreme midday-heat and strenuous journey’. There follows the gloss: 
‘he means to say laqiyat , this is Tayyi* dialect’. The verb-form must have 
been preserved here by tradition, as nothing would prevent reading 
laqiyat. It is curiously similar to the Hebrew hapax legomenon hdsdydh 
(Ps. lvii, 2), which is just as difficult to account for. Without further data it is 
not possible to say whether one should really take it as a form of the Tayyi* 
dialect. One should also take into account the odd *amsajat for *amsat, which 
presupposes *amsayat (cf. the note on § 14 /n). 

dd The verb qald, qald ‘to dislike’ had in the Tayyi’ dialect the imperfect 
yaqld,yaqUt( LisSn, xx, 59; Suyufi, Sh. Shaw. Mughni, p. 83). The shahid for 
yaqld in the LisSn is anonymous; the verse with^a^ff is by ’Abu Muhammad 
al-Faq < asI, of the neighbouring tribe of ’Asad. This could be easily ex¬ 
plained on the assumption that Tayyi* qald stood for qaliya; such a form is 
indeed recorded for Classical Arabic by several authorities in the LisSn 
passage. However, Ibn MSlik (Tashil, f. 71 b) states that ‘all except the 
Tayyi* had kasrti in the imperfect of verbs terti® yd ’ in which the second 
radical was not a guttural’. I cannot see any other meaning to this than that, 
where others said bandiyabni, the Tayyi* said band:yabnd, or rather in 
accordance with Western usage (§ \0ff)banai : yabnai. This is less surprising 
than it seems, since there are also some traces in Hebrew of a similargenerali- 
zation of the intransitive type. The imperfect without affixes, —yibhneh, 
yirfeh —may go back to m yibnai , *yirdai as much as to • yibni , *yirfi (cf. 
Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm., p. 407), but tibhkeyndh for the third plural 
feminine can only be derived from • tibkaina . The few cases of forms with y 
preserved before suffixes show (in pause) all a: tibh'dyun ‘ye will seek’, 
ye^ithdyu ‘they will come’, ye'ithdyeni ‘he comes to me’, although their 
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Arabic cognates have,'-imperfects. In the proper names in Ya/i- f™nsuch 
roots winch no doubt represent often archaic forms of the imperfect (cf 
Tees ATSL xxvii 305 siq., and Rabin, Journal of Jewish Studies, t, 23) 

finaU occurs' in compounds (as YaWel 

• hv a theophoric element: Yahdai , Ya dnai, Yimnan, 

yfttaxft, Ye'dai, etc. The only exception to this is Yishwi, which however 
. tV ,„ Q entu aeint as lessai. The Arabic cognates of the roots 
contained in these names have mostly f-imperfects. It is therefore not 
entirely out of the question that Hebrew did a. one stage transform not 
only the perfect but also the imperfect of the transitive verbs tertim y 
, f J r the intransitive pattern. This lends some plausibility to Ibn Malik 
statement"iTour argument is accepted, we would have here another 
instance of close similarity between a West-Arabian dialect and Hebrew 
“a development that certainly took place after the two languages had 

h'^Thrc'eforms are given in our sources for the Tayyi’ equivalent of 
words of the type hubU: some said kublm, others hublau, both without 
making a difference between pausal and context form (S>bawa.h,, ,. 314) 
those ? of Tayyi' who sounded the hamza pronounced kx.Ha in pause 
f'Aahari T» ? rih, quoted by Howell, iv, 824). The effect of the disappearance 
o^hamzao^i the inflection of nouns in -« and -d'» has been dr.cus.ed te 
§ 11 re. After a noun like 'ini’, owing to the fall of hamza, had taken in the 
genitive the form 'ism and in the nominative '■»»«, hublas was drawn 
fhe same paradigm. Some parts of the Tayyi’ area may have retained the 

nominative as scTe form, others the genitive, or Sibawa ' h ‘ 8 ^™ an ; 
having heard such words sometimes in the one case and sometimes in the 
other came to the conclusion that different Ta’ispcskers used drfferen 
forms. It is quite Ukely that in those districts where hamza was at leas 
partly preserved the -<ri nouns were similarly attracted into the paradigm of 

th « e A "ng to Ibn Quiiyya (Libro dei Verb!, p. 5) T.yy.' dialect 
formed the masdar mxmx of verbs prim* won the pattern -"^T^lthad 
mau'ai for mau'id 'promise' and mauran for mauzxn 
be combined with another piece of informatron, grven by Ibn Mil.k (Tashil 
f 75 «), that the rule according to which nomina loci of concave verbs wit 
sound third radical have the pattern maf'il, applies in all dialects except that 
of Tayyi'. According to Ibn MSlik, then, the Tayyi’ said mauda lot maxjx 
■place' etc. There seems to have been some principle of vowel-harmony o 
rhythm at work which favoured the sequence nrnu.a. as against mau.t. 

fig The Tayyi’ and Kalb said iittm' before ’alif al-u>afl instead of mtna 
(Lihyani in LisJn, xvii, 311). For further discussion of the form of mm, 
see §7 o. 
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hh The Tayyi\ like the other West-Arabian dialects (cf. § 13 b) made the 
predicate of a verbal clause agree in number with its subject (Khafaji, 
Sharh Durrat al-ghawwas, p. 152). 


NOTES 

1 If we accept the idea that the West-Arabians migrated in several waves from the 
north to their historical habitations, we might even say that the north-Yemcnitc tribes, 
being the last wave of immigrants in that province, ought to show linguistic affinities 
with the Tayyi\ who stayed nearest the original home. The existence of some Tayyi* in 
northern Yemen (cf. Wcllhausen, Reste arnb. Heidentums, p. 129) can be due to some 
of the tribe having taken part in that migration. 

* This is the place where the $uhdri garments were made. It may be the fhr mention¬ 
ed in the South-Arabian inscription CIH. 407, line 19, of the time of Shammar 
Yuhar'ish. 

* In Al-’alfiz wal-hurOf, quoted SuyGt?, Iqtiril? (Hyderabad ed. p. 19). His opinion 
on this matter is particularly interesting, since it presumably is that of the educated 
non-philologist. He grants only part of T. the seal of correctness. 

4 ’Ants (Lahajfit, p. 7) gives a list of districts in Egypt whose dialects are known for 
eliding final consonants in pause. Further specification would be desirable, but the 
feature agrees well with the generally Western character of the Egyptian colloquial. 

* Koflcr (WZKM, xlviii, 264) quotes one example of vowel-harmony: T* 1 * Sudus as 
against Yemenite Sadus (Lisin, vii, 410); but this is a clan name which may have been 
formed independently in each area, not, as K. thinks, the word for ‘cloak’. 

* Cantineau (Horan, p. 86) makes a distinction between these mufakhkham sounds 
8nd true cmphatics. 

I The sound of & of course, in ancient Arabic that of an emphatic dh, as is 
still demanded in tajvnd, not the * of modern Egyptian pronunciation. It may be noted 
here that in older Arabic each emphatic consonant corresponded to a pair of non- 
emphatic ones, one of which was voiced and the other voiceless: I— d — f; s —*—/; 
th — dh —i>; and (probably) sh —/—(cf. § 4 m). It was therefore of no phonological 
significance whether the emphatic sound was produced with or without voice. This is 
why ■!» can be a voiced sound in modem Yemenite colloquial and voiced in most 
bedouin colloquials. (Cf. the detailed discussion by Cantineau, BSL, xliii, 111-12). 

* Similar processes may explain the fact that Assyrian tinqu ‘chains’ was taken over 
into Hebrew and Aramaic as ziqqim, zanqd. If sinqu is cognate to Arabic dank 
‘straitness’ and Hebrew finOq ‘pillory, prison’, we would have all three alternatives as 
in Arabic; but perhaps the cognate is Arabic thanaqa ‘to strangle'. It is possible that 
the prothetic 'a of ‘dziqqim (Jer., xl, 1,4) points to an effort to reproduce an unfamiliar 
sound, viz., *z. 

* The vowel resulting from this contraction is in our sources spelled sometimes -6 
and at others Since & was in this dialect probably pronounced cd, as well as for other 
reasons, it is practically certain that -a is the conect form and -d written through 
analogy with band and similar forms. In what follows I write -d throughout. 

*• An instructive instance of how the philologists managed to get rid of dialect forms 
is a line Jamhara, i, 32 in which suqa ‘was given to drink’ occurs. In Lisin, i, 465 the 
line is so reconstructed that the active taqd appears instead. 

II Cf. Mishnah ffullin, iii, 4 and Bab. Talmud Shabbath, f. 28 b. In Biblical Hebrew 
the word means ‘pinion-feather’. The root njy is of course connected with Hebrew 
ttff, Targumic Aramaic nyf ‘to sprout’. 
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n So Brockelmann (GVG, i, 619) - who writes ‘uhld - against the edition and Lisin 
(xviii, 261), who have ‘akhld. 

i» i t speaks for our theory that the forms in •& have completely replaced those in -r ya 
in the Maghrib, where West-Arabian influence is strong, and have to some extent done 
so in Egypt, Iraq, and Spain, dialects with many West-Arabian elements (cf. Brockel¬ 
mann, GVG, i, 621). 

14 As far as I know, no noun-forms exhibiting this sound-change have been found in 
texts of Hijazi origin. This does not imply that such forms were not used in the dialect. 

19 On Hebrew fidsdydh, cf. § cc below. 

»• It is hardly necessary to point out that y and j are very close in articulation. Cf. 
Spanish ;o=yo T, North-German tya—ja 'yes’, and in the Semitic field rtflm for 
reyim ‘high’, etc., in the Massawa dialect of Tigre (Littmnnn, ZAss, xiii, 140). Some 
unknown Arabic dialect seems also, like Tigre, to have hardened single intervocalic y 
into j. Ibn Ya'Ish (p. 1390) quotes from *AbQ Zaid an anonymous line: hattd 'idhd 
», amsajat ic a-'amsajd ’until she and the two of them reached the evening’, for 'amsat, 
’amsayd . The consonantal y, which •'amsayot must have had at one time, is not the 
same as that in T*yyi’ laqayat (§ cc below), but reminds one of South-Arabian. 

11 On the sound of jlm in Tayyi’, cf. the note on § 4 t. 

x* The Lisin (iii. 425) gives majjdh ‘boastful’ as a form of the Yeminite dialect. 

*• The Meccan Ibn Kathir read in xxvii, 44 'an sa'qaihd 'from her legs’ for sdqaiha, 
and in xxxviii, 32/33 bis-su'qi'oa the legs’ (’AbO ‘Amr read bis-nt'uqi ), and in xlviii, 29 
* old su'qihi ‘on its stems’, but apparently nowhere sa'q for sdq. BaidSwi thinks the 
hams a in su'q is because of the u, and was thence transferred to la'qaiha. Hebrew 
thOq shows no ’ aleph. 

« Lisin, xv, 315 we are told that the pabbi ‘Ajjij said 'a’lamun for 'diamun ‘world’ 
and kha'tamun for khdtamun ‘seal’, but his son Ru’ba did not share this pronunciation. 
Perhaps we might see here a peculiarity of the older speakers of the Pobba dialect. 

91 I have emended from the Jamhara’s khubdsata ‘spoils’. SuyQlI (Sh. sh. al- 
Mughnl) has ftubdsata ‘injustice’. Most texts, including Slbawaihi (i. 129), read 
khubdsata t cdJtidin, which leaves the second hemistich in the air. 

•» We find Ti’I* using dhd for the genitive in verse in Hani*“. P-315, line 6 and in 
prose, ibid., p. 148, line 20. 

11 A most peculiar use occurs in the oath of a TS’I in Hamian, p. 148, line 20, 
tva-dhu baituhu bi-samd' ‘whose dwelling is in heaven’. We should expect bim-samd' or 
bis-samd ’. Is this perhaps some kind of Aramaic formula (i di-bhlthth bi-shmayyd). It is 
certainly odd that such a form should have survived the vicissitudes of copying. 

* 4 According to ’UshmOnl (iv, 160) the Tayyi’ also said haihd for haihdt ‘come on’. 
This would support our view that the change was purely phonetical, if one did not 
suspect that 'UahmOnl's statement rests on apriori grounds, not on tradition. 
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ADDENDA 

p. ix, Bibliography: tfammGda, ‘AbdalwahhSb- Al-oir 5 's» t*.«i i v ^ • 
important contribution to the problems discard bv VoMe^ ri uic ^ 0 ’ 

Koran commentary of *AbQ Hayyfin (on whom cf n ffl ! Jl- k T? “T*’ 7 the 
access, and which seems to contain many new data ’ ^ 1 80 far had no 

.0 d„, with the ™iou. v e „ im> - «'■*»- ■ -opc 

Notes on ... Samuel, p. 364 ). XXm > w ,s n * ht ( cf - Driver, 

’ -*m W if from . 

P tyyl r . “ ' Wy ° f “ - «—r (^o 

p. 96, §/: Cf. further J. FQck, Arabiya (1950), p. 10. 

p. 125: A story of the time of Ma’mOn (ca. 200/815), told bv Tabari TirtUk - ,. 
kn ° W,Cd ‘ C ,h “' ,h ' 8u bstitution of ^ 

*SSS3S^-*=«3s® 

^ E££ St 

and Spanish Arabic hutoat, hiyat. ’ ’ * U 8 antJC * South-Arabian, 

P ' Thu‘a § l ofTpIaking a^an^age ^ ^ ** 

p - S/EEizsss t “> from *■* 
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Index I 

DIALECT WORDS AND FORMS 


Note: ‘ain is treated as last letter of the alphabet. Hamza, and the 
difference between a and d, are ignored. Sh, s, etc., are separate from the 
simple letters. 


’ab#, ’aban, 70 
’abati, 71 
’abb, 71 
’abln*’u, 84 
’ad, 84 
’Adfi, 127, 201 
’adfOhu, 145 
’af*ai, 116 
'ahabtu, 163 
’abbfldu, 85 
’aim, 26 
’akhB, 70 
’akhAlu, 61, 90 
’akhawBka, 70 
’akhdh, 101 
’akhkh, 71 
’ala, 91 
’alab, 84 
alladh, 89 
alladhi, 77 
alladhl, 89, 155, 204 
alladhi (pi.), 39, 77 
alladhQna, 89, 155 
alll’i, 89, 154 
alla’Qna, 89 
allay, 154 
’am, 37 

am-, 34, 50, 204 
’amStu, 114 
'imml, 91, 183-4 
’amsajat, 207, 210 
’amsi, 156 
’ampl, 33 
’an, 168, 186 
an-, 35 
’ana, ’ana, 151 
’fina\ 89 
’anbi’S’u, 133 
’anbd, 110 
’anna, 173 
’antfl, 31-3, 54, 126 
'aqima, 78 
’ara’aita, 136 
’araqSn, 84 
’ardta, 12 
'ami, 93 


'aabAI, 147 
’ashatta, 27 
’a*tfi, 32 

al-’Audatu, 193, 196 
’aukafa, 141 
’aunuq, 201 
’au*ada, 141 
’awSna’idhin, 91 
’awwfib, 79 
’awwanta, 134 
’ayimma, 131 
’ayiaa, 142 

bAdAtun, 196 
badiya, 144 
bahB, 139 
bakhl, 100 
balAs, 96 
ball, 121 
ban, 129 
banai, 160 
bfinitun, 197 
baqi, 65, 161, 196 
baqat, 196, 207 
baqi, 161, 197 
ban’a, 133 
ba smuk, 201 
bayadAt, 80 
ba'l, 26 
bidAya, 144 
binu, 81 
bi‘ir, 99 
bitriq, 96 
bO‘a, 165 . 
bu'dunlahu, 168 
buhthira, 85 
bunat, 196 
burr, 167 
busr, 167 

da’abba, 202 
dAba, 134 
damA, 71 
da’ni, 201 
dikr, 146 
dimtu, 206 


do, 11, 40 
dha’A, 143 
dhahab, 190 
dhAlika, 154 
dhe, 76, 115 

dhi (dem.), 75, 152, 165, 
189 

dhi (rel.), 39, 204 
dhO, 76, 189,203, 210 
dhukr, 102 
Pafawai, 116 
d«qa, 111, 114 
dila*, 97 
dililtu, 166 
du‘af6, 110, 140 
duf, 100 

■«s«, 117 

fanA, 65, 196, 197 
fataha, 54 
fatai, 117 
faur, 79 
fikhdh, 97 
firri, 162 
firaik, 96 
fiyyi, 151 
fQma, 59 
Fuqaimijj, 199 
fuqr, 100 

ghaddh, 105 
ghasha, 166 
ghudaru, 34 

hAdh, 120 
hadhi, 120, 152 
haihA, 210 
halmumna, 163 
halumma, 11, 162 
ha’ulA’in, 165 
hawayya, 87 
hiba, 111 
Hid, 147 
hin, 202 
hiya, 71 
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hudayya, 87 
haia’i, 10 

hun&lika, 154 
hOwa, 71 
huwa dhi, 152 
ljabaltu, 201 
ljajafat, 205 
bail, 148 
bfiaht, 182 
ba»nb, 2f> 
ba?ad, 99, 121 
hatte, 40 
hauthu, 120, 201 
bay*, 139 
bayflh, 29, 105 
beqa, 111,114 
hidau,140 
bidhau, 140 

Wii, 101 , 

binayidhin, 138 

binj, 53 

biqw, 87 
bubll, 116 
bubla*, 208 
bublai, 116, 208 
bublau, 208 
hudayya, 134 
busun, 97 

ibin, 80 
’idhin, 01 

‘ibd* 'ashrata, 98 

Ijalu, 165 

ijdfin, 81 

’Ujal, 109 

’ikhllu, 90, 206 

ilda, 81 

ikhsh, 120 

imlal, 161 

*imm, 87, 102 

’immi, 71, 92, 187 

’immilfi, 38 

’in («■’inna), 38, 168 

•in (neg.), 178 

in’a, 143 
'inna, 173 
‘inw, 89 
’iny, 37, 89 
iqS\ 81 
’iqlld, 9 
ir’a, 143 
irm, 120 
istiyaaa, 142 
ista’dl, 127 
iatfi'a, 148 
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ishlh, 81 
ishtar, 93 
ishtara‘u, 153 
itazara, 158 
ittamana, 136 
ittamara, 136 
ittazara, 136 
i*4', 81 


jadath, 79 

jufn, 20 

jaihal, 26 
jumrilt, 80 
jirfitun, 196 
jawHzit, 80 
ji’a, 111, 113 
Jibril, 137 
juhd,100 
jumu'a, 97 
jOna, 135 
Ju'4 Q», 55 

ka’an, 172, 173 
kai, 8 
kolfl, 141 
kalis’, 167 
kamSh, 134 
kSna, 173 
kiyin, 137 
k«da, 112, 114 
kidhlb, kidhdhib, 37 
kill, kilai, 67 
kilma, 97 
kilwa, 122 
kubir, kubbir, 33 
kulwa, 122, 130 
kurkOr, 28 
kuthlr, 33 
khablllhi, 26 
khablt, 127 
khai*, 129 
khallq, 27 
khamr, 54 
khara^a, 79 
khaahaf, 27 
khafln, 27 
kha’tam, 210 
khi^lmn, 196 
lchtba, 111 
khifa, 111 
khu«wa, 130 


li, 179, 180 
labbaiaha, 50 
lahinnaka, 202 

labya, 101 


lammS, 91 
lan, 187 
laqayat, 207 
la«, 201 
lau, 77 
lika, 157 
listu, 191 
Iubd,100 
luml, 101 
luatu, 191 

ml. II, 174, 191 
mabrQrun ina'jOrnn, 168 
matlnhn, 127 
madln, rmulyOn, 160 
mal.iaitu, 201 
mSbl6l>4, 182 

mabb urn > H 5 
majaba, 201 
majjib, 210 
malak, 133 
malSk, 134 
matli, 162 
man, 139 
manOh, 105 
manO, 189 
maqwOd, 160 
marSh, 134 
marduww, 161 
mariyy, 28 
marranl, 103 
mlshalllh, 50 
mat, 205 
mats, 91 
mathallt, 98 
matfyya, 33 
maud**. 208 
mauzan, 208 
mau'ad, 208 
mi', 85 
ma'ij, 109 
meta, 111, 114, 207 
mijhal, 26 
mil-,71,137 
milfai. 140, 150 
mini, 73 
mindhi, 187 
minhimi, 99 
mini, 73, 208 
mir*, 40 
miry a, 101 
mishkOh, 105, 123 
mi«b a ^< *0* 
mittu, 114, 159, 206 
mifw, 57 
mi'dhir, 54 


mudh, mudhu, 187 
mundha, 187 
muqlt, 24 
mur’, 40 
murya, 101 
mujrikhiyyi, 153 

nS, nS’a, 142, 160 
lUlbr, 133, 144 
n&du, 33 
naghada, 24 
nal^nm, 85, 126 
najdh, 105 
najud, 122 
nakhl. 167 
nasi, 121 
nftsha, 33 
nfl^Stun, 196 
natS, 32 

na'im, 73, 79, 100 
nir, 115 
nihy, 101 
nirbabuhu, 90 
nista'inu, 61 
ni'ima, 92 
ni'imBt, 80, 98 
nuhS, 196, 197 
nujud, 122 
nusur, 99 

qafakha, 28 
qafayya, 87 
qalft, 207 
Qalahai, 116 
qarfitu, 142 
qa«, 125 
qar&tun, 196 
qatal ( — qatalQ), 120 
qayyim, qayyQm, 123 
qibilan, 101 
qidwa, 101 
qinwfin, 101 
qinya, 101, 130 
qinyin, 101 
qlr, 115 
qira, 133 
qir&y&t, 138 
qirri, 101 
qirya, 122 
qi«a, 125 

q6ma, 106 
qubulan, 101 
qunwa, 101, 130 
q unwan, 101 
qunyin, 101, 130 
qurftn, 133 
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qu^wfl, 130 

rf.ri’a, 142, 160 
rid, 139 

raddatu, raddStu, 163 

rada, 196 

raitu, 143 

rajft, 79 

rakana,27 

rakhima, 27 

raqS, 161 

raqada, 27 

raytt, 138 

ra'yja, 199 

rSna, III, 112, 114 

ribfi, 105 

ri*I, 99 

rijlainuh, 34 

ri»4?, 122 

ritu, 143 

riyy, 135-6 

riyya, 135 

ruddi, 162 

rudfi, 196 

rudwin, 101 

rufgh, 100 

rOs, 137 

ruyyi, 135 

sabll, 161 
sadQs, 209 
sila, 136, 138 
salfim, 106 
samra, 98 
•a’q, 202 

satunblni, 139 
sauqam, 27 
sihft’a, 143 
sila, 138 
silcu, 141 
siqS’a, 143 
sirit, 167 
slta, 159 

subul, subQla, 147 
su’dad,202 
sudQs, 209 
sukhriyyan, 101 
sum, 122 
summ, 102 
sOq, 167 
su'q, 202,210 
su(a, su{a, 159 
sha’abba, 202 
shahaba, 27 
shiniki, 139 
sharrada, 24 


shafts, 27 
sha'ir, 167 
sha’a, 111 
shl, 140 
shijra, 121 
shirau, 141 
ahuhd, 100 
saduqa, 97 
$al3’a, 143 
?al6h, 105 
«araif, 178 
§awarni, 116 
$awiq, 195 
jayyfigh, 129, 148 
jayyfim, 129 
167 

«Sra, Ill, 114 
$udqa, 97 
$uduqa, 97 
$u*iya, 27 
?0q,195 
5 uwi‘, 167 

ta, 120, 152, 203 
ta'alahu, 201 
tabfih, 94, 109 
taji, 139 

takhidha, 136, 149 
talam, 26 
tamr, 167 
tanassama, 28 
tardanna, 199 
tarriyya, 135 
tashabba$a, 27 
tau^atun, 196 
tikum, 152 
tilm, 26 
tiqrabS, 120 
thlqib, 79 
taffil, 27 
tariq, 167 
tast, 201 
t«ba, III, 114 
{iwilu l-‘aidi, 124 

udd, 81 
ughz, 120 
ujOhuhum, 81 
*ukhfi, 161 

’ukhla, 196 
'Ola, 153 
’Olid, 165 
•Ola*!, 153 
'Oil’in, 165 
‘ummala, 38 
unfti, 53 
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urdud,161 
’urttma, 99 
usSda, 81 
usm, 122 
ushk, 81 

wahar, 28 
waihaka, 127 
wakkada, 141 
wflkhfi, 33, 202 
•wftkhadha, 33 
wall, 196 
waqa$uh, 38 
wlsl, 33 
wasama, wasima, 
wa$i’a, 27 
wStft, 33 
wathaba, 28, 34 
wuqiyya, 83 

yabnai, 207 
yadi, 71 
yadainuh, 34 
yadflmu, 206 

yadrib6, 115, 117 
yafdulu, 157 
y&jalu, 158 
yamitu, 206 
yamitu, 207 
yaqd, 120 
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yaqli, yaqli, 207 
yarfi, 131, 143 
yar’A, 143 
yasalu, 133, 141 
y5 sin, 9 
ya’ti, 89 

yAzi'ahum, 65, 83 
ya'ruruka, 90 
yijalu, 158 

zak6h, 29, 105 
zaqar, 195 
za'm, 100 
zida,111,114 
121 zigha, 111, 114 

zinai, 141 
zirfU, 195 
zj*m, 101 
zuhw, 100 
zuqiq, 167 
?altu, 163 
filtu, 163 
*i’r,27 

*ab5’a, 143 
*adai, 85 
•add, 100 
‘■1-, 73 
•aUha, 65 
•a’lam, 210 


‘alayyi, 152 
‘an, 86, 127 
‘anna, 86, 127 
‘asfi, 185 
‘asaq, 55 
c a8iya, 185 
‘ashra, 98 
‘afaitu, 89 
‘a»ayya, 87, 152 
*a 9 w, 37, 88 
‘atti, 22, 40, 84 
•azaba, 27 
*azlqa, 28 
‘afA’a, 143 

‘illaud, 33 
*idwa, 101 
*inab, 54 
‘i»q, 54 
‘iswa, 101 
‘iahwa, 101 
‘iyarAt, 80 

‘udd, 97 
•udud, 100, 190 
*ujuz, 100, 190 
*unuq, 97, 167 
*uqr, 100 
‘u«l, 79 
Siaur, 99 
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abint, 92 
*<*4, 65 
’aidan, 78 
’aish, 150 
’akhadhkes, 51 
alladhi, 39 
’anfa, 32 
’anu, 190 
’asmfiy, 140 

ba, 70 
biyi, 7 1 
BCt ‘Or, 86 
bismak, 201 
bfli, 70 
burru, 57 
byGtakam, 37 

ieraybak, 140 
£61wa, 122, 130 

da, 76 
da’, 40 
dou, 40 
dy02, 56 
dhe, 75, 76 
dhl, 75 
daww, 149 
drdbom, 37 

ebgarfy, 206 
’edhen, 81 
’etta, 85 

fayy, fayye, 149 

gamaz, 149 

hedhftl, 155 
ha^a, 127 
haula, haulin, 140 
hayye, 134 


hTa, hiye, 71 
hO’a, hOwe, 71 

ibin, 81 
ibint, 92 
illi, 155, 165 
'imm, 87 
inferid, 41 
itfawwal, 133 
itljcddcr, 147 

jadiri, 55 
ja'fida, 55 
julaiUt, 55 

Kafr ‘Ana, 86 
ktSbway, 206 
kubSriyye, 33 
kOnan, 51 
kunk,51 
IcunkQ, 51 
khai, 70 
khd*wa, 130 

U, 155 

m3 ilak, 65 
ma’l, 202 
menu, 190 
mara, 133 
mil-, 73 

min, ‘since’, 192 
mra, 134 
mummin, 136 

nawwe, 134 
naymin, 140 
ne, 129 
nisi, 121 

*6dhfer, 81 
>6‘ti, 32 


qaba*, 87 
qulkuiek, 51 

raddait, 163 
rda, 134 

saraen, 52 
sima, 52 
sqfiq,195 
sha’aga*, 202 

talljaml, 149 
tehedder, 147 
terfi9, 149 
twakhkhar, 33 
ta, 32 

’Olad, 83 
u?el, 83 

w8n, 65 

ya’bah, 71 
yabat, 113 

yimm, 87 

ZanO‘, 86 
zaqf, zaqife, 195 


*a,‘al-,73 
‘abah, 144 
‘sen, 65 
‘alesh, 50 
‘am, 38 
‘ammal, 38 
‘Arnta, 86 
*an, 65 
‘Asqalfin, 86 
‘A$ur, 86 
‘ata, 32 
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‘Abdalqais, 39, 59 
‘Abid, 187, 189 
‘Aden, 34 
’Ahqif, 20 

’A'jftz Hawizin, 19 , 61, 95 
•Ajlfin, 131 

•Aliya, 95, 100, 101, 150, 
151, 169, 178 
‘Amir, 78, 83, 189 
‘Amr b. Tamim, 122, 195 
‘Anaza, 59 
'Anbar, 64, 195 
VAaad, 11, 18, 23, 55. 61, 
67, 85, 86, 89, 90, 99, 
112, 120, 159, 162, 165, 
167, 187, 195, 199 
’Azd, 8, 11,31, 54-63, 67, 
100 

Bihila, 129 
Bahr§\ 21 

Bakr, 21, 24, 67, 100, 163, 
201 

l?abba, 21, 67, 68, 101, 
104, 165, 168, 187, 189, 

191, 210 
Dabr, 159 

Dhuhl b. Shaiban. 77 
Dubair, 165 

Faq‘as, 159, 165 
Faz5ra, 116, 153 
Fuqaim, 90 

Ghani, 3, 32,162,163,165 
GhatafJn, 3, 189 

Hadramaut, 31, 36 
Hamdin, 64, 71,147 
Han*ala, 11,80, 90, 162 
Harb, 29 

Hfirith, 18, 64, 67, 70, 73, 
77, 197 
Haunt, 49 
Hawizin, 3, 19, 99 
Hijiz, 4, 7, 16, 20. 28, 31, 
61, 73, 77, 89, 90, 94- 

192, 197,201 

Himyar, 13, 21, 25, 28, 34, 
40, 42-53 
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Hudhail, 4, 11, 19, 20, 23, 
31,37, 40,61,63, 65, 73, 
79-93, 100, 102, 120, 
122, 131, 136, 139, 165, 
168 

Hujaim, 64 
‘Iraq, 21 


Jarm, 21, 24 

KaT>, 162 
Kab'az, 202 

Kalb, 73, 101, 129, 195, 
202, 208 
Khaibar, 129 

Khath'am, 27, 64, 67, 73, 
75, 77, 101 
Khuzi'a, 19, 79, 157 
Kilab, 59, 163 
Kinana, 23, 27, 64, 65, 67, 
79, 83, 95, 101 
Kinda, 175 

Lakhm, 39, 59, 127 
Liforin, 92 
Lower Tamim, 20 


Mazin b. Bakr, 201 
Mecca, 131, 156 
Medina, 31, 126, 127, 131, 
201 

Murid, 64 

Muzaina, 184, 189, 196 

Najd, 3, 17, 20, 79, 98, 
101, 119, 126, 141, 163, 
166, 167, 174, 177, 197 
Namir, 24 


‘Oman, 50, 54 


Qais, 21, 23, 31, 34, 61, 76, 
79, 86, 89, 100,101, 104, 
112, 116, 120, 131, 152, 
153, 158, 159, 165, 189 
Qu’ain, 20 

Qud5‘a, 10, 16, 21,24, 61, 
73, 86, 104, 122, 129, 
157, 193, 199 


Quraish, 19,21,22,61,87, 
100, 131 

Rabi'a, 3, 40, 61, 67, 77, 

99, 146 
Ribib, 189 

Sabbab, 187 

Sa‘d b. Bakr, 23, 24, 31, 
85, 119, 126, 127, 129 
Sa'd b. Zaid Manat, 127, 
103 

Sarit, 88 
Shaibfin, 77 
Shiljr, 50 

Sufyin b. ’Arhab, 70 
Sulaim, 163, 187, 189 

Taghlib, 21, 24 
Tamim, 3, 7, 8, 10, 11, 16, 
21,23, 36, 56,61,07,79, 
80, 85, 86, 93, 97, 98, 99, 

100, 101, 112, 125, 130, 
131, 134, 141, 143, 147, 
151, 153, 154, 155, 158, 
159, 160, 162, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 174, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
187, 189, 199 

Tayyi’, 9, 10 , 23, 31, 34, 
35,51,61, 63, 65, 73, 76, 
77, 89, 90, 104, 114, 121, 
129, 131, 141, 152, 154, 
161, 168, 193-210 
Thaqif, 20, 85 
Tihima, 79, 100, 174, 190 

'Udhra, 64 
•Ukl, 187 

‘Ulyi Hawizin, 20 
•Uqail, 3, 59, 86, 89, 97, 

156, 162, 163, 165 

Yarba‘, 152 

Yemen, 4, 8, 11, 16, 19, 
25-53, 54, 64-78, 88, 89, 
115, 119, 122, 141, 152, 

157, 209, 210 

Zubaid, 64, 73 
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KORAN PASSAGES 


I, 5 f 183 

II, 13/14, 138 
14/15, 139 
15/16, 153 
33/35, 120, 136, 158 
36/38, 88 

77/83, 97, 185 
102 /8, 138 
213/6, 185 
214/7, 162 
226, 154 
233, 186 
247/0, 141, 185 

282, 133, 162 

283, 136 

III, 12, 123 
33/9, 116 
43/9, 149 
71/7, 27 
115/9, 153, 165 
140/6, 137 
151/7, 114, 159 

IV, 10, 145 
33/29, 174 
49/46, 181 
69/66, 181 
87/85, 24 
139/40, 171 
141/2, 138 
156/7, 181 

V, 59/54, 162 

VI, 26, 133 
63, 123 
109, 93 
151/0, 163 
163/2, 87, 140 

VII, 58/60, 141 
83, 143 
91/93, 117 
98/100, 171 
100/2, 170 
193/4, 178 

VIII, 13, 162 
24, 134 
35, 182 
59/58, 24 
96/97, 148 

IX, 19, 143 
34, 190 
70/69, 39 

X, 11 10, 171 
15,14, 146 


X, 20/19, 182 
25/24, 171 
62/61, 27 
98, 181 

XI, 20/17, 101 
40/38, 141 
45/43, 182 
46/44, 159 
79/77, 159 
83/81, 181 
107/6, 89 
113/1, 169 
115/3,158 
118/6, 181 

XII, 3, 170 
19, 87 
31, 174 
35, 84 
72, 167 
110, 146 

XIII, 7/6, 97, 98 

XIV, 227/22, 151 
36/31, 186 

XV, 19, 163 
44, 134 
53, 158 
76, 167 

XVII, 53/51,24 
76/4, 27 

XVIII, 53/55, 101 
61/60, 149 
76/77, 149 

XIX, 5, 139 

23, 114, 159 
26, 101, 144, 187 
67/66, 114 
75/74, 136 

XX, 1,9 
9/10, 99 
19/18, 87, 152 
19, 87 

66/63, 156, 173 
86/84, 153 
95/94, 138 
97, 163 

XXI, 35/34, 140, 159 
88 , 146 

XXII, 35/34, 129 

XXIII, 37/35,115,159 

67/65, 133 
84/82, 159 
112/10, 101 


XXIV, 7,9, 170, 171 
57,80 

XXVI, 186, 171 
200 , 186 
XXVII, 44,210 

66/65, 191 
XXVIII, 19/20, 141 
81,99 

XXIX, 19/20, 133 

XXX, 53/54, 100 

XXXI, 30/31, 80 
32/33, 179 

XXXII, 17, 161 
XXXIII, 18, 163 
XXXIV, 51/52, 150 
XXXVI, 28/29, 174, 191 
32/31, 169 
40, 179 
XXXVII, 8, 186 

54/56, 170 
125, 26 

XXXVIII, 12/13, 133 
13/14, 190 
22,27 
32/33,210 
XXXIX, 9/7, 119 
61/60, 81 
64, 185 
66 , 183 

XL, 54/51, 146 
XLI, 16/17, 183 
29, 93 
49, 133 

XLV, 13/14, 186 
XLVI, 29/30, 167 
XLVII, 24/22, 185 
XLVIII, 29,210 
XLIX, 11, 185 
LIII, 40/39, 171 
50/51, 202 
LIV, 15,146 
20, 167 
LV, 24, 137 
LVI, 9, 133 
62, 133 
65, 163 
LVIII, 2, 174 
LIX, 4, 162 
LX 10, 179 
LXV, 4, 154 
LXVII, 20, 93 
LXVIII, 51, 171 
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LXIX, 47, 174 
LXX, 1, 139, 140 
LXXII, 16,171 
LXXIII, 14, 160 
20, 172 

LXXIV, 1, 148 
LXXVIII, 28, 37 


LXXX, 26, 163 
LXXXIII, 14, 112 
LXXX IV, 18, 159 
LXXXVI, 4, 91, 169 
LXXXVIII, 9-12, 161 
LXXXIX, 15, 119 
186, 119 


XC,5,171 
XCI, 13, 116 
XCII, 19-20, 181 
XCIII, 9-10, 183 
C, 9,85 
CVIII, 1, 126 
CIX, J-5, 179 


Index V 
GENERAL 


a<u, 100 
a<wa, ya, 84 
8 , 28, 105-19 
8 <ai, 65, 88 
8 <awa, 29, 106 
a<«, 113 
8 < iya, 65, 196 

'Abbfts b. MirdSs, 91, 166, 181 

‘Abld, 170 

’AbO l-’Aswad, 143 

’AbQ Dhu’aib, 87,91, 139 

’AbO Herb, 89 

’AbO Kabir, 102 

’AbO Mihjan, 171, 186 

’AbO Muhammad al-Faq'asi, 207 

*AbQ 1-Muthallam, 91 

’AbQ Najm, 205 

’AbQ Nukhaila, 173 

’AbQTalib, 170 

’AbOZubaid, 165 

Accadian, 26, 27, 40, 54, 84, 99, 127, 136, 
151, 162, 190,209 
accent, see stress 
accusative, attributive, 168 
„ exclamatory, 168 

„ predicative, 91 

’addfid, 9 

adverbs, 73, 75, 77, 78, 91,137 
‘Afif b. Mundhir, 175 
’aghtam, 45 

agreement, 77, 168, 209 
’afcruf, 19 
ai<a’i, 70, 141 
ai <8*1, 140 
ai<au, 129, 201 
a’i<ai, 153 
'ain, 31 

•aj‘aja, 10, 104, 199 
'AjjSj, 194,210 
'ajrafiyya, 21, 104 
’Akhtal, 77, 180, 181, 182, 194 
Aleppo colloquial, 73, 190 
’alifforshorta, 140, 142, 143 
„ mamdOda, 110, 115, 140 
„ maq^Ora, 115, 160, 165 
,, at-tafkhlm, 105, 106 
‘Alqama, 170, 176, 177 
"alleviated” ’in, ’an, 168 
Ambisama, 35 

Amharic, 32, 39, 84, 144, 155, 201 
'Amir b. Juwain, 203 
Amorite, 80 


‘Amrb. JSbir, 170 
„ b. Ma'dikarib, 147 
‘Amrabint ‘Ajl8n, 169 
analogy, 129, 141 
‘an'ana, 10,21, 92, 194, 199 
anaptyctic vowels, 81, 92, 97, 99 
’Anas b. Mudrik, 75 
'Anaza colloquial, 31, 32 
anceps vowels, 57 
‘Antara, 116, 151, 177, 187 
apocopate, 77, 119, 186, 187 
Aramaic, 26, 28, 38, 59, 63, 71, 76, 83, 
102, 106, 112, 123, 1?6, 130, 
136, 151, 167, 204, 209; see 
also Mandaic, Nabataean, 
Palmyrene, Syriac 

„ Biblical, 27-8, 32, 112, 114, 

129, 159, 185, 203 
„ Babylonian, 87, 149 

„ Egyptian, 32, 129 

* u Modem, 151 

„ Old, 80 

„ Palestinian, 102, 122 

» „ Christian, 27, 133, 

140, 142 

n i, Jewish, 27, 65, 86, 

96, 109, 112, 

115, 129, 167 

„ Targumic, 26, 67, 114 

„ Western, 61 

article, Lihyanic, 35 

„ South-Arabian, 29 

„ West-Arabian, 34, 50, 204 

’A'shfi, 129, 151, 171, 185, 190 
assimilation, 31, 85, 146, 171 
’Aswadb. Ya'fur, 187 
'Atika bint Zaid, 170 
au<ai, 129, 201 
au<a’u, 141 
a’u<au, 153 
a’u, spelling of, 110 
’Ausb. Ha jar, 182 
ayyS<awwi, 129 
'Azran colloquial, 28 

b<m, 201 

BaghdSd colloquial, 32, 34 
Bashsharb. Burd, 126 
bedouin informants, 12 
Btyair b. 'Atama, 36, 204 

i < k, 55, 126 
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6 <q, 55 

Cairo colloquial, 103 

Canaanitc, 2, 15, 28, 65. 83, 92; see also 
Hebrew, Moabite, Phoenician, Tell 
Amarna 

case-endings, 56, 57 

Central African colloquial, 35; see also 
Wadai 

Central Arabian colloquial, 55, 147; see 
also ‘Anaza, Murra, Najd, Ruwila, 
Shammar, $16b 

Christian Arabic MSS., 115, 136, 138, 
142, 150, 154, 166 
colouring of vowels, 1 GO 
compensatory lengthening, 135, 154 
compromise forms, 81 
conditional clause, 77, 91, 186 
conjunctions, 99, 127, 129,180, 187 
consecutive clause, 186 
consonant sounds, 31-3, 54-5, 125-9, 195 
copula 173, 177, 180 

d&d, 33 

Dikhilb. Harfim, 91 
Dathina colloquial, 37, 44, 71, 76 
dd<dht, 146 

de-pharyngalization, 31, 87, 127, 201 
dh, 54 

dhi, “otiose”, 76 
Dhiyibi colloquial, 51 
DhO Rumma, 76 

dhoT^’iyy®. 194 

diminutive, 29, 134 

diphthonga, 65, 88, 116, 129, 140, 153, 
159, 160, 201 
diptotes, 10, 57, 155 
dissimilation, 85, 201 
distant assimilation, 125, 195 
drawl, 49, 104 
dual, 67, 156 
Pubai'a, 170 
Dukain b. Rajl’, 90 

6 , 76, 110-5 

Egyptian, ancient, 38, 92, 102, 107, 151, 
191 

Egyptian colloquial Arabic, 34, 76, 92, 
125, 146, 209, 210, see also Caiio 
elision of vowels, 80, 97-9,119-20 
emphatic consonants, 33, 55, 100, 105, 
111,126, 209 

emphatic particles, 37, 168-73, 183-5 
Ethiopic, 19, 26, 27, 28, 32, 39, 51, 53, 54, 
55, 69, 71, 76, 78, 84, 85, 90, 92, 93, 
106, 109, 114, 135, 136, 140, 143, 151, 
156, 162, 174, 185, 190 


exceptive construction, 91, 176, 181 
exclamations, 162 
extraposition, 183, 191 

fa’ili, 34, 155 
fnbfal?a, #5 

Farazdaq, 77, 116, 141, 168, 171, 175, 
176, 180, 181, 190, 191 
fashfasha, 21, 50 
feminine ending -ilh, 29, 109 
„ -ai, 116,208 

„ -atu, 34, 195, 205 

„ -uwatu, 109 

fu'al, fu'll, 33, 156 

g.3l 

g<q, 125 
gif'arebl, 125 
gender, 167 
generic li, 180 
ghali?, 125 
ghamghama, 21, 104 
ghunna, 146 
glide-sounds, 137, 138 
glottal stop, see hamza 
Greek, 9, 19,115,125, 201 

h<\ 202 
h<b, 127 
b<‘.85 

hi’ as-aakt, 151 165 
badhf 133 

Iladlth, 39, 53, 90, 119, 127, 130, 136, 
145, 147, 150, 152, 157, 181, 169, 170, 
173, 174, 180, 182, 185, 186 
Hadramaut colloquial, 28, 39, 44, 65, 67, 
' 70 

Hadramitic, 31 
Hamdini, 42 

hamza, 33. 54, 81, 83, 86, 130-45, 201-2 
hamzat baina baina, 133, 137, 139, 165 
„ at-tawahhum, 165 
„ ol-wagl, 131 
haplology, 73, 147, 148, 150 
Hirith b. Wa'la, 171 
Hassin b. Thibit, 170, 187 
HatimTi’I, 130, 179, 180, 195 
Haurin colloquial, 55, 104, 149 
Haushabi colloquial, 51 
Hebrew, Biblical, 26-8, 32, 38, 54, 61, 
63, 65, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 80, 
83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 98, 102, 
107, 113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 
120, 123, 127, 129, 130, 133, 
141, 143, 148, 149, 151, 155, 
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Hebrew, Biblical, 159, 165, 167, 171, 180, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 197, 203, 
204, 207-8, 209 

„ Mishnaic, 27-8, 49, 53, 75, 78, 
87, 92, 104, 125, 135, 140, 
144, 151, 167, 179, 185, 191, 
196, 201 

„ Modem, 130, 133, 137, 138, 140 
Hijaz colloquial, 126; see also Mecca 
al-Pijr inscription, 56, 205 
yodeida colloquial, 55, 57, 127 
Homcrituc, 42, 47 
Huraith b. ‘AnnSb, 196, 199 
„ b.jabir, 171 

al-ljurOf al-mutashabbiha bil-fi'l, 173 
Hu$aib ad-Pamri, 83 
Putai’a, 191 
hypocoristic names, 29 

i<a, 90, 101 

i<wi, 81 

i <yi, 83, 84 

I shortened, 89, 119-20 

ICiya, 121, 161 

I<iyu(i‘u), 139 

Ktt, 121, 159, 160 

’Ibb colloquial, 52 

'ibdfil, 133 

I bn Harma, 92 

Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyit, 158 

ibtidfl*, 131 

•ij < *1, 104, 199 

’ikhSlu, 90 

’imala, 28, 29, 76, 101, 105, 111, 116, 119, 
123 

imperfect, prefixes, 61, 90, 158, 206 
„ suffixes, 44, 147, 199 
„ vowels, 157 
Imrulqais, 175, 177, 187, 197 
indicative, 185, 186 
interrogative clauses, 36 
intiqad an-nafy, 176 
intrusive hamza, 202 

‘Irilq colloquial, modem, 32, 71, 125, 158, 
210, see also Baghdad, 
Mesopotamia, Mosul 
„ mediaeval, 50, 92, 165, 
192 

’ishba*, 136, 153 
’ishm&m, 159 (see also 0) 

‘Isma'H b. YasSr, 191 
istithnl*. 176, 181 

j<q,55 

jabirb. Rilan, 187 
Jamfl, 187 

Jarir, 101, 116, 137, 172, 176, 202 


Jews in Arabia, language of, 86, 109, 110, 
117, 119, 123,129 
Jibla colloquial, 52 
jlm, 31, 126 
JirSn al-‘Aud, 181 

jj <yy» 199 

Jumaili, 183 
Jurhum, 7 

k<q, 125 

Ka'b al-GhanawI, 153 
„ b. Zuhair, 151, 170 
kina t-t5mma, 174 
kashkasha, 21, 126 
kaskasa,21 
Khansa*, 170 
Khawalid colloquial, 203 
kila, 69 

Koran codices, 88, 99, 105, 110, 112, 117, 
123, 130, 136, 139, 154 
„ language of, 3, 4, 19, 37, 53, 56, 
71, 110, 119, 130, 131, 141, 142, 
153, 159, 161, 162, 167, 176, 
178, 180, 1.81, 182, 187 
„ readings, 4, 59, 80, 81, 85-6, 87, 
97, 99, 105, 111, 114, 119, 123, 
126, 133, 134, 136, 138, 143, 
144, 147, 149, 153, 154, 158, 
159, 162, 163, 174, 178, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 190,202,210 
„ recitation, 103 
Kumait, 134 
Kuthayyir 'Azza, 142 

1, velarized, 146 

labials, influence of, 87, 101-2, 189 
Labid, 137, 187 
laisa, 177 
lajlajiniyya, 53 
lakhlakh&niyya, 21, 50 
laqqana, 12 

laryngal consonants, influence of, 99 
lateral consonants, 33, 146 
lexicographical correspondences, 26-8, 
54, 79, 96 

Liljyanic, 2, 35, 51, 92 
lugha, 6, 9 

„ ‘Smmiyya, 92,122, 135, 137 
„ radi’a, 100 

lughat ’akalOn! l-bar3ghith, 77, 168, 209 

m<b, 201 

mil H‘j*ziyya. 174 

„ Tamlmiyya, 175 

Maghrib colloquial, 39, 105, 146, 157, 
210; see also Morocco, Spanish 
Tlem sen, Tunis 
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Maltese colloquial, 76, 106,151, 158 
Ma*nb. ’Aus, 196 
Mandate, 28 

Mariaba Baramalacum, 35 
magdar mlml, 208 
Meccan colloquial, 33, 81, 97, 125 
Mehri, 26, 39, 43, 52, 162 
Mesopotamian colloquial, 155 
Midianite, 123 
Minaean, 38, 49, 80, 203 
misunderstandings, 49, 145 
Moabite, 69, 135 
Mokha colloquial, 35 
morae, 135 

Moroccun colloquiul, 129 
Mosul colloquial, 34 
mu'Aqaba, 129 
mu'aqqad, 49 
Mu'fiwiya b. Miljsan, 170 
Muhammad, the Prophet, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
36, 38, 41, 52, 100, 101, 
126, 144, 145, 152, 182 
„ b. Dhu’aib, 173 
Mujamma' b. Hilfll, 170 
mukhaffaf, 1C8 
Mum colloquial, 35 
Murra b. Dhuhl, 180 
"musnads", 35, 42, 50,51 
Mutalammis, 68 
Mutanabbi, 190 
Mutanakhkhil, 89, 167 
muwallad, 34 

n assimilated, 73, 146-7, 189, 190 
„ emphatic, 31 
„ palatal, velar, 146, 172 
n<l, 129 
n<*. 31 

Nabataean Aramaic, 2, 56, 107, 117, 205 
Ntbigha Dhubyinl,81, 116, 152, 177 
„ Ja'di, 141, 170, 179 
NablOs colloquial, 32 
nabra, 145 

Najd colloquial, 61, 81, 158, 206; tee also 
Central Arabia 

an-NamSra inscription, 2, 56, 78, 152, 
203, 204 

nasalization, 37, 147 
negations, 40, 174-81, 182 
N‘cm colloquial, 206 
neutral vowel, 162, 163, 189 
nominal clause, 91, 173—81 
noun patterns, 33, 37, 97, 99, 100, 130, 
134, 148, 155 

nouns, biliteral, 70-1, 80, 122 

„ from weak roots, 29, 37, 69, 87-9, 


106, 115, 117, 119, 122, 129, 
130, 141, 143, 196 
numerals, 98, 168 
nQnkhafiyya, 146 
nunation, see tanwln 
Nugairi colloquial, 77 

6 <i, 28, 105-10 

object clauses, asyndetic, 185, 186 
'Ornln colloquial, 28, 31, 32, 34, 39, 54, 
55, 73, 76, 204; see also Zanzibar 
'Omarb. ’Abl Rabl'a, 116, 119, 121, 134, 
138, 139, 142, 140, 147, 151, 152, 154, 
162, 171, 173, 174, 170 
'OmOr colloquial, 37 

orthography, 56-7, 105- 0, 110, 112, 115, 
116, 131, 130, 138, 139, 140, 141, 144, 
140, 153 

over-correctness, 133, 138, 145 

palatal sounds, 31, 126, 199 
Palestinian colloquial Arabic, 32, 59, 71, 
86 , 107, 122, 149, 190; see also NablQs 
Palmyra colloquial Arabic, 103, 195 
Palmyrene Aramaic, 63 
participle, passive, 160, 161 
passive, 159 

pausal phenomena, 36, 39, 41, 105, 116, 
120, 134, 165, 205-6, 209 
perfect, suffixes, 51, 52, 120 
Persian, 19, 70, 90, 201 
Phoenician, 107, 127, 149 
plural, broken, 99 

„ sound fern., 70, 80, 98, 206 
„ „ „ of segolates, 80, 97 

„ „ maac., 67 

poetical idiom, 17, 61, 73, 136 
poetic license, 10, 77, 89, 00, 98, 133, 186, 
194 

prepositions, 40, 65, 71, 84, 91, 119, 187, 
189,208 

pronominal suffixes, 1st sing., 119, 139- 
40, 151-2 

„ „ 2nd sing, maac., 151 

„ 3rd sing, masc., 38, 
57, 99, 

151 

„ „ .. » 203 

„ „ „ plu*-. M 

pronouns, demonstrative, 75, 120, 152-4, 
203 

„ interrogative, 189 

„ personal, 71, 151 

„ relative, 39, 77, 89, 140, 155, 

203-4 

prosody, 137, 138 
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Proto-Arabic (Urarabisch) 2, 59, 107 
proverbs, 49, 70, 171, 178, 185 

qfif, 55, 125 
,, al-ma'qOda, 125 
Qaisb. al-Khatim, 137, 142 
qarina, 170, 180 
Q&simb. Ma‘n, 171 
Qatabanian, 203 
Qumoishi colloquial, 51 
qut'a, 194 
QutfimI, 153, 184 

r, influence of, 93, 99, 155, 165, 166 

Raima colloquial, 51 

ar-Ra% 115 

rasll, 195 

rhyme, 115-6 

rr<lt, 146 

Ru’ba, 68, 165, 173, 203 
rutta, 21 

Ruw&la colloquial, 31, 147 

? <8, 195 
Sabaean, 160 
„ late, 40 
Sa'd b. Malik, 180 

Safatene, 2, 107, 112, 123, 149, 160, 161, 
166 

S5‘idab. 'Ajlin, 91 
„ Ju’ayya, 91 
§akhr al-Ghayy, 130 
a^-^ftlt colloquial, 195 
Samau’alb. ‘Adiyi’, 127 
§an‘8* colloquial, 127, 201, 202 
sandhi, 117, 134, 138, 146, 149, 153 
semi-vowels, 80, 81-4, 98, 106, 129, 165 
sentence-particles, 168, 173 
Septuagint, 32, 40, 56, 63, 208 
shin, 33 
Shfifi‘1, 185 
Shahari, 42 
Shahha colloquial, 28 
Shammar colloquial, 31, 127, 147, 194, 
203, 206 
Shanfari, 176 
shinshinna, 50 
Sidamo, 40 

§imma al-Qushairi, 175 

$l6b colloquial, 31 ' 

Slot colloquial, 34 

South-Arabian, ancient, 25, 26, 29, 33, 
34, 40, 51, 53, 68, 71, 75, 84, 85, 
114, 125, 162, 178, 201, 210; see 
also Hadramitic, Minaean, Qata- 
banian, Sabaean 


South-Arabian, modem, 28, 31, 51, 53, 
90, 107, 148, 173; see 
also Mehri, Shahari 
Spanish colloquial Arabic, 140, 210 
stress, 49, 102-4, 122, 133, 139, 154, 195, 
202 

„ two-peak, 49, 136, 144, 202 
Subaihi colloquial, 51 
substrate, 45, 123, 194 
Suljar, 193 
Su’radh-Dhi’b, 205 

Syriac, 27, 53, 63, 78, 98, 102, 107, 114, 
115, 120, 125, 129, 165, 167, 191 
Syrian colloquial, 29, 38, 59, 71, 81, 87, 
96, 102, 107, 125, 130, 144, 151, 157, 
206; see also Aleppo, Hnurfn, Khaw- 
filid, N'ftm, Nujairl, ‘Omar, Palestine, 
Palmyra, Ruwfila, a$-§alt, Slot 

t elided in pause, 206 

t<th, 129 

ta'aqqud, 45 

tad&jju‘, 21, 104 

tafkhlm, 98, 105, 106, 121, 209 

taghli?, 146 

tal?mir, 45 

tajrld, 185 

tajwid, 29, 105, 116, 125, 126, 146, 209 
takhfif, 59, 98, 133 

Talmud, Arabian words in, 40, 86, 117; 

see also Jews in Arabia 
taltala, 21, 61, 158, 193, 206 
TammSljI, 130 

tan&qud al-qiri’atain, 178, 187 
tanwin, 36 

„ at-tarannum, 36 
taqa‘Sir, 104 

Tarafa, 92, 171, 175, 176, 177, 186 
tarannum, 37 
tarkhim, 194 
tathqil, 98 
tawassu', 194 
te- before nouns, 149 
Tell Amama Canaanite, 65, 92, 107, 135, 
159, 197 

Thamudic, 2, 27, 56, 107 
Tigre, 210 

Tigrigna, 125, 126, 129, 149, 151, 160 
Tihima colloquial, 35, 57; see also 
odeida 
fimpm, 49 
Xirimmih, 127, 201 
Tlemsen colloquial, 34, 70, 76, 151 
transcriptions, 205-6 
triphthongs, 29, 106, 143 
tsh, see 5 
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Tufail al-GhanawI, 197 
turn turn aniyya, 21, 49 
Tunis colloquial, 134 

u<i, 101 
u<wi, 83 
u<wu, 81 

elision of, 120 
Q<«u, 165 
0, 119, 135, 159, 160 
Ugaritic, 61, 69, 83, 92, 131, 192, 203 
‘Ujairb. 'AbdallAh, 78 
’Umm 'Aqil, 174 
-On, suffix, 29 
TJqaishir, 169 
‘Urwa b. Hizim, 177 

verba, 5th and 6th conj., 147 
„ 8th conj., 136, 146, 148, 158 
„ impersonal, 185 
„ medite gcminatae, 90, 161, 163 
„ „ hamzatae, 139, 141, 142 

„ „ infimue, 111, 113, 129, 139, 

142, 159, 160,206 
„ primse hamzat®, 136, 141 
„ „ infirm®, 158, 165, 208 

„ tertise hamzatae, 142, 144 
„ „ infirm*, 65, 89, 117, 119, 

120, 121, 139, 142, 160, 
165, 196,207 
verbal nouns, 37. 144 
verses emended by editors 59, 153, 165, 
174, 177, 190, 191,209 
vocative, 34, 71, 194 
vowel harmony, 73, 79, 92, 99, 208, 209 
„ sounds, 28-31, 76, 105, 107, 110, 
111, 119 

„ system, 111, 122 

vowels, influence of consonants on, 87, 
100 

w as orthographic device, 56, 107, 124 
w<», 138 


w<y, 130 

ww<w*, 134 

Wadai colloquial, 32 

Wahb b. Munabbih’s mother, 48 

weakening of final consonants, 37, 194 

y expressing 6, 112, 115 
y<’, 138 
y<w, 65, 83, 130 

yyc’y. 135 

yy<ww, 129 

yy<y\ 134 

Yflfi'I colloquial, 51 
YahyS b. Naufal, 171 
Ya‘ll b. ’Ahwal, 59 
Yarlm colloquial, 51 

Yemenite colloquial, 31, 34, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 54, 55, 59, 87, 103, 125, 
127, 135, 138, 149, 155, 194, 
209; see also ‘Azzin, Dathlna, 
DhiyibI, Ha^ramaut, Hau- 
shabl, yodeida, ’Ibb, Jibla, 
Mokha, Qumaishi, Raima, 
§an'il’, Shahha, Subnihi, Ti- 
h5ma, Yarim, Zabid, £aflr 
„ Jewish colloquial, 65, 71, 103 

z<dh, 54 
z<s, 195 
z<», 195 
?, 209 

Zabid colloquial, 55 

?aftr cplloquial, 28, 31, 35, 61, 75, 76, 85, 
102, 104, 133, 202 
Zaid al-Khail, 196 
Zanzibar colloquial, 34, 103 
Ziyid al-’A'jam, 63 
Zuhair, 177, 192, 196 
’<*, 127, 201 

‘<’,86,92, 127,131 ' 

*<h, 85 
'<b. 84, 86, 87 
’<y,w, 143, 165 
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